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P  K  E  F  A  C  E . 


EXAMPLE,  we  are  told,  is  better  than  precept,  and, 
because  we  believe  in  the  soundness  of  this  proverb,  we 
have  endeavoured  in  the  following  pages  to  illustrate 
the  wisdom  which  prompted,  and  the  determination 
which  has  marked  the  incidents  of  Her  Majesty's  sue- 
cessful  reign.  It  is  true  all  women  cannot  be  Queens 
precisely  as  Victoria,  but  it  ought  to  be  known  that 
there  is  a  sphere  in  which  every  person  can  reign,  and 
in  which  the  same  decision,  purity,  goodness,  and  earnest- 
ness, may  be  cultivated  and  made  manifest. 

Many  fail  because  they  do  not  intend  to  succeed,  and 
it  is  in  the  hope  that  the  timid  may  be  encouraged, 
the  irresolute  become  determined,  and  the  thoughtless 
led  to  consider,  the  possibilites  placed  within  their  reach, 
that  these,  facts  and  incidents  of  Her  Majesty's  life  have 
been  brought  together.  It  is  not  a  mere  biography,  it 
seeks  to  be  a  "guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,"  to  those 
who  desire  to  make  the  most  of  their  talents,  oppor- 
tunities, and  powers,  and  in  this  may  realise  how  life  is 
worth  living,  if  all  only  seek  to  make  it  a  life  of  worth. 
There  are  thousands  of  worthless  lives  to  be  met  with, 
because  such  people  have  wasted  their  resources,  cor- 
rupted their  powers,  and  destroyed  the  possibilities  of 
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their  nature.  In  Her  Majesty  all  can  see  that  she 
derived  her  inspiration,  from  a  profound  conviction  in 
the  superiority  of  goodness ;  and,  if  experience  is  worth 
anything  at  all,  it  certainly  points,  beyond  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt,  to  the  importance  of  every  one  early  in  life, 
having  a  like  fixed  principle,  steady  determination,  and, 
above  all,  a  living  consciousness  of  the  importance  of  the 
sacred  trust  placed  in  their  hands,  and  to  endeavour  to 
turn  it  to  the  best  and  highest  account.  Such  ought  to 
be  the  result  which  should  follow  from  the  example 
presented  in  the  career  of  the  Queen  in  the  following 
pages.  If  every  one  should  thus  try  to  act,  it  will 
follow,  as  Cowper  well  says  of  every  true  woman : 

"  She  holds  no  parley  with  unmanly  fears ; 
Where  duty  bids,  she  confidently  steers  j 
Faces  a  thousand  dangers  at  its  call, 
And  trusting  in  her  God,  surmounts  them  all." 

JOHN  W.  KIRTON. 
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TRUE  ROYALTY. 

CHAPTER    I. 

A    TRUE  LIFE. 

"  Be  good,  sweet  maid,  and  let  who  will  be  ulever ; 

Do  noble  things,  do  not  dream  them,  all  day  long, 
And  so  make  life,  death,  and  that  vast  For-ever, 
One  grand,  sweet  song." 

C.  KJNGSLEY. 

STORY  is  told  of  Henry  IV.' 
of  France,  that  one  day,  as 
he  was  standing  at  the 
entrance  of  a  village  con- 
versing with  some  of  his 
courtiers,  a  poor  man,  who 
happened  to  pass  by,  bowed 
down  before  him  to  the  very 
ground.  The  King,  with 
great  condescension,  re- 
turned the  salutation  just, 
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in  the  same  manner.  One  of  the  attendants,  however, 
expressed  surprise  that  His  Majesty  should  act  in  such 
a  manner,  when  the  Monarch  well  replied  to  him: 
"  Would  you  have  your  king  exceeded  in  politeness  by 
one  of  the  lowest  of  his  subjects  ?" 

If  this  was  a  wise  answer  so  far  as  politeness  is  con- 
cerned, how  much  so  is  it  needful  to  recognise  its  appli- 
cation to  the  every- day  duties  of  life.  To  command  the 
homage  and  respect  of  the  good,  true,  and  noble,  implies 
necessity  on  the  part  of  those  who  desire  it,  to  be  so 
themselves.  To  be  looked  up  to,  implies  that  there 
must  be  something  worthy  of  looking  at.  To  reverence, 
something  to  reverence.  To  obedience,  something  proper 
to  obey.  To  respect,  something  to  command  it.  Hence 
the  importance  of  realising  how  imperative  it  is  to  be 
true,  in  the  highest,  loftiest,  and  purest  instincts  of  our 
being. 

"  To  thine  own  self  be  true, 
And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  follows  the  day, 
Thou  canst  not  be  false  to  any  man." 

A  careful  examination  of  the  faculties  and  powers 
which  are  in  operation  in  our  mind  or  body,  will  not 
fail  to  produce  a  firm  conviction,  that  we  have  been 
evidently  made  as  we  are,  in  order  that  we  may  attain 
something  higher,  nobler,  and  better.  Yet  how  few 
seem  to  realise  this  so  clearly  as  Her  Majesty  Queen 
Yictoria  when  she  said,  "  I  will  be  good."  By  those 
very  words  she  gave  plain  proof  that,  if  she  was  to  attain 
true  greatness,  she  must  give  attention  to  those  con- 
ditions, which  would  help  her  to  secure  the  purpose  she 
had  in  view.  Men  and  women  do  not  become  good  or 
bad  without  effort.  Attention  to  those  things  which 
are  calculated  to  produce  the  one,  cannot  by  any  possi- 
bility  result  in  the  same  issues  which  will  lead  to  the 
other.  Neglect  alone  will  bring  about  the  absence  of 
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the  good,  while  direct  violation  of  the  laws  of  morality, 
will  intensify  and  deepen  evil  in  all  directions.  Men 
and  women,  therefore,  can  only  become  great  and  noble, 
as  they  resist  evil  in  every  form,  and  seek  to  attain  good 
in  its  loftiest  and  widest  manifestations.  To  rise  in  the 
might  of  moral  and  spiritual  greatness,  all  must  resist 
and  wrestle  against  the  angels  of  Darkness,  and  with  the 
angels  of  Light.  In  this  way  alone  can  real  and  vital 
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greatness  be  secured.     Those  who  do  not  thus  fight,  must 
never  expect  to  win,  or  wear  the  crown  of  victory. 

Of  how  many  so-called  Kings  and  Queens  may  it  be 
truly  said,  that  they  have  existed  in  the  world  bearing 
the  name,  but  have  failed  completely  to  illustrate  its 
real  worth.  Having  altogether  missed  the  true  concep- 
tion of  their  position  and  influence,  and  therefore 
doing  nothing  to  enrich  or  bless  the  world,  when  they 
passed  out  of  it,  they  were  never  missed,  because  no 
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serious  loss  was  sustained  by  their  removal.  They  left 
no  "  footprints  in  the  sands  of  time"  calculated  to  guide 
their  people  onward  and  upward,  and  it  is  no  wonder 
that  all  traces  of  their  existence  is  practically  unknown. 
True  nobility  consists  in  being  truly  noble  in  deed  and 
in  truth,  and  only  in  proportion  as  this  is  illustrated  in 
the  life  of  a  Queen,  Duchess,  or  Lady  of  title,  will  it 
secure  respect,  command  esteem,  or  win  approval.  True 
nobility,  therefore,  has  its  work  to  do.  It  has  to  keep 
abreast  with  purity  and  truth,  aniid  the  bitterest  fires 
and  fiercest  opposition,  while  faithfulness  and  trueness 
to  such  a  life,  will  alone  give  a  grandeur  to  its  position, 
which  no  amount  of  gold  or  glitter  will  be  able  to 
secure,  where  such  is  found  wanting.  To  all  who  desire 
to  be  really  and  truly  noble,  the  lesson  comes : 

"Act !  for  in  action  are  wisdom  and  glory, 
Fame,  immortality — these  are  its  crown  ; 
Wouldst  thou  illumine  the  tablets  of  story  ?— 
Build  on  achievements,  thy  dome  of  renown." 

To  the  rightly-constituted  mind  and  heart,  there 
always  has  been,  and  always  will  be,  opportunities  to 
be  and  to  learn  how  best  to  live  nobly,  and  to  endure 
bravely,  the  reproaches  of  the  ignorant,  idle,  and  vicious. 
To  stand  erect  amid  corruption.  To  live  pure  amid 
defilement.  To  resist  the  flattery  of  the  seducer.  To 
manfully  stand  like  Daniel,  with  an  unshaken  purpose 
never  to  defile  yourself,  or  bemean  your  manhood, 
sully  your  character,  or  tarnish  your  fair  reputation, 
these  constitute  the  marks  of  a  truly- developed  man 
and  woman.  All  should  therefore  realise,  that  no  station 
is  too  humble,  calling  so  lowly,  or  work  ignoble, 
which  is  performed  uprightly,  and  not  merely  governed 
by  selfish  aims  or  ends.  Every  position  and  calling  can 
be  made  noble,  by  the  lofty  purpose  which  governs  each 
deed,  and  controls  every  desire.  Doing,  not  waiting,  is 
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the  wisest  and  best  thing  to  cultivate.  Says  one  :  "  To- 
Day  is  a  king  in  disguise.  To-Day  always  looks  common 
and  trivial,  in  the  face  of  a  uniform  experience  that 
all  great  and  happy  actions  have  been  made  up  of  these 
same  blank  To-Days.  Let  us  unmask  the  king  as  he 
passes."  Yes ;  here  is  every  man  and  woman's  privi- 
lege, and  imperative  duty,  to  discern  and  discover  what 
is  right  and  good,  so  as  to  use  it  to  bless  the  earth,  and 
to  be  ready  to  do  it  to  the  best  of  one's  ability,  as  in  the 
sight  of  God. 

It  is  not  saying  too  much  to  affirm,  that  the  lives  of 
Kings,  Queens,  and  noblemen,  by  their  lofty  positions 
and  great  prestige,  exercise  a  vital  influence  upon  the 
lives  of  those  below  them  in  life.  It  is,  therefore,  all  the 
more  satisfactory  to  have  to  place  upon  record,  a  few  of 
the  many  incidents  in  Her  Majesty's  life,  by  which  she 
has  been  instrumental  in  frowning  down  wickedness,  and 
exalting  purity  and  goodness,  in  her  Eoyal  Court.  Her 
life  is  full  of  deeds  which  speak  for  themselves,  but  which 
are  not  so  well  known  as  they  deserve.  It  is,  therefore. 
a  duty  we  owe  to  her,  to  endeavour  to  make  them  known, 
so  that  the  valuable  lessons  they  suggest,  and  the  in- 
fluence they  may  exert,  may  become  widespread.  Be- 
lieving as  we  do,  that  all  those  who  claim  to  be  noble 
in  name,  must  also  seek  to  follow  her  example  and  become 
noble  in  deed.  They  will  thus,  not  only  reflect  credit 
upon  themselves,  but  also  be  able  to  exhibit  to  those 
who  look  to  them  for  an  example,  something  worthy  of 
imitation,  and  blessed  in  results,  and  in  this  way  help  to 
exalt  the  nation  to  its  proper  condition. 

Ben  Jonson  truly  says  : 

"  Kings,  by  their  example,  more  do  sway, 
Than  by  their  power ;  and  men  do  more  obey 
When  they  are  led,  than  when  they  are  compell'd." 

Yes,  example  is  more  powerful  than  precept,  and  if  the 
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ignorant  and  the  vicious  are  to  look  for  patterns,  whereby 
they  can  gather  inspiration,  to  mould  and  improve  their 
lives,  to  whom  is  it  more  natural  to  turn,  than  to  those 
who  claim  by  birth  and  position,  to  be  their  superiors  ? 
How  enchanting  are  the  stories  of  heroes  af  adventure, 
where  it  tells  of  dangers  dared,  and  difficulties  faced  and 
overcome.  It  has  furnished  the  theme  for  many  a  story, 
and  given  inspiration  to  some  of  the  sublimest  poems, 
while  the  influence  of  such  lives,  exert  a  power  over  us  we 
feel  unable  and  unwilling  to  resist.  But  for  its  finest 
manifestations  we  have  to  look  to  those  men  and  women, 
who  by  self-denial,  and  self-consecration  to  some  noble 
purpose,  have  been  enabled  to  accomplish  the  deli- 
verance of  the  captive,  and  the  opening  of  prison  doors 
to  those  who  were  bound.  It  is  only  in  such  fields  of 
labour  it  has  found  room  to  exhibit  to  the  best  advantage 
its  nobleness  and  beauty,  because  it  is  only  in  that  which 
is  clean  and  pure,  that  men  and  women  can  bring  forth 
the  sweetness  and  freshness  of  innocence,  and  lead  others 
from  the  paths  of  evil,  to  those  which  are  good  and 
blessed.  A  wicked  Court,  even  with  Kings  and  Queens 
at  its  head  will  injure,  while  a  good  one,  will  always  prove 
a  boon  and  a  blessing  in  all  directions. 

Nothing  has  perhaps  aroused  the  jealousy  and  aversion 
of  the  humbler  classes  to  the  higher,  so  much,  as  the 
manifested  repugnance  and  disdain  with  which  their 
various  callings  have  been  treated,  by  those  whose  hands 
were  never  required  to  be  soiled,  to  secure  their  daily  bread. 
The  result  has  been,  the  creation  of  a  wide  breach  be- 
tween the  one  and  the  other,  which  has  from  time  to 
time  received  a  well-needed  reproof,  from  those  in 
important  positions,  who  have  seen  the  vast  evils  it 
would  of  necessity  produce.  Had  the  exalted  and  in- 
fluential families  of  the  land,  but  have  followed  in  the 
steps  of  Her  Majesty,  and  shown  the  same  sympathy,  or 
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manifested  a  like  interest,  in  all  that  concerns  the  well- 
being,  and  comfort  of  those  whose  lot  it  is  to  toil  for 
many  hours  each  day,  to  provide  themselves  with  the 
common  necessities  of  life.  Had  those  who  possessed 
houses  and  lands,  shown  as  much  anxiety  for  the  welfare 
and  comfort  of  their  farm  labourers,  by  building  them 
decent  cottages,  even  if  they  had  only  been  in  some 
measure  as  well  constructed  as  the  stables,  for  their 
hunters  and  race-horses,  or  even  cows  and  sheep,  as  Her 
Majesty  has  done,  it  would  have  helped  very  much  to 
bind  all  together,  in  the  bonds  of  friendship  and  con- 
fidence, which  year  by  year  would  have  become  stronger 
and  stronger,  and  thus  secure  the  permanent  peace  and 
prosperity  of  all. 

It  may  be  truly  said,  that  the  grandest  eulogy  which 
can  be  pronounced  upon  Her  Majesty's  spirit  and  con- 
duct, may  be  put  in  the  simple  entreaty, 

"  Write  me  as  one  of  those  who  loved  her  fellow-beings." 

Yes,  beyond  doubt,  the  loftiest  ambition  which  any 
Queen,  or  indeed  any  one  of  her  subjects  can  have,  is  to 
be  thus  absorbed  in  the  one  grand  purpose  of  doing  good, 
and  being  good.  It  is  this  spirit  which  is  to  win  the 
victory,  and  men  are  becoming  more  and  more  every  day 
learning  to  see  and  feel,  that  whatever  and  whoever  erects 
a  barrier  in  the  way  of  the  fullest  realisation  of  this,  is 
no  friend  to  man  and  no  honour  to  God.  The  Priest  in 
his  surplice,  the  General  in  his  regimentals,  the  Baronet 
in  his  Hall,  the  Duke  under  his  Coronet,  yea  even  the 
Queen  under  her  Crown,  are  beginning  to  realise,  that 
day  by  day  the  world  is  gradually  outgrowing  the  dolls 
and  rattles  of  its  childhood,  and  more  and  more  disdains  to 
be  regarded  as  a  child,  but  demands  to  be  treated  as  a 
living  soul.  Office  seekers  feel  that  the  day  of  fawning 
is  passing  away.  Place  hunters  are  realising,  that  they 
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must  be  competent  to  fill  them,  or  they  will  be  sent 
about  their  business.  That  any  man  and  woman  to  be 
respected,  must  be  worthy,  because  they  possess  and 
manifest  those  noble  qualities  of  heart  and  life,  which 
alone  prove  the  existence  of  real  nobility  of  being. 

It  is  no  accident  that  Her  Majesty  has  manifested 
such  good  business  habits,  or  such  Idndness  of  heart  and 
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warn-mess  of  sympathy,  for  those  who  are  in  trouble. 
The  sound  principles  in  which  she  has  been  trained  by 
her  devoted  mother,  the  careful  attention  to  her  moral 
and  spiritual  development,  were  all  of  a  character  in 
every  way  fitted  to  develope  within  her,  a  deep  sense  of 
her  duty  as  a  daughter,  a  lofty  desire  to  live  as  a  real 
Queen,  worthy  of  the  position  she  has  had  to  occupy 
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The  very  strictness  with  which  she  had  been  schooled  in 
those  habits  of  carefulness,  truthfulness,  industry, 
economy,  and  self-control,  were  all  from  the  very  first 
dawn  of  her  experience,  just  the  very  best  lessons  to  fit 
her,  to  be  a  loving  mother,  a  devoted  wife,  a  considerate 
mistress,  a  generous  benefactor,  an  exemplary  Christian, 
and  a  noble — yea  model  Queen.  It  will  be  a  blessed 
thing  for  this  nation,  when  every  family,  royal,  noble,  or 
humble,  shall  in  like  manner,  from  the  early  dawn  of  life, 
be  thus  brought  under  similar  influences,  and  governed  by 
like  principles.  Let  the  family  circle  only  be  thus  taught 
to  obey,  and  walk  in  the  paths  of  righteousness,  then  the 
work  of  government  will  become  as  easy  as  it  is  now 
difficult,  and  the  reign  of  peace  shall  extend  upon  earth. 
"  In  Queen  Victoria,"  according  to  Macaulay,  "  her 
subjects  have  found  a  wiser,  gentler,  happier  Elizabeth." 
Indeed  it  may  with  confidence  be  asserted,  that  no  former 
monarch  has  so  completely  comprehended  the  great 
truth,  that  the  powers  of  the  Crown  are  held  in  trust 
for  the  good  of  the  people,  and  are  only  the  means,  and 
not  the  end  of  government.  The  Divine  right  of  Kings 
and  Queens,  ought  only  to  be  recognised  and  respected, 
as  it  is  Divine  in  its  principles  and  conduct.  Hence  the 
enlightened  policy,  and  the  purity  of  conduct,  which  has 
marked  the  Court  life  of  Her  Majesty,  has  won  for  her 
the  distinction,  of  being  the  most  Constitutional  Monarch 
this  country  has  ever  seen.  Her  example  in  the  practice 
of  every  social  and  domestic  virtue,  has  been  of  the  most 
beneficial  character  in  checking  evil,  and  promoting  good 
among  all  classes.  Her  stainless  life,  her  unobtrusive 
piety,  her  widefelt  sympathy  for  the  sorrowful  of  all 
classes,  her  practical  business-like  habits,  the  marked 
traits  of  the  woman,  which  has  over  and  over  again 
been  manifested  in  the  way  she  has  acted,  all  have 
combined  to  secure  for  her  that  respect  and  admiration, 
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which,  can  only  arise  from  a  conviction,  that  she  is  worthy 
of  its  recognition,  and  also  that  she  is  doing  her  best  to 
secure  the  present  and  permanent  prosperity  of  the  land, 
over  which  she  has  been  called  so  long,  and  happily  to 
reign. 

Now  courage  is  the  most  admired  of  human  virtues, 
and  it  is  so  attractive,  that  we  cannot  get  the  genuine 
article,  even  the  base  is  for  a  time  accepted.  But  only 
for  a  time.  For  as  soon  as  the  imposition  is  discovered, 
disgust  takes  the  place  of  approval.  How  many  times 
have  we  seen  the  swagger  of  the  would-be  man,  put  on 
for  an  air  of  manliness.  How  often  have  men  and 
women  tried  to  command  respect,  by  the  loftiness  of 
their  position,  or  the  abundance  of  their  wealth,  but  the 
badness  of  their  lives,  and  the  meanness  of  their  spirit,  has 
completely  defeated  their  ambition.  It  is  only  the  real 
thing  which  can  stand  the  test,  because  all  genuine  no- 
bility is  sure  to  reveal  itself,  in  a  noble  elevation  of  mind, 
a  loftiness  of  purpose,  a  purity  of  life,  and  a  firmness  of 
resolution,  which  neither  courts  the  smiles,  nor  fears  the 
frowns  of  any  number  of  opponents.  The  noble  in- 
fluences of  truth  and  purity,  with  the  best  and  grandest 
manifestations  of  its  existence  and  power,  have  always 
proved  in  every  way  worthy  of  every  man  or  woman's 
being,  while  the  absence  of  such  has  brought  them  down 
from  the  loftiest  pedestal  of  self-created  greatness,  or  the 
highest  post  to  which  they  may  have  succeeded  by  the 
mere  accident  of  birth.  Never  has  the  soundness  of 
these  principles  been  better  illustrated,  than  in  the  life  of 
Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  as  we  shall  see  as  we  gather 
together  the  incidents  of  her  career. 

Contrasting  the  reigns  of  others,  in  distant  parts, 
With  that  of  our  own  beloved  Queen,  Cyrus  Kedding, 
Who  was  born  in  1785  and  died  in  1870,  says  in  his 
"  Yesterdav  and  To-Dav  :"— 
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"  I  have  seen  many  sovereigns,  but  must  confess  they 
rather  lowered  than  increased  my  high  idea  of  a  crown. 
The  nation  scarcely  knows  the  amount  of  its  debt  to  such 
a  sovereign,  especially  the  large  part  of  it  which  never 
knew  what  it  was  to  live  in  the  times  of  that  reign.  Her 
Majesty,  whom  I  recall,  it  seems  but  a  few  years  ago, 
as  a  child  riding  on  a  pony  in  Kensington  Gardens, 
ripened  by  age,  and  exalted  by  the  decease  of  her  pre- 
decessor, the  good  King  William,  to  her  high  office,  has 
borne  her  faculties  so  meek,  hath  been  so  clear  in  her 
great  office,  that  it  would  be  the  highest  injustice,  not  to 
do  credit  to  the  satisfactory  fulfilment  of  her  exalted 
duties.  These  duties,  however,  are  but  as  the  letter  of 
her  humanity,  for  the  spirit  has  been  seen  to  be  that 
which  nature  can  alone  bestow  on  sovereign  or  serf." 

Of  all  people  in  the  world  it  may  be  truly  said,  a 
Queen  or  a  King  cannot  afford  to  do  evil.  It  does  not 
pay.  It  is  sure  to  hinder  the  realisation  of  the  respect 
which  such  a  lofty  position  should  instinctively  command, 
and  help  to  pull  down,  what  it  should  be  the  constant 
aim  of  such  to  build  up.  Prosperity  and  goodness  are 
^inked  together  by  a  chain  which  cannot  be  broken, 
while  evil  and  ruin  go  hand  in  hand  the  world  over,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest. 

Even  the  humblest,  or  the  poorest  dwelling,  may  be 
made  into  a  miniature  palace,  in  which  purity,  thrift, 
virtue,  godliness,  and  happiness  may  be  the  abode.  In 
it  may  be  witnessed,  scenes  which  will  make  life  noble 
and  dignified,  although  there  may  be  no  diamonds,  or 
costly  garments,  in  which  to  array  it.  Beneath  a  fustian 
jacket,  or  a  cotton  dress,  there  may  be  found  a  heart 
which  may  beat  with  as  lofty  an  emotion,  or  throb  as 
keen  with  sympathy,  as  ever  can  be  found  encased  in  silks, 
satin,  or  broadcloth  of  the  finest  texture.  A  good  home, 
however  humble,  is  the  very  best  of  schools,  while  a  bad 
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home,  even  in  a  palace,  will  be  a  source  of  untold  mis- 
chief. All,  rich  or  poor  alike,  can  best  learn  lessons  of 
self-control,  self-denial,  cheerfulness,  patience,  obedience, 
and  duty,  at  such  firesides,  and  if  they  do  not  do  so 
there,  it  is  very  improbable  they  will  do  it  anywhere  else. 
Let  then  every  home  become  the  sanctuary  for  the  heart, 
the  refuge  amid  the  storms  and  difficulties  of  life,  the 
one  meeting  place  to  which  all  will  resort  for  counsel, 
co-operation,  and  sympathy,  and  soon  the  whole  land 
will  be  filled  with  illustrations  of  the  best  kind  of  men 
and  women,  all  striving  together  to  enrich  each  other  and 
the  world,  with  everything  calculated  to  elevate  and 
adorn  humanity.  Believing  as  we  do,  that  Her  Majesty 
has  had  this  advantage,  and  also  endeavoured  to  hand 
it  down  to  her  children,  and  the  nation,  we  may  with 
propriety  apply  to  her  the  words  of  Euripides,  where  he 
says :  "  0  lady,  nobility  is  thine,  and  thy  form  is  the 
reflection  of  thy  nature." 
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"  For  the  high-born  and  the  low 

There's  a  joy  that  all  may  know, 
A  source  of  bliss  exhaustless,  undefiledj 

Though  simple  it  may  seem, 

Believe  me  'tis  no  dream, 
But  lessons  life  has  taught  me  from  a  child  : 

It  is,  to  act  your  part 

With  purity  of  heart ; 
Unsullied  though  temptations  rise  in  view  j 

With  firm  unyielding  will, 

Those  duties  to  fulfil, 
Our  father  has  ordain'd  for  us  to  do." 

ROWLAND  Bnowx. 

far  as  having  a  good  pedigree 
is  concerned,  Her  Majesty  had 
the  advantage  of  this,  both  from 
her  father  and  her  mother  also. 
Her  father  could  trace  back  his 
descent  through  Princes  and 
Kings  to  Alfred  the  Great. 
Her  mother  could  also  produce 
evidence  of  an  unbroken  line 
of  descent,  from  the  Coburg 
family  for  nine  hundred  years. 
One  of  these  ancestors  was 
Frederic,  the  wise  Elector  of  Saxony,  a  very  warm  friend 
of  Martin  Luther,  and  one  of  the  first  to  embrace  the 
doctrine  of  the  Reformation.  Another  of  her  fore- 
fathers was  Frederic  of  Saxony,  whose  two  children 
were  kidnapped  by  a  rebel  knight.  These,  fortunately, 
were  rescued  through  the  exertions  of  a  charcoal  burner 
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after  great  difficulty,  who,  with  'his  heirs  for  ever,  were 
handsomely  rewarded  with  the  right  of  cutting  from  the 
royal  forests,  wood  for  their  business  and  other  privi- 
leges. Her  Majesty  is  the  twelfth  in  direct  descent 
from  Ernest,  the  eldest  of  these  very  children. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  character  of  the 
stream,  through  which  the  current  of  life  had  been 
transmitted  to  Her  Majesty,  it  is  satisfactory  to  know 
that  on  both  sides — that  of  the  father  and  the  mother — 
she  had  the  blessed  privilege  of  being  the  child  of  good, 
pious  parents.  In  this  she  had  much  cause  for  thank- 
fulness, especially  as  the  previous  monarchs  had  not  by 
any  means  been  remarkable,  for  the  manifestation  of  this 
kind  of  life,  either  in  themselves,  their  families,  or  their 
Court ;  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  record  is  anything 
but  one  of  nobleness  of  life,  purity  of  influence,  and 
salutary  in  its  character.  Hence  we  have  the  more  to  be 
thankful  for,  that  a  change  so  much  for  the  better,  was  in- 
troduced by  the  accession  of  Victoria  to  the  Throne. 

It  was,  therefore,  an  advantage  to  be  the  child  of  such 
worthy  parents.  Her  father,  the  Duke  of  Kent,  was  the 
fourth  son,  and  the  fifth  child  of  George  III.  Owing  to 
the  mistaken  notions  and  mean  spirit  of  his  father,  the 
Duke's  early  life  had  been  clouded  with  many  trials 
and  perplexities.  Indeed,  he  was  in  his  young  days  ex- 
posed to  influences  anything  but  favourable  to  his  moral 
character.  In  addition  to  this  he  was  kept  so  short 
of  money  that,  before  his  marriage,  he  frequently  was 
under  the  necessity  of  getting  into  debt.  For  a  time  he 
was  Colonel  of  the  7th  Fusiliers,  at  Gibraltar,  where  he 
won  for  himself  a  reputation  as  a  strict  disciplinarian. 
In  1791  he  went  to  Canada,  where  he  took  part  in  the 
redu9tion  of  St.  Lucie,  on  April  4th,  1794.  Owing, 
however,  to  a  fall  from  his  horse,  in  1798,  it  was  rendered 
necessary  for  him  to  return  to  England. 
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While  on  one  of  his  journies  in  Canada,  a  story  is  told 
of  the  way  by  which  his  royal  status  was  discovered,  by  an 
inquisitive  person.  "We  arrived,"  says  his  travelling  com- 
panion, "  late 
one  evening  at 
the  little  inn  of 
'The  Cedars,' on 
the  St.  Law- 
rence. The  land- 
lord was  very 
attentive,  for  he 
saw  that  he  had 
under  his  roof 
no  ordinary  per- 
sonage, but  who 
it  was  he  could 
not  possibly 
guess.  He  fre- 
quently entered 
his  Eoyal  High- 
ness's  sitting- 
room.  The  first 
time  he  said,  '  I 
think,  Captain, 
you  rang  the 
table-bell.  What 
did  you  please 
to  want?'  The 
second  time  he 
brought  in  a 
plate  of  rasp- 
berries, and  said, 
<  We  have  found  in  the  woods,  Major,  a  few  rasp- 
berries. Will  you  please  to  taste  them?'  He  invented 
a  third  and  fourth  excuse  for  entering,  and  saluted  hia 
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Highness  first  as  Colonel  and  then  as  General.  The  last 
time,  just  before  leaving  the  room,  he  returned  from 
the  door,  fell  on  his  knees,  and  cried  out,  '  May  it  please 
your  Majesty  to  pardon  us  if  we  don't  behave  suitable ; 
I  know  that  you  are  not  to  be  known.  I  mean  no 
offence  in  calling  you  Captain  and  Colonel.  What  must 
I  call  you  ?  For  anything  I  can  tell  you  may  be  a  king's 
son.'  To  this  the  Duke  would  have  given  a  kind 
answer,  but  for  an  universal  and  irrepressible  explosion 
of  laughter.  If  you  had  seen  the  scared  old  innkeeper 
on  his  knees,  you  would  have  laughed  too." 

In  the  year  1799  he  was  created  Duke  of  Kent,  and 
Earl  of  Dublin.  Then  he  was  made  a  General,  and 
became  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  force,  in  North 
America.  But  in  1800,  owing  again  to  ill-health,  he  had 
once  more  to  return  home  to  England.  In  1802  he  was 
appointed  to  the  post  of  Governor  of  Gibraltar.  Here,  his 
high-toned  morality  showed  itself  so  firmly  in  his  deter- 
mination to  put  down  vice,  that  it  aroused  the  oppo- 
sition of  those  who  were  profiting  by  such  proceedings, 
so  he  resigned  rather  than  tolerate  such  things.  He 
was  simply  acting  in  the  spirit  of  the  genuine  reformer, 
for,  like  all  such  men,  he  was  before  his  time,  and  in 
advance  of  public  sentiment.  "We  shall  see  this  if  we 
take  the  following  testimony  of  one  who  thus  describes 
the  nature  of  the  Duke's  efforts:  "The  Duke's  aim," 
he  says,  "  was  to  suppress  the  licentiousness  and  dissi- 
pation of  the  wine-houses.  The  honourable  attempt  was 
made,  but  with  doubtful  success.  The  wine  licenses 
were  withdrawn,  and  for  a  time  the  peaceful  inhabitants 
of  Gibraltar  could  carry  on  their  business,  walk  in  the 
streets,  and  repose  in  their  dwellings  at  less  risk  of 
insult,  or  outrage,  than  before ;  drunkenness  disappeared  • 
from  among  the  soldiers,  cleanliness  and  discipline  were 
restored,  while  military  punishments  were  reduced  in 
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frequency,  the  hospitals  emptied  of  their  numerous  in- 
mates, and  the  sexton  disappointed  of  his  daily  work. 
But  the  liquor  merchants  were  driven  from  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  enormous  profits,  and  instigated  the  un- 
reflecting soldiery  to  vengeance  for  the  loss  of  those 
indulgences  which  devoured  their  pay  and  destroyed 
their  health.  Insubordination  broke  out  on  all  sides, 
the  Governor  was  not  supported  by  the  local  autho- 
rities, and,  after  receiving  the  grateful  and  unanimous 
acknowledgments  of  the  civil  population  of  Gibraltar, 
he  returned  from  a  post  in  which  his  efforts  for  the  public 
good  were  more  zealous  than  fortunate." 

He  was  not  altogether  without  friends  in  England, 
although  they  were  few  and  far  between.  The  Prince  of 
Wales,  although  not  particularly  fond  of  his  brother,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Prime  Minister  Addington  a  strong  letter, 
in  which  he  said  with  much  warmth  and  even  severity : 

"  You  send  a  man  out  to  control  a  garrison  all  but  in 
a  state  of  open  mutiny.  You  tell  him  to  terminate  such 
a  disgraceful  state  of  things.  You  assure  him  of  the 
unqualified  support  of  Government  in  his  undertaking. 
He  goes  out.  He  finds  matters  infinitely  worse  than 
they  were  represented.  The  impending  outbreak  odcurs. 
He  quells  it  thoroughly.  By  way  of  reward  you  disgrace 
him !  If  you  want  to  deter  an  officer  from  doing  his 
duty,  or  desire  to  encourage  a  mutinous  soldier,  your 
tactics  are  admirable.  They  cannot  fail  to  attain  such 
a  result.  Edward  may  well  complain.  He  were  neither 
officer  nor  man,  if  he  were  silent." 

He  was,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  but  a  man  and  an 
officer,  and  ought  to  have  been  backed  up  by  the  autho- 
rities at  home.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gibraltar 
who  knew  the  good  he  had  done,  and  the  beneficial 
results  which  followed,  not  only  sent  the  Government  an 
indignant  protest  against  their  cor  duct,  but  also  pre- 
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sented  him  with  a  testimonial  of  plate,  valued  at  two 
thousand  pounds,  as  a  substantial  proof  of  their  grati- 
tude and  respect,  for  the  work  he  had  done  while  among 
them. 

After  this,  he  resided  mainly  on  the  Continent,  and  in 
1816,  while  taking  a  tour,  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
widow  of  Prince  Leiningen.  This  ripened  into  affection 
on  both  sides,  and  ultimately  led  to  their  union.  The 
Princess  possessed  an  annuity  of  d£5,000,  which,  how- 
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ever,  had  to  be  surrendered  on  her  marriage.  Parlia- 
ment voted  the  Duke  the  small  income  of  .£6,000  a  year, 
and  the  happy  couple,  after  being  married  on  the  Con- 
tinent, were  also  reunited  in  England  on  July  13th,  1818. 
Soon  after  the  Duke  and  Duchess  went  to  live  in  their 
Continental  home,  the  Castle  of  Amorbach,  which 
belonged  to  the  Leiningen  family.  As  soon  as  it 
became  evident  there  was  good  ground  for  believing, 
that  an  heir  to  their  house  would  arrive  ere  long,  the 
Duchess  agreed  to  the  very  natural  and  patriotic  wish  of 
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her  husband,  that  the  child  should  be  born  in  England. 
The  Duke  was,  however,  so  anxious  for  the  safety  of  his 
wife  and  yet  unborn  child,  that  he  drove  the  carriage 
himself  throughout  the  whole  of  the  land  journey,  from 
the  Castle  of  Amorbach  to  Kensington  Palace,  where 
they  arrived  early  in  the  month  of  April,  1819.  From 
that  time  to  the  date  of  the  birth  of  the  Princess,  the 
Duchess  was  to  be  seen  taking  her  daily  walks  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Palace.  However,  on  the  24th  of  May, 
the  Princess  was  born. 

Sad  to  say  that,  after  only  nineteen  months  of  married 
life,  he  was  called  away,  leaving  his  widow  and  only  child 
practically  strangers  in  a  strange  land,  as  the  Duchess 
said,  "  My  infant  and  myself  were  awfully  deprived  of 
father  and  husband.  We  stood  alone,  almost  friendless 
and  unknown,  in  this  country  ;  I  could  not  even  speak  its 
language.  I  did  not  hesitate  how  to  act.  I  gave  up  my 
home,  my  kindred,  and  other  duties,  to  devote  myself  to 
a  duty  which  was  to  be  the  sole  object  of  my  future 
life."  And  right  nobly  she  discharged  her  solemn  under- 
taking. Yet  from  such  a  dark  beginning  there  was 
to  arise,  the  brightest  reign  any  Queen  or  King  has 
over  lived,  in  this  or  any  other  land. 

It  may  also  be  interesting  to  know  something  of  the 
religious  feelings  and  views  of  the  Queen's  father.  The 
following  incident  related  by  a  clergyman  who  was  often 
admitted  into  his  presence,  and  taken  from  the  "  Life  of 
the  Duke  of  Kent,"  will  place  the  matter  in  a  very  clear 
light.  He  says.: 

"  Two  or  three  evenings  previous  to  his  visit  to  Sid- 
rnouth  I  was  at  Kensington  Palace  ;  and  on  my  rising  to 
take  leave,  the  Duke  intimated  his  wish  that  I  should  see 
the  infant  Princess  in  her  crib,  adding,  *  as  it  may  be 
some  time  before  we  meet  again,  I  should  like  you  to  see 
the  child,  and  give  her  your  blessing.'  Tut?  Duke  pre- 
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ceded  me  into  the  little  Princess's  room,  and  on  my 
closing  a  short  prayer,  in  which  I  had  asked  God  that  as 
she  grew  in  years  she  might  grow  in  grace,  and  in  favour 
both  with  God  and  man,  nothing  could  exceed  the 
fervour  and  feeling  with  which  he  responded  in  an  em- 
phatic 'Amen.'  Then,  with  no  slight  emotion,  he  con- 
tinued, '  Don't  pray  simply  that  her's  may  be  a  brilliant 
career,  and  exempt  from  those  trials  and  struggles  which 
have  pursued  her  father ;  but  pray  that  God's  blessing 
may  rest  on  her,  that  it  may  overshadow  her,  and  that  in 
all  her  coming  years  she  may  be  guided  and  guarded  by 
God/'  That  prayer  was  offered.  And  may  we  not  add 
also  answered  ? 

It  may  be  as  well  also  to  notice  some  other  charac- 
teristics of  Her  Majesty's  father.  The  Duke  of  Kent 
was  tall  and  striking  in  appearance,  irreproachable  in  his 
private  life,  which  in  those  days  was  by  no  means 
common  among  the  upper  classes.  He  was  also  exact  in 
all  his  business  habits.  Trained  to  a  military  life,  and 
as  a  Commander  in  the  British  Army,  he  was  at  times 
considered  too  strict  in  his  discipline,  and  incurred, 
indeed,  some  degree  of  disfavour  because  of  this  spirit. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  such  a  generous  sup- 
porter of  popular  Government,  at  a  time  when  the 
ruling  classes  were  just  as  enthusiastic  in  opposing  it, 
that  he  won  over  to  his  side  the  sympathy  of  those  who 
believed  in  progress.  At  a  banquet  at  which  he  spoke, 
in  reply  to  a  toast  to  "The  Junior  Members  of  the 
Boyal  Family,"  he  said :  "  I  am  a  friend  of  Civil  and 
Eeligious  Liberty,  all  the  world  over.  I  am  an  enemy 
to  all  religious  tests.  I  am  a  supporter  of  a  general 
system  of  education.  All  men  are  my  brethren ;  and  I 
hold  that  power  is  delegated  only  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people.  These  are  the  principles  of  myself,  and  of  my 
beloved  brother,  the  Duke  of  Sussex.  They  are  not 
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popular  principles  just  now — that  is,  they  do  not  conduct 
to  place  or  office.  All  the  members  of  the  Royal  Family 
do  not  hold  the  same  principles.  For  this  I  do  not 
blame  them ;  but  we  claim  for  ourselves  the  right  of 
thinking  and  acting  as  we  think  best." 


THE  DUKE  OF   KENT. 

These  noble  words  deserve  to  be  cherished  in  the  heart 
and  memory  of  every  lover  of  his  country,  coming  aa 
they  did  from  one  who  had  at  that  time  to  incur  the 
opposition  of  large  numbers  with  whom  he  had  to  asso- 
ciate, but  who  felt  that  the  people  and  their  interests 
were  of  supreme  importance,  and  their  welfare  required 
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consideration,  as  well  as  the  existence  of  a  Cabinet, 
or  even  the  maintenance  of  a  Throne,  however  ancient 
it  might  be  in  its  origin,  or  magnificent  in  its  outward 
splendour. 

Another  authority  also  tells  us  that  "  there  was  no  want 
or  misery  which  he  did  not  endeavour  to  relieve  to  the 
extreme  limit  of  his  embarrassed  fortune.  There  was  no 
public  charity  to  which  his  purse,  his  time,  his  presence, 
his  eloquence,  were  not  willingly  devoted,  nor  to  the 
ends  of  which  they  did  not  powerfully  conduce."  He 
was,  without  doubt,  the  best  of  the  sons  of  George  III. 
Those  who  knew  him  best  loved  him  most.  Indeed,  one 
of  his  acquaintances,  Mr.  J.  Hardinge,  a  Welsh  judge, 
gives  us  the  following  as  his  verdict :  "  The  manly 
character  of  his  good  sense,  and  the  eloquence  of  his 
expression,  were  striking.  But  even  they  were  not  so 
enchanting  as  that  grace  of  manner  which  distinguishes 
him.  Compared  with  it,  in  my  honest  opinion,  Lord 
Chesterfield,  whom  I  am  old  enough  to  have  heard  and 
seen,  was  a  dancing  master."  The  judge  then  goes  on 
to  add,  that  the  Duke  "  opened  himself  very  much  to 
me  in  detail,  with  disclosures  in  confidence,  and  political 
ones  too,  which  interested  as  well  as  enlightened  me  very 
much,  but  which,  as  a  man  of  honour,  I  cannot  reveal." 
.  .  .  He  then  adds  this  most  important  testimony :  "  He 
is  no  gamester,  be  is  no  huntsman,  he  never  goes  to 
Newmarket,  but  he  loves  riding  upon  the  road,  a  full 
swing  trot  of  nine  miles  an  hour." 

We  are  also  told  by  Lord  Teignmouth,  as  President  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  that  the  Duke  of 
Kent  had  been  a  great  friend  of  that  Society,  and  by 
attendance  at  its  meetings,  and  in  other  ways,  had  done 
much  to  promote  its  prosperity.  He  believed  also  that 
education  should  be  made  universal  among  the  people, 
and  that  religious  liberty  should  be  complete.  Indeed, 
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in  so  many  ways  were  his  sympathies  and  efforts  shown 
in  behalf  of  other  efforts  to  benefit  and  bless  the  people 
that  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  connected  with 
sixty-two  societies  identified  with  their  welfare. 

Soon  after  his  somewhat  sudden  death  the  Duchess,  in 
company  with  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg,  visited 
London,  where  addresses  of  condolence  were  voted  by 
both  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  address  of  the  Com- 
mons was  presented  by  Lord  Morpeth  and  Lord  Olive  to 
the  Duchess  of  Kent  at  Kensington  Palace,  who  received 
their  lordships  with  the  infant  Princess  in  her  arms. 
Nothing,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  that  historic  building 
has  ever  occurred  of  a  more  interesting  or  affecting 
character. 

With  reference  to  the  Queen's  mother,  it  may  with 
confidence  be  said,  that  the  Duke  of  Kent  was  most  for- 
tunate in  securing  such  a  treasure  as  she  proved  herselt 
to  be.  She  was  a  widow  at  the  time  he  married  her, 
with  two  children,  Prince  Charles  Emich  and  Princess 
Anna  Feodora.  The  Duke  was  at  the  time  of  his  mar- 
riage fifty-eight,  the  Princess  a  little  over  thirty, 
and  in  the  full  bloom  of  her  beauty.  They  were  married 
at  Kew  on  July  17th,  1818.  The  following  May  Her 
Majesty  was  born. 

If  it  is  right  to  speak  well  of  Her  Majesty's  father, 
what  words  are  sufficiently  powerful  to  describe,  the 
lofty  character  and  magic  influence  of  the  Duchess  of 
Kent,  her  mother  ?  If  it  is  true  that 

"  She  who  rocks  the  cradle 
Rules  the  world," 

how  infinitely  important  was  it,  that  the  young  Princess 
should  have  had  such  a  devoted,  conscientious,  pains- 
taking, and  loving  mother. 

It  is   indeed  impossible  to  do  justice   to  the  noble 
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character  of  the  mother  of  Her  Majesty.  She  seemed, 
after  the  death  of  her  husband,  only  to  live  for  one  pur- 
pose— her  daughter's  welfare.  To  watch  over  her  child's 
mind,  to  train  her  with  the  most  vigilant  care,  to  mould 
her  character,  and  so  qualify  her  in  the  best  possible 
manner  for  the  position  she  would  have  to  occupy.  For 
forty-one  years  of  widowhood,  she  never  faltered  in  this 
anxiety,  or  even  for  a  single  moment  swerved  from  this 
purpose.  None  can  tell  how  much  the  nation  is  in- 
debted to  her  wise,  patient,  persevering,  self-denying 
efforts,  to  plant  right  principles  and  foster  the  best  ideas 
in  the  mind  of  her  child.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  rightly 
to  record  the  story  of  the  eventful  reign  of  Her  Majesty, 
without  recognising  how  much  of  the  purity  of  character, 
and  loftiness  of  aspiration,  which  has  marked  Victoria's 
career  has  been  owing,  under  God,  to  the  moulding  and 
training  which  she  received  from  her  mother's  influence. 
Never  perhaps  has  Napoleon's  answer  to  the  question, 
"What  is  the  great  want  of  the  French  nation?" 
mothers !  been  more  forcibly  illustrated  by  an  example 
than  in  this  country.  It  has  been  a  blessing  to  England 
to  have  had  such  a  mother  and  such  a  daughter.  It 
will  be  also  a  blessing  if  all  Her  Majesty's  children  shall 
be  wise  enough  to  follow  in  the  same  steps,  and  pursue 
the  same  course,  for  in  no  way  can  they  better  show  their 
love,  and  respect  to  the  memory,  than  by  resolving  to 
Land  down  to  their  children  a  similar  example  of  purity 
and  integrity. 

The  following  sketch  by  an  anonymous  writer,  pub- 
lished many  years  ago,  gives  a  beautiful  illustration  of 
the  homely  character  of  the  daily  life,  of  the  young  Prin- 
cess and  her  half-sister  during  their  childhood,  and  will 
help  us  to  realise  the  healthy  character  of  the  surround- 
ings, under  which  they  have  been  brought  up.  He 
says: 
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'*  The  regularity  which  pervaded  the  Duchess  of  Kent's 
household,  and  particularly  everything  which  related  to 
the  royal  infant,  enables  us  to  give  a  slight  sketch  of  the 
manner  in  which  her  days  were  chiefly  passed.  The 
whole  family  were  early  risers,  and  the  Duchess,  her 
daughters,  the  Baroness  de  Spaedth,  and  Miss  Lehzen, 
the  governess  of  the  Princess  Feodora,  met  in  the 
breakfast-room  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  summer,  and  in 
very  hot  weather  even  earlier. 

"  In  this  pretty  room,  ornamented  with  paintings  of 
all  her  children,  the  Duchess  and  her  family  having 
paid  their  morning  tribute  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving, 
partook  together  of  their  first  social  meal,  the  Princess 
Victoria,  being  seated  beside  the  Duchess,  in  her  elegant 
little  rosewood  chair,  and  having  before  her  a  small 
round  table  to  correspond,  upon  which  her  bread,  milk, 
and  fruit  were  placed,  whilst  her  nurse  attended  upon 
her. 

"  Immediately  after  breakfast  the  Princess  Feodora 
retired  with  her  governess  to  her  study,  and  the  little 
Princess,  generally  from  nine  to  ten  o'clock,  mounted 
her  donkey,  and  rode  round  the  gardens.  If  the  weather 
was  unfavourable,  a  carriage  airing,  at  twelve  o'clock, 
was  substituted. 

"  From  ten  to  twelve  the  Duchess  devoted  herself  to  the 
instruction  of  her  infant  daughter,  and  much  of  general, 
useful,  and  most  important  knowledge  did  the  royal  pupil 
imbibe  from  the  lips  of  her  amiable  and  pious  mother. 
When  the  morning  tasks  were  over,  the  Duchess  would 
retire  to  her  private  sitting-room,  in  which  she  pursued 
her  own  occupations.  Furnelli's  bust  of  her  darling 
child  at  two  years  old  surmounting  the  writing-desk  at 
which  she  usually  sat ;  and  the  little  Princess,  always 
accompanied  by  her  affectionate  nurse,  Mrs.  Brock,  whom 
she  would  frequently  clasp  round  the  neck,  and  call  her 
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1  dear,  dear  Boppy,'  amused  herself  with  running  to  and 
fro  through  the  spacious  suite  of  rooms  extending  round 
two  sides  of  the  palace.  In  each  of  these  rooms  were  to 
.be  seen  some  of  her  toys — carriages,  horses,  cows,  dolls, 
baby  houses,  models  of  shops,  etc. 

"  At  two  o'clock  exactly  the  Princess  always  dined, 
upon  the  plainest  and  most  wholesome  fare,  the  Duchess 
and  her  elder  daughter  taking  their  luncheon  at  the 
same  time.  After  dinner,  the  lessons  were  again  resorted 
to  till  about  four  o'clock,  when  the  Duchess  would  either 
take  her  two  children  to  visit  some  members  of  the 
Eoyal  Family,  or  some  favoured  friend  amongst  the 
nobility ;  or  they  would  take  a  lengthened  airing  in  a 
carriage;  after  which  the  infant  Princess  would  come  out 
with  her  little  chair,  to  ride  or  walk  alternately  in 
Kensington  Gardens.  Sometimes,  indeed,  when  the 
weather  was  very  fine,  the  family  party  would  spend  the 
whole  afternoon  under  the  trees  upon  the  lawn,  and 
seldom  return  to  the  house  till  near  the  Duchess's  dinner 
hour,  which  was  seven  o'clock. 

"  When  Her  Eoyal  Highness  sat  down  to  dinner,  the 
Princess  Yictoria  was  seated  in  her  little  chair,  at  her 
right  hand,  and  took  her  bread  and  milk  for  supper, 
the  nurse  standing  behind  her.  When  she  had  com- 
pleted her  meal  she  was  allowed  to  leave  the  table,  and 
Mrs.  Brock  played  with  her  in  the  same  room,  till  the 
Duchess's  dinner  was  over,  when  the  Princess  returned 
to  partake  of  the  dessert ;  and  this  was  always  the  case, 
whether  the  Duchess  had  company  or  not. 

"  The  Princess  Sophia  frequently  joined  the  party  in 
the  evening,  and  about  nine  o'clock  the  Eoyal  Child  was 
taken  to  her  beautiful  little  French  bed,  on  one  side  of 
her  mother's  large  beautiful  one.  The  Princess  Feodora 
occupied  a  third,  at  the  other  side ;  the  nurse  sleeping  in 
a  small  room  immediately  adjoining." 
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Can  anything  be  more  truly  simple,  yet  beautiful  in 
this  wise  mother's  method  of  training  her  children  in 
good  habits  ?  She  died  full  of  years,  and  rich  in  the 
respect  and  love  of  all  who  had  watched  her  career. 
Writing  of  the  sad  event,  the  Princess  Alice,  in  a  letter  to 
her  mother,  when  recalling  the  circumstance,  said : 
"When  all  was  over,  papa  led  you  to  the  sofa  in  the 
colonnade,  and  then  took  me  to  you.  I  took  that  as  a 
sacred  request  from  him,  to  love,  cherish,  and  comfort 
my  darling  mother  to  all  the  extent  of  my  weak  powers." 
And  nobly  did  she  fulfil  her  mission,  as  subsequent 
events  amply  prove. 

Prince  Albert  gives  us,  in  a  few  words,  some  idea  of 
the  deep  sorrow  which  Her  Majesty  passed  through  when 
parting  with  her  mother.  He  says  : 

"  She  is  greatly  upset,  and  feels  her  childhood  rush 
back  upon  her  memory  with  the  most  vivid  force.  Her 
grief  is  extreme.  .  .  .  For  the  last  two  years  her  constant 
care  and  "occupation  have  been  to  keep  watch  over  her 
mother's  comfort,  and  the  influence  of  her  upon  her  own 
character  has  been  most  salutary.  In  body  she  is  well, 
though  terribly  nervous  .  .  .  She  remains  almost  entirely 
alone."  Yet,  not  alone,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  the 
silent  chamber  to  which  she  retired  when  first  the  cares 
of  the  State  came  upon  her,  to  seek  help  from  One  to  fit 
her  for  its  duties ;  so,  she  then  would  seek  grace  to  bear 
the  loss  she  had  sustained. 
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CHAPTER   IIL 

A   ROYAL    BABY. 

"  See !  in  the  sunshine  of  a  mother's  smile, 

Under  the  mantle  of  a  mother's  care, 
A  maid,  the  hope  of  England,  blooms  awhile, 
Bright  as  the  jewel  in| Aurora's  hair, 
Fresh  as  the  rose,  and  as  the  lily  fair ; 
When  -with  enduring  virtue  heaven  endow, 
The  burden  of  a  kingly  crown  to  bear." 

rilHE  beautiful  flowers  which 
-*-  burst  forth  in  all  their 
fragrance  and  loveliness  in  the 
month  of  May,  very  suggestively 
remind  us  of  the  opening  dawn 
of  Her  Majesty's  life. 
It,  too,  has  been  full 
of  beauty  and  spirit. 
Truly,  in  her  case,  we 
can  say  that  there  was, 
"  First  the  blade,  then 
the  ear,  and  then  the 
full  corn  in  the  ear." 
From  its  earliest  mo- 
ments,  it  has  been  marked  with  an  ever  increasing 
manifestation  of  the  true  Queen.  Stamped  by  truthful- 
ness, purity,  and  integrity,  her  life  has  been  one  worthy 
of  her  position,  and  calculated  to  add  lustre  to  the 
annals  of  the  nation  over  whom  she  has  long  reigned. 
Let  us  then  gather  up  some  of  the  incidents  of  her 
early  childhood,  as  indicative  of  the  true  worth  of  her 
life  and  deeds. 

At  a  quarter  past  four  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  of 
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May,  1819,  a  little  stranger  was  born  in  Kensington 
Palace,  whose  name  and  subsequent  history  was  destined 
to  mark  an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  England. 
The  same  evening  the  Gazette  announced  also  the  fact 
that  "  the  young  Princess  was  in  perfect  health." 
Among  the  distinguished  persons  who  were  assembled 
to  welcome  her  were  the  Dukes  of  Sussex  and  Wellington, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Lords  Lansdowne  and 
Bathurst,  the  Bishop  of  London,  Mr.  Canning,  and 
Mr.  Nicholas  Yansittart,  afterwards  Lord  Bexley.  This 
little  stranger  was  England's  future  Queen. 

Considerable  interest  was  manifested  by  all  classes  in 
this  occurrence,  inasmuch  as  all,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  were  more  or  less  concerned  in  its  taking  place. 
So  much  was  this  the  case,  that  for  several  days,  it  is 
said,  lines  of  carriages,  reaching  from  Kensington  Palace 
to  Hyde  Park  Corner,  might  be  seen  conveying  those 
who  had  the  privilege  of  calling,  to  inquire  how  the 
Eoyal  Mother  and  Princess  were  progressing. 

It  was  also  regarded,  at  the  time,  as  a  happy  coin- 
cidence that  the  infant  Princess  was  born  upon  the  same 
day  which,  eighty-one  years  before,  had  witnessed  the 
birth  of  her  grandfather,  though  by  a  change  in  arrang- 
ing the  old  style  to  the  new,  the  anniversary  had  been 
transferred  to  the  4th  of  June. 

It  has  been  said  that  "the  unexpected  always 
happens."  Certainly,  so  far  as  the  accession  to  the 
Throne  of  England  was  concerned,  at  one  time  there  was 
very 'little  probability  of  her  ever  occupying  such  a 
position.  Upon  the  death  of  Princess  Charlotte,  the 
only  child  of  George  IV.,  the  Duke  of  York  became 
heir-presumptive  to  the  Crown,  but  his  Eoyal  Highness 
had  no  children,  so  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  the  third  son 
of  George  III.,  came  next  in  succession.  The  Duke  of 
Clarence  married,  and  his  wife,  the  Princess  Adelaide 
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bore  him  a  daughter,  who,  if  she  had  lived,  would,  in 
due  time,  have  become  Queen.  It  so  happened,  however, 
that  this  child  died  in  infancy,  leaving  the  Princess 
Victoria  claimant  to  the  position.  Even  then  her  claim 
was  not  beyond  the  possibility  of  being  superseded.  The 
year  she  was  born  several  other  royal  children  also  were 
born,  and  others  nearer  the  Throne  might  come  to  the 
position  before  her. 

Her  German  relations  were  fond  of  calling  her  "  The 
Little  May  Flower,"  because  she  was  born  on  the  24th  of 
May,  1819.  Her  father  was  Edward,  Duke  of  Kent, 
fourth  son  of  George  III.  Her  mother  was  Victoria,  the 
sister  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg,  and  widow  of  the 
Prince  of  Leiningen.  There  had  been  a  little  girl,  the 
Princess  of  Feodora  of  Leiningen  born  to  her  already, 
she  was  therefore  the  beloved  half-sister,  to  the  "  Little 
May  Flower." 

The  year  1819  was  not  only  remarkable  for  the  be- 
ginning of  Her  Majesty's  life,  but  it  also  marked  the 
end  of  a  fearful  series  of  wars,  which  terminated  at 
Waterloo,  on  the  18th  of  June,  during  which  millions  of 
money  had  been  spent,  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
lives  slaughtered,  and,  as  a  consequence,  sorrow  and 
distress  had  entered  hundreds  of  homes,  caused  by  the 
death  of  a  husband,  son,  or  some  relation.  In  addition' 
to  this,  trade  was  bad,  and  great  distress  prevailed  among 
the  people,  owing  to  the  bread  and  other  heavy  taxes, 
proving  more  burdensome  than  the  circumstances  of  the 
people  could  bear.  It  was  a  dismal  outlook  for  all  classes. 
Many  unjust  laws  were  in  operation,  and  efforts  were 
made  in  all  directions  by  those  who  were  in  power,  to 
keep  the  people  from  combining  to  get  them  redressed, 
or  in  any  way  altered.  The  Eeform  Bill,  which,  after 
many  struggles  and  difficulties,  became  law  in  1832,  was 
scarcely  dreamt  of,  so  that  the  Members  of  Parliament 
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did  not  represent  the  people,  so  much  as  their  own 
interests,  for  which  they  had  either  paid,  or  inherited 
by  birth.  The  result,  was  that  the  ignorance,  vice,  crime, 
and  a  host  of  other  evils  connected  with  our  manufac- 
turing districts,  which  afterwards  were  so  violently 
exposed,  denounced,  and  removed,  by  the  noble  efforts  of 
Lord  Shaftesbury  (then  Lord  Ashley),  were  yet  un- 
assailed,  and  as  a  consequence  the  condition  of  the 
masses  was  more  deplorable  than  it  is  possible  to  imagine. 
It  was  indeed  time  for  a  change  to  take  place,  if  England 
was  to  be  free  from  tyranny,  oppression,  and  wrong, 
so  that  she  might  enter  upon  a  career  of  progress,  which 
should  result  in  scattering  blessings  on  those,  who  had 
hitherto  known  but  little  of  the  comforts  of  home  life, 
and  at  the  same  time  open  up  avenues  to  the  spread  of 
trade,  by  which  not  only  the  manufacturers,  but  also  the 
employed,  should  be  benefited,  and  opportunities  given 
for  men  and  women  to  rise,  from  degradation  to  respec- 
tability, and  from  poverty,  to  positions  of  comparative 
wealth  and  competence.  How  this  has  been  accom- 
plished by  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws,  the  adoption 
of  Free  Trade  principles,  the  extension  of  education,  the 
Factory  Acts,  and  other  social  movements  of  the  last 
fifty  years,  can  be  best  understood  by  all  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  inquire  into  the  matter.  Especially 
may  it  be  seen,  by  an  examination  into  the  life-work  of 
the  late  Lord  Shaftesbury.* 

It  is,  however,  not  our  intention  to  give  a  history  of 
the  times,  so  much  as  a  brief  domestic  picture  of  Her 
Majesty's  life,  and  to  show  how  fully  she  has  entered 
into  the  true  ideal  of  a  Queen's  character,  and  embodied 
it  in  her  daily  actions.  It  may  in  this  way  help  to  show, 

*  See  "True  Nobility;  or,  The  Golden  Deeds  of  an  Earnest  Lifej  a 
Eecord  of  the  Career  and  Labours  of  the  Seventh  Earl  of  Shaftesbury." 
By  J.  W,  Kirton,  LL.D.  Ward,  Lock,  and  Co. 
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in  what  her  true  glory  consists,  and  also  be  productive 
of  the  conviction  that,  after  all,  by  her  example, 

"  She  taught  us  how  to  live  ; 
With  blameless  life  girt  round  with  sanctity, 
Lowly  in  heart,  in  soul  and  purpose  high, 

Sweet  lessens  did  she  give 
Of  faith,  of  love,  of  hope ;  for  all  that  shine 
Brightest  in  Christian  lives,  she  made  her  own." — Bur  leigh. 

The  arrival  of  the  young  Princess,  as  was  natural,  gave 
much  pleasure  also  to  the  Eoyal  Family,  and  her  grand- 
father, the  King,  very  much  wished  for  her  to  be  named 
Georgiana.  But  her  father,  knowing  that  the  favourite 
name  among  the  English  people  was  Elizabeth,  was  de- 
sirous she  should  be  called  by  that.  Her  uncle,  however, 
the  Prince  Eegent,  insisted  that  she  should  be  called  Alex- 
andra, after  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  so  it  came  to  pass  that 
through  all  her  early  years  she  was  called  "  Little  Drina," 
although  Victoria,  her  mother's  name,  had  been  added 
to  it,  as  an  afterthought. 

The  christening  of  the  young  Princess  took  place  on 
the  24th  of  June,  in  the  grand  saloon  at  Kensington 
Palace,  the  ceremony  being  performed  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  (Dr.  Manners  Sutton),  assisted  by  the 
Bishop  of  London  (Dr.  Howley).  Great  preparations 
were  made  in  connection  with  this  important  event,  one 
of  the  newspapers  saying  at  the  time  :  "  The  superb  gold 
font,  kept  for  the  express  purpose  of  being  used  for  royal 
christenings,  was  brought  from  the  Tower,  and  the  grand 
saloon  was  fitted  up  with  crimson  velvet  coverings  from 
the  Chapel  Eoyal  at  St.  James's.  Nearly  all  the  Eoyal 
Family  were  present,  or  else  at  dinner  in  the  evening. 
The  christening  was  registered  by  the  Bishop  of  London, 
at  the  Chapel  Eoyal,  and  signed  by  the  Prince  Eegent 
and  other  notable  witnesses.  On  the  following  Sunday, 
the  27th,  the  Duchess  of  Kent  was  publicly  churched 
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in  the  afternoon,  in  the  parish  church  of  Kensington, 
by  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  (Dr.  John  Fisher). 

It  will  thus  be  seen,  that  it  was  by  no  means  certain, 
at  the  time  of  her  birth,  that  if  she  lived  to  become  a 
woman,  she  would  become  Queen  of  England.  It  was  of 
course  nothing  but  natural,  that  the  Duke  of  Kent  should 
almost  regard  the  future  high  destiny  of  his  daughter 
as  a  thing  almost  as  good  as  settled,  and  to  anticipate, 
as  a  fond  father  would  do,  that  all  his  brightest  hopes 
would  be  fully  realised. 

The  little  babv,  Victoria,  was  soon  noticed  as  a  fair, 
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lovely  infant.  The  Duke,  her  father,  was  delighted  with 
her,  and  liked  to  show  her  constantly  to  his  friends, 
saying  as  he  did  so,  "  take  care  of  her,  for  she  will  be 
Queen  of  England."  She  was  in  nursery  language  con- 
sidered very  "  forward  for  her  age,"  and  "  taking  notice," 
when  only  a  few  months  old.  8he  was  her  father's  pet, 
and,  like  babies  in  general,  was  never  so  well  or  more 
happy,  that  when  she  found  herself  in  his  arms,  delight- 
ing in  his  strong,  firm  hold,  and  enchanted  when  tossed 
up  and  down,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  never  tired  of 
such  attention  as  she,  with  open  arms,  showed  when 
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she  saw  him,  and  he  was  ever  ready  for  a  fresh  display  of  his 
power.  It  may  also  be  interesting  to  mothers  and  young 
ladies  to  know,  that  a  very  interesting  event  happened 
when  the  young  Princess  was  six  months  old — she  cut  her 
first  tooth,  and  that  at  the  beginning  of  December, 
she  underwent  the  important  trial  of  being  "  weaned." 

Little  did  the  Duke  think  how  soon  he  was  to  be  called 
away,  leaving  his  child  without  a  father,  and  her  mother 
a  widow  practically  in  a  strange  land  among  strange 
people.  But  so  it  was,  and  the  young  child  had  to  grow 
up,  without  realising  the  value  of  his  counsel,  or  the 
warmth  of  his  love,  as  we  shall  see  in  due  course. 

Like  every  other  good  and  healthy  mother,  the  Duchess 
of  Kent,  made  it  a  matter  of  supreme  importance  to  nurse 
her  baby  at  her  own  bosom,  and  always  took  a  personal 
part  in  bathing  and  dressing  her  child,  as  well  as 
attending  to  all  the  other  nursery  duties.  So  intent  was 
she  upon  the  well-being  and  life  of  her  child,  that  we 
are  told,  that  for  the  first  ten  years  of  her  life,  the  young 
Princess  never  slept  out  of  her  mother's  room.  Nothing, 
indeed,  seemed  to  be  too  much  for  her  loving  heart,  to  do 
for  her  child. 

Wherever  the  Duke  and  Duchess  went  for  a  pro- 
inenade  during  the  summer,  their  infant  could  be  seen 
with  them.  On  one  occasion  in  July,  when  the  Princess 
was  thus  taken  to  a  grand  review  on  Hounslow  Heath, 
the  Prince  Regent  was  so  much  surprised  and  annoyed, 
that  he  expostulated  with  them,  and  somewhat  harshly 
asked"  why  the  child  was  not  left  at  home?"  declaring 
as  his  opinion,  that  "  she  was  too  young  to  be  brought 
into  public." 

It  may  also  be  interesting  to  know,  that  the  young 
Princess  was  the  first  of  the  Eoyal  Family,  who  under- 
went the  process  of  vaccination,  which  was  successfully 
performed  upon  her  arm  during  the  month  of  August, 
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It  is  also  of  special  value  to  know,  that  the  Queen's 
father  felt  the  deep  necessity  of  his  daughter's  mind 
and  heart,  being  under  religious  influence  from  her 
earliest  days.  The  following  incident  will  help  to  make 
plain  the  source  from  whence  he  derived  his  inspiration. 


WOOD31DE  COTTAGE,   SIDMOLTII,   WHERE  THE   DUKE    OF   KENT   DIED 
IN  1820. 

A  friend  called  upon  His  Royal  Highness  one  day,  and 
found  him  reading  his  Bible.  He  also  noticed  as  it  lay 
open  on  the  table,  that  it  had  several  passages  marked. 
This  led  the  friend  to  observe  to  the  Duke,  that  "  his 
Eoyal  Highness  must  be  a  very  attentive  reader  of  the 
Eoly  Scriptures." 
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The  Duke  at  once  satisfied  the  mind  of  his  friend  by 
saying : 

"  I  am,  but  what  would  you  say  if  you  were  to  see  my 
father's  Bible  ?" 

Nor  was  this  a  vain  boast,  for  it  lias  been  stated  by 
those  who  had  ample  opportunities  for  acquiring  infor- 
mation, that  of  the  few  books  which  King  George  III. 
read,  the  Bible  was  constantly  on  the  table  in  his  closet, 
and  the  Commentary  which  he  selected  for  his  private 
reading  was  Matthew  Henry's. 

The  King  also  declared  to  Joseph  Lancaster,  when  in 
1805  he  had  the  honour  of  a  personal  interview,  that 
"  It  is  his  wish  that  every  poor  child  should  be  taught 
to  read  the  Bible."  It  will  be  a  blessed  thing  also  if 
all  fathers  and  mothers  in  like  manner,  will  seek 
for  the  same  favours,  to  rest  upon  their  children, 
and  just  so  far  as  they  live  a  "  righteous,  godly,  and 
sober  life,"  will  they,  like  Her  Majesty,  help  to  raise 
the  standard  of  the  national  morality,  and  perpetuate 
those  blessings,  which  alone  proceed  from,  and  are 
sustained  by,  the  same  godliness. 

Owing  to  the  chilly  and  cold  character  of  the  autumn 
of  that  year,  and  also  in  the  hope  of  escaping  the  London 
fogs,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  decided  to  seek  a  warmer 
climate,  as  a  residence  for  the  winter.  Such  was  the  slow 
methods  of  travelling,  however,  in  those  days,  owing  to 
the  bad  state  of  the  roads,  &c.,  that  it  took  two  days  to 
go  from  Salisbury  to  Sidmouth,  and  the  Eoyal  party  had 
to  break  their  journey,  by  spending  anight  at  an  inn  in 
Ilminster.  On  arriving  at  Sidmouth,  the  Duke  engaged 
Woolbrook  Cottage,  the  residence  of  General  Baynes. 
It  was  situated  in  a  beautiful  spot  outside  the  town, 
and  the  Eoyal  party  felt  thankful  when  they  reached  it 
on  Chi  is  mas  Eve,  as  did  also  the  inhabitants-  of  the  town. 

The  birth  of  the  young  Princess  did  not  please  every. 
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body,  which  is  nothing  new  in  the  world,  and  especially 
when  such  people  happen  to  be  looking  with  a  longing 
eye,  or  ardent  expectation  to  the  possibility  of  a  coveted 
position,  or  a  fortune  being  diverted  from  their  own 
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path,  by  the  advent  of  such  a  stranger.  That  such  was 
the  case  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  extract 
from  a  letter  by  the  Duke  when  writing  to  a  friend  while 
at  Sidmouth,  he  said : 

"  My  little  girl  thrives  under  the  influence  of  a  Devon- 
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shire  climate,  and  is,  I  am  delighted  to  say,  strong  and 
healthy;  too  healthy,  I  fear,  in  the  opinion  of  some 
members  of  my  family,  by  whom  she  is  regarded  as  an 
intruder." 

Her  visit  to  Sidmonth  was  remarkable  for  two  events, 
which  happened  very  close  to  one  another.  The  first 
of  these  was  a  narrow  escape  from  being  killed.  It 
appears  that  while  her  nurse  was  carrying  her  about  in 
the  nursery,  a  young  man  who  was  unskilful  in  the  use 
of  the  gun,  passing  by  the  house  to  shoot  small  birds, 
accidentally  let  the  gun  off.  The  shot  went  through  the 
cottage  window  so  close  to  the  head  of  "  Little  Drina," 
that  it  was  a  wonder  she  escaped  without  serious  injury. 

The  next,  however,  was  of  a  still  more  serious  charac- 
ter. It  occurred  in  this  way.  Her  father  had  been  out 
for  a  walk,  in  which  he  had  been  caught  in  the  rain. 
The  result  was  that  when  he  returned  home,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  he  was  very  wet.  Nothing,  however,  could 
persuade  him  to  go  and  change  his  clothes,  before  he  ran 
up  to  the  nursery  to  see  if  his  little  girl  was  safe. 
Although  "  Little  Drina"  was  but  eight  months  old  at 
the  time,  she  knew  her  father  the  moment  she  saw  him, 
and  crowed  with  delight  as  he  stayed  to  fondle  her  for  a 
Eew  minutes.  Sad  to  say,  the  little  act  of  kindness  cost 
him  his  life.  A  chill  struck  him,  a  violent  cold  was  taken, 
awing  to  his  damp  clothes  not  being  changed  sooner, 
inflammation  of  the  lungs  set  in,  and  "  Little  Drina" 
was,  in  January,  1820,  left  fatherless  when  only  eight 
months  old,  and  her  mother  a  widow. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  within  the  space  of  little  more 
than  a  month,  Woolbrook  Cottage  became  suddenly 
changed,  from  the  abode  of  peace  and  joy,  into  the  chamber 
3f  death  and  sorrow,  although  the  Duchess  sat  up  watching 
by  her  husband's  bedside  for  five  successive  nights,  and 
sverything  that  medical  skill  could  suggest  was  tried ;  all 
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proved  in  vain.  Prince  Leopold,  the  widower  of  Princess 
Charlotte,  and  brother  of  the  Duchess,  arrived  on  the 
last  day  of  the  Duke's  life  to  the  home  of  sorrow  and 
death,  and  proved  a  source  of  great  comfort  to  his  sister. 
On  the  return  journey  he  accompanied  the  widow  and 
the  infant  Princess  to  Kensington,  where  with  true 
brotherly  kindness  and  sympathy,  he  did  his  best  to 
soften  the  difficulties  and  lighten  the  trial.  It  happened 
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also  that,  on  the  very  day  of  the  return  home,  the 
Princess's  grandfather,  King  George  III.,  expired.  A 
few  days  later  his  remains,  with  those  of  her  father,  were 
consigned  to  the  royal  vaults  beneath  St.  George's 
Chapel,  Windsor.  Many  years  after,  Her  Majesty  had 
a  handsome  painted  window  erected  in  the  parish 
church  at  Sidmouth,  as  a  memorial  of  her  illustrious 
father. 

Notwithstanding  the  valuable   help  Prince   Leopold 
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rendered  the  Duchess,  she  must  have  felt  very  lonely,  as 
she  was  practically  a  stranger  in  England,  but  as  she 
and  her  husband  had  frequently  talked  over  the  future 
of  their  little  girl,  and  she  knew  how  he  wished  her  to  be 
brought  up,  she  set  to  work  as  soon  as  the  child  was 
old  enough,  and  before  she  could  even  read  the  Bible 
for  herself,  the  Duchess  made  it  a  practice  to  read  a  few 
verses  to  her  every  day,  and  taught  the  child  to  say  her 
prayers  at  her  own  knees. 

The  influence  of  home-life  was  never  more  beautifully 
seen  in  its  best  results,  than  in  the  career  of  Her  Majesty. 
The  Duchess  of  Kent,  evidently  from  the  very  beginning, 
felt  it  to  be  of  the  most  valuable  importance  to  watch  it 
with  the  greatest  care.  She  seemed  to  realise  in  a  very  vivid 
degree,  that  it  is  in  the  home  where  the  heart  is  opened, 
habits  formed,  the  mind  awakened,  and  the  character 
indulded.  That  if  this  important  source  is  kept  pure, 
all  its  issues  will  be  kept  free  from  corruption  and 
danger.  Nations  are  built  up  from  nurseries,  hence 
those  who  hold  the  leading  strings  of  children,  may  be 
doing  more  than  they  can  conceive,  either  to  lift  up  or 
drag  down  a  nation's  career. 

This  was  well  understood  by  Napoleon  Buonaparte, 
who  in  conversation  with  Madame  Campan,  remarked : 
"The  old  systems  of  instruction  seem  to  be  worth 
nothing ;  what  is  yet  wanting  in  order  that  the  people 
should  be  properly  educated?"  "MOTHERS,"  replied 
Madame  Campan.  The  reply  evidently  struck  the 
Emperor,  for  he  answered,  "  Yes,  here  is  a  system 
of  education  in  one  word.  Be  it  your  care,  then,  to 
train  up  mothers,  who  shall  know  how  to  educate  their 
children." 

When  the  Duchess  and  the  young  Princess  set  out  for 
London  after  the  Duke's  death,  it  is  reported  that  when 
the  young  child  was  held  up  at  the  carriage  window,  to 
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bid  the  assembled  population  of  Sidmouth  farewell,  she 
sported  and  laughed  joyously,  and  patted  the  glass  with 
her  pretty  dimpled  hands,  in  happy  unconsciousness  of 
her  melancholy  bereavement.  But  young  as  Princess 
Victoria  was  when  her  father  died,  she  did  not  forget 
his  kindly  attentions  to  her,  and  it  is  said  that  on  the 
Duke  of  York  first  coming  to  Kensington,  to  manifest  his 
sympathy  with  the  Duchess  (his  sister-in-law)  in  her 
bereavement,  his  niece  put  out  her  arms  to  him  with  the 
same  manifestations  of  joy,  as  she  had  been  accustomed 
to  show  when  she  saw  her  father.  She  again  showed 
the  same  symptoms  of  early  intelligence,  on  seeing  his 
bust  in  marble  a  few  weeks  afterwards.  This  so  much 
touched  the  heart  of  the  Duke,  that  he  there  and  then 
promised  to  be  a  father  to  her.  Nor  was  this  act  for- 
gotten by  the  young  Princess,  for  we  are  told  that  she 
visited  him  daily  during  his  last  illness,  always  carrying 
in  her  hand  a  bouquet  of  choice  flowers. 

The  little  lady  acquired  that  taste  for  simple  and 
rural  life,  which  has  so  much  distinguished  her  after-life 
by  the  way  she  was  early  trained.  There  was  no  nursery 
breakfast  in  that  household,  the  child's  bread  and  milk 
and  fruit  were  served  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in 
company  with  her  mother.  In  the  summer  time  the 
breakfast  was  often  placed  out  upon  the  lawn  facing  the 
windows,  where  they  could  watch  the  birds  moving  from 
tree  to  tree,  and  hear  them  warble  their  sweet  songs,  or 
talk  about  the  flowers  which  were  gaily  blooming  all 
around  where  they  were  seated. 

When  but  a  child,  she  was  described  by  one  who  often 
saw  her  in  Kensington  Gardens  as  "a  beautiful  child, 
bearing  a  very  strong  resemblance  to  her  father,  and, 
indeed,  to  the  Eoyal  Family  generally.  Though  small 
and  delicately  formed,  she  was  very  fat,  and  might  be 
called  a  remarkably  fine  child  for  her  age ;  her  eyes  were*' 
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large  and  blue,  her  complexion  extremely  fair,  and  a  rosy 
colour  expressive  of  high  health,  and  her  curled  lips  con- 
tinually parted  showed  her  four  pretty  white  teeth.  She 
was  forward  in  her  speech,  very  lively,  and  apparently  of 
a  gentle,  happy  temper,  occasionally  a  sweet  and  merry 
smile  animated  her  countenance.  She  was  dressed  in  a 
white  cambric  pelisse,  neatly  frilled  at  the  bottom,  and 
a  large  straw  bonnet,  trimmed  with  black  ribbons.  We 
were  informed  by  her  nurse  that  she  did  not  yet  run 
alone,  indeed  she  was  not  entirely  short-coated  until 
more  than  a  year  old ;  doubtless  in  order  to  prevent  her 
from  being  placed  upon  her  feet  too  early." 

When  she  was  one  year  old,  she  received  visits  from 
her  relatives  (wearing  a  black  sash  over  her  simple  dress), 
and  she  was  taught  to  greet  the  portraits  and  busts  of 
her  father  with  the  word  "  papa."  We  are  also  informed 
that  "  Her  large  blue  eyes,  beautiful  bloom,  and  fair 
complexion  made  her  already  a  model  of  infantine 
beauty,"  a  conclusion  to  which  every  mother  would 
gladly  assent. 

Many  of  those  who  saw  the  young  Princess  noticerl  in 
her,  a  very  marked  likeness  to  the  late  Princess  Charlotte. 
It  was,  perhaps,  owing  to  this  fact,  so  many  were  willing 
to  transfer  their  affection  to  their  new  "  fair-haired 
daughter  of  the  Isle." 

In  a  letter  written  by  the  celebrated  William  Wilber- 
force,  the  champion  of  the  poor  slave,  he  says  to  Hannah 
More,  on  July  21st,  1820 :  "  In  consequence  of  a  very 
civil  message  from  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  I  waited  on  her 
this  morning.  She  received  me  with  her  fine,  animated 
child  on  the  floor  by  her  side,  with  its  playthings,  of 
which  I  soon  became  one.  .  .  .  She  apologised  for 
not  speaking  English  well  enough  to  talk  it ;  but  inti- 
mated a  hope  that  she  might  speak  it  better  and  longer 
with  me  at  some  future  time." 
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Her  mother,  we  are  also  told,  established  her  household 
on  as  quiet  and  simple  a  footing,  as  was  consistent  with 
the  young  Princess's  position,  and  she  allowed  no  one  to 
approach  her  without  leave,  and  no  companions  to  be 
admitted  to  play  with  her,  unless  the  Duchess  knew  some- 
thing about  them  beforehand. 

She  was  taught  to  dress  herself,  to  put  on  her  stockings 
and  shoes,  when  quite  a  tiny  thing;  and,  though  she 
was  not  allowed  to  have  a  room  to  herself,  she  was 
encouraged  to  be  very  active  and  useful.  Unlike  the 
Princesses  of  earlier  ages,  she  was  never  surrounded  by 
needless  attendants  and  servants,  but  went  out  twice  a 
day  with  her  Royal  mother  and  governess,  playing  and 
running  with  her  favourite  dog,  or  amusing  herself  in 
the  gardens  of  Kensington  Palace,  where  the  small  piece 
which  she  looked  upon  as  her  own,  taught  her  to  look 
upon  flowers  as  if  they  were  her  special  friends. 

One  of  the  wisest  sentences  with  which  our  daily  life 
has  been  represented,  is  that  which  says  : — 

"  There  is  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  end 
Bough  hew  them  as  we  may." 

A.nd  it  is  seen  well  proved  in  many  remarkable  illustra- 
tions, of  the  providential  manner  with  which  Her  Majesty 
has  been  preserved  during  the  early,  as  well  as  the  other, 
periods  of  her  life.  Among  them  may  be  named  the 
following : — When,  as  Princess,  she  was  about  eighteen 
months  old,  her  page  was  leading  her,  seated  in  a  small 
pony-chase,  through  Kensington  Gardens,  with  a  lady 
in  attendance  at  her  side.  A  large  dog  somehow 
managed  to  get  between  the  pony's  legs,  which  so 
startled  it  that  it  began  to  plunge  on  one  side,  which 
brought  the  wheels  on  to  the  pathway,  throwing  out  the 
child  head  downwards,  where  she  might,  however,  in  a 
moment  been  crushed  beneath  the  weight  of  the 
carriage.  Just  as  it  was  in  the  act  of  toppling  over,  a 
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private  soldier,  named  John  Maloney,  grasped  her  dress 
before  she  actually  came  to  the  ground,  and  swung  her 
into  his  arms,  and  then  restored  her  to  the  lady,  amid 
the  plaudits  of  a  crowd  of  persons,  who  soon  collected 
together  a  sum,  and  gave  it  him  on  the  spot.  He  was 
told  to  follow  the  carriage  to  the  Palace,  where  he 
received  a  guinea,  and  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  Duchess 
of  Kent,  for  "  saving  her  dear  child,  the  Princess 
Alexandrina."  He  little  thought  at  the  time,  that  he  was 
saving  the  life  of  one  who  was  to  reign  so  long  and  so 
well  over  the  English  nation.  About  four  years  after, 
he  was  presented  with  £5  from  the  Duchess  of  Kent, 
with  a  promise  of  being  advanced  in  the  service.  It  is 
hoped  that  he  realised  the  full  reward  promised,  as  he 
most  assuredly  deserved  it. 

Another  proof  of  her  marked  intelligence  as  a  child, 
was  manifested  in  the  fact,  that  whenever  the  Princess 
was  presented  with  a  new  toy,  she  never  forgot  to 
recognise  the  giver  when  next  they  met  together. 

Curiosity  was  blended  with  the  young  Princess's 
nature,  and  led  her  frequently  into  little  scrapes  like 
other  children.  On  one  occasion,  for .  instance,  we  are 
told  that  when  she  was  walking  in  the  grounds  of  Earl 
Fitzwilliam,  an  under-gardener  advised  her  not  to  go 
down  a  certain  walk  because  it  was  "  slape." 

"  Slape !  Slape  !  "  said  Victoria.  "  And,  pray,  what 
is  slape  ?  " 

"  Very  slippery,  Miss — Ma'am — your  Eoyal  Highness," 
replied  the  man. 

"  Oh  !  that's  all,"  said  the  Princess.     "  Thank  you." 

But  her  little  mind  was  evidently  not  satisfied.  So 
she  turned  immediately  into  the  slippery  path.  She  had 
not  gone  far,  when  her  foot  slipped,  and  down  she  fell 
to  the  ground. 

The  Earl  cried  out :  "  There !  now  your  Royal  High. 
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ness  has  an  explanation  of  the  term  '  slape,'  both 
theoretically  and  practically." 

"  Yes,  my  Lord,"  was  the  meek  reply.  "  I  shall  never 
forget  the  word  slape" 

This  was  learning  by  experience,  and  profiting  by  the 
lesson  at  the  same  time. 

Every  incident  connected  with  the  childhood  of  the 
Eoyal  Princess  is  sure  to  be  of  interest,  not  only  to  the 
young,  but  also  to  those  who  have  charge  of  their  train- 
ing, either  as  mothers  or  teachers.  The  following  is 
taken  from  a  daily  paper  describing  the  Princess  when 
about  three  years  old.  It  says  : 

"  Passing  accidentally  through  Kensington  Gardens,  a 
few  days  since,  I  observed  at  some  distance  a  party,  con- 
sisting of  several  ladies,  a  young  child,  and  two  men 
servants,  having  in  charge  a  donkey,  gaily  caparisoned 
with  blue  ribbons,  and  accoutred  for  the  use  of  the 
infant.  The  appearance  of  the  party,  and  the  general 
attention  they  attracted,  led  me  to  suspect  that  they 
might  be  the  royal  inhabitants  of  the  Palace.  I  soon 
learnt  that  my  conjectures  were  well  founded,  and  that 
Her  Eoyal  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Kent  was  in  ma- 
ternal attendance,  as  is  her  daily  custom  upon  her 
august  and  interesting  daughter,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
her  healthful  exercise.  On  approaching  the  Eoyal  party, 
the  infant  Princess,  observing  my  respectful  recognition, 
nodded,  and  wished  me  a  '  Good  morning,'  with  much 
liveliness,  as  she  skipped  along  between  her  mother  and 
her  sister,  Princess  Feodora,  holding  a  hand  of  each. 
Having  passed  on  some  paces,  I  stood  a  moment  to 
observe  the  actions  of  the  child,  and  was  pleased  to  see 
that  notice  with  which  she  honoured  me  was  extended, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  almost  every  person  she 
met.  Her  Eoyal  Highness  is  remarkably  beautiful,  and 
her  gay  and  animated  countenance  bespoke  perfect  health 
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and  good  temper.  Her  complexion  is  excessively  fair, 
her  eyes  large  and  expressive,  and  her  cheeks  blooming. 
She  bears  a  very  striking  resemblance  to  her  late  Eoyal 
father,  and,  indeed,  to  every  member  of  our  reigning 
family.  But  the  soft  beauty  and,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to 
use  the  term,  the  dignity  of  her  infantine  countenance, 
peculiarly  reminded  me  of  her  cousin,  our  late  beloved 
Princess  Charlotte." 

With  reference  to  this  famous  donkey, .the  same  writer 
tells  us,  that  it  "  was  a  present  from  the  Duke  of  York, 
and  bore  her  Eoyal  Highness  daily  through  the  Gardens 
to  her  great  delight ;  so  fond,  indeed,  was  she  of  him, 
and  of  the  exercise  which  he  procured  for  her,  that  it 
generally  was  found  necessary  to  persuade  her,  that  the 
donkey  was  tired  or  hungry,  in  order  to  induce  her  to 
alight." 

This  fondness  for  animals,  as  well  as  gentleness  and 
kindness  towards  children,  became  manifested  at  other 
periods  of  her  life,  as  we  shall  find  fronl  time  to  time  as 
we  glance  at  her  character. 

Indeed,  we  may  add  that  this  is  the  key  to  her  won- 
derful influence.  She  has  always  showed  this  womanly 
nature,  in  her  peculiar  admiration  for  children,  and  even 
in  her  early  days  rarely  allowed  an  infant  to  pass,  with- 
out requesting  permission  to  look  at  it,  and  take  it  in  her 
arms.  Whenever  a  young  ladies'  school  passed  through 
Kensington  Gardens,  she  expressed  great  delight  in 
meeting  them,  and  generally  had  something  to  say, 
especially  to  the  younger  ones.  Often  when  riding  in 
her  little  carriage  or  upon  her  donkey,  she  was  heard  to 
say  to  those  she  passed,  "  How  do  you  do  ?"  or  "  Good 
morning,  sir,"  or  "  lady,"  as  the  case  might  be.  She 
also  seemed  pleased  to  enter  into  conversation  and  to 
return  their  compliments,  or  answer  their  gestures,  in  the 
most  distinct  and  good-humoured  manner. 
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As  she  grew  older,  she  became  remarkable  for  her 
activity.  Sometimes  when  holding  her  sister  Feodora 
in  one  hand,  and  the  string  of  her  little  cart  in  the  other, 
with  a  moss  rose,  fastened  in  her  bosom,  she  would  run 
with  astonishing  rapidity  the  whole  length  of  the  broad 
gravel  walk,  or  up  and  down  the  green  glades  with 
which  the  garden  abounded.  Her  eyes  would  sparkle 
with  animation  and  glee,  until  the  attendants,  fearful  of 
the  effects  of  such  violent  exercise,  were  obliged  to  put 
a  stop  to  it,  much  against  the  will,  of  course,  of  the  little 
romp.  She  never  seemed  the  least  disconcerted  by  the 
presence  of  a  large  number  of  well-dressed  ladies,  gentle- 
men, and  children,  who  would  naturally  gather  round  her, 
but  at  times  would  laugh  and  chat  with  them  quite  freely. 

Even  when  her  nurse  or  attendant  was  leading  her 
away,  she  would  manage  to  slip  from  her  again  and 
again,  and  to  return  and  curtsey  and  kiss  her  hands  to 
the  people  who  spoke  to  her.  Everybody  felt  that  she 
was  happy  and*  delighted  while  helping  others  to  be  the 
same,  and  she  increased  her  own  joy  by  sharing  it  with 
others.  In  all  these  spontaneous  and  frank  manifesta- 
tions of  her  feelings,  she  thus  early  gave  evidence  of 
that  individuality  of  character,  which  has  always  marked 
her  conduct  and  li£e  in  many  ways. 

On  arriving  at  her  fourth  birthday,  her  uncle,  King 
George  IV.,  made  her  a  present  of  a  very  handsome 
miniature  portrait  of  himself,  set  in  diamonds.  Soon 
after  this,  by  His  Majesty's  special  request,  she  was 
taken  to  Caiiton  House,  on  the  occasion  of  a  State 
Banquet,  in  order  that  he  might  renew  his  acquaintance 
with  her,  not  having  seen  her  since  she  was  a  year  old. 
The  King  also  wished  to  present  her  to  his  guests. 
From  that  time  he  was  so  much  pleased  with  her,  that 
he  manifested  more  interest  in  her,  and  showed  her  also 
many  marks  of  kindness. 
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In  anticipation  of  their  visit,  we  are  told  that  the 
Princess  was  full  of  childish  glee,  asking  with  the  sim- 
plicity which  was  proof  of  the  pleasure  she  imagined  it 
would  afford  her,  "  Am  I  really  going  to  see  the  King?" 
And  turning  to  her  mother  she  asked,  "Oh!  mamma, 
shall  I  go  upon  my  donkey?"  This  evidently  she 
thought  the  King  would  be  as  much  pleased  to  see,  as 
she  was  to  possess  such  a  treasure. 

It  is  recorded  that  on  this  occasion  the  Princess 
appeared  simply  dressed  in  a  plain  white  frock,  the 
sleeve  of  her  left  arm  being  looped-up  and  fastened  with 
her  uncle's  beautiful  birthday  gift. 

Wisely,  as  we  think,  she  was  not  compelled  to  learn 
much  in  her  very  early  days.  Her  grandmother,  writing 
to  the  Duchess  of  Kent  in  1823,  thoughtfully  observed. 
"Do  not  tease  your  little  puss  with  learning;  she  is 
young  still." 

Although  the  "  little  puss"  was  not  teased,  she  had 
managed  to  master  the  alphabet,  almost  before  she  could 
express  her  thoughts  in  words.  But  when  she  was 
learning  the  names  of  the  letters,  she  one  day  grew  im- 
patient with  the  task,  and  exclaimed : 

"  What  good  is  this  ?     What  good  is  this  ?' 

"  Mamma  can  know  all  that  is  in  the  great  book  oil 
the  table,  because  she  knows  her  letters,  but  her  little 
daughter  cannot,"  was  the  wise  reply. 

"  I  learn  too,  I  learn  too  very  quick,"  was  the  child's 
ready  response. 

It  was  thus  that  she  manifested  both  the  readiness  to 
learn,  and  the  desire  to  advance,  which  was  so  marked  in 
many  other  ways  in  after  life. 

The  young  Princess  had  to  pass  through  the  usual 
ailments  peculiar  to  babyhood.  Cutting  her  teeth  and 
other  infantile  troubles  come  even  to  the  Royal  Family. 
One  day,  as  she  grew  up,  she  was  slightly  unwell,  and 
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the  physician  was  called  in  to  see  her.  He  prescribed 
some  medicine.  The  young  lady,  however,  refused,  like 
some  other  children  have  done,  to  take  it,  the  ladies 
therefore  had  110  alternative  but  to  make  this  known  to 
the  doctor.  Upon  hearing  this  he  gravely  shook  his 
head,  and  said : 

"  As  this  is  the  case,  I  must  discontinue  my  visits,  as 
they  are  altogether  useless,  unless  Her  Eoyal  Highness 
will  conform  to  my  rules  as  to  her  health." 

The  Princess  listened  in  silence,  and  evidently  was 
struggling  with  her  convictions,  for  she  was  fond  of  the 
doctor,  and  partial  to  his  visits.  When  he  rose  to  depart, 
ghe,  in  the  most  earnest  manner,  begged  him  to  return, 
adding :  "  Do  pray,  doctor,  come  and  see  me  again ; 
•indeed  I  will  take  my  medicine  properly  in  future." 

It  may  be  conceived  that  the  request  was  at  once  com- 
plied with,  and  the  royal  promise  was  also  fulfilled.  It, 
however,  illustrated  that  she  had  a  will  of  her  own,  and 
that  it  was  needful,  now  and  then,  to  exercise  firmness 
to  keep  it  in  check. 

The  Duke  of  York  died  in  1827,  and  Princess  Victoria 
became  the  direct  heir  to  the  Throne.  Up  to  that  time 
King  George  IV.  had  taken  but  little  notice  of  his  niece, 
but  now  he  requested  that  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
should  make  some  additional  provision  for  her  educa- 
tion and  establishment,  which  up  to  then  had  been 
provided  for  her  by  her  good  uncle,  Prince  Leopold. 
The  sum  of  <£6,000  per  annum  was  granted  to  the 
Duchess  of  Kent,  to  be  continued  during  the  minority 
of  the  young  Princess.  In  both  Houses,  the  Duchess 
was  referred  to  in  the  highest  terms  for  the  devoted 
care  she  had  manifested,  in  bringing  up  her  daughter. 
Lord  Liverpool  added,  to  what  others  had  said,  by 
remarking  in  the  House  of  Lords,  "  I  have  had  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  the  conduct  of  the  Duchess  of 
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Kent,  which  is  unexampled  for  propriety,  domestic 
affection,  and  moral  purity." 

How  thankful  ought  the  nation  to  feel,  for  the  valuable 
training  the  young  Princess  had  so  far  received. 

She  was  then  invited  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  King  at 
Windsor,  where  he  appeared  to  be  much  pleased  with 
her.  She  had  also  to  dine  with  him  in  State.  She 
manifested  her  good  sense  to  him  in  an  unexpected 
manner,  when  he  asked  her : 

"  What  tune  would  you  like  the  band  to  play  during 
dinner  ?" 

"  God  Save  the  King !"  was  her  prompt  and  correct 
reply. 

From  that  time  she  was  brought  more  into  public 
notice,  but  her  mother's  watchful  eye  saw  the  dangers 
to  which  she  would  be  thus  exposed,  so  she  cautioned  her 
in  the  following  wise  words : 

"  It  is  not  you,  but  your  future  office  and  rank,  which 
are  regarded  by  the  country,  You  must  act  so  as  never 
to  bring  that  office  and  that  rank  into  disgrace  or  dis- 
respect." 

Happy  the  daughter  to  have  such  a  wise  counsellor  at 
a  time  when  it  was  so  much  needed. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

THE    GIRL   PRINCESS. 

*  She  said, '  0  lead  me— I  would  make 

The  path  of  glory  mine, 
That  on  me,  as  the  pure  in  heart 
The  love  of  Heaven  may  shine ; 
And  round  me  His  strong  arm  may  be 
When  I  shall  cross  the  troubled  sea." 

EOWLAND  BROWN. 

IROM  the  nursery  to  the  school- 
room, in  the  course  of  time, 
the  young  Princess  had,  as  a 
matter  of  necessity,  to  pass. 
There  she  soon  manifested  the 
possession  of  native  ability  ol 
no  ordinary  character.  With  a 
will  of  her  own,  she  was  also, 
in  a  short  time,  found  to  be 
docile  and  apt;  the  result  was, 
that  she  made  great  progress  in 

her  studies,  perhaps  all  the  more  because  she  had  never 
been  unduly  forced  by  her  mother  to  learn  out  of  books. 
The  autumn  months  were  usually  passed  by  the  young 
Princess  and  her  Mother,  at  some  of  the  bathing-places 
on  the  coast  of  Kent  or  Sussex,  where  she,  no  doubt,  first 
imbibed  that  love  for  the  sea,  which  we  find  manifests  it- 
self in  her  own  Diary  in  after  years,  and  which  appears 
still  to  remain  with  her. 

In  this  way  they  visited  Ramsgate,  which  was  a  very 
favourite  resort.  Their  residence  was  at  Townley  House, 
which  overlooked  the  harbour.  At  Tunbridge  Wells 
they  rented  Calverley  House,  while  at  St.  Leonard's-on- 
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Sea  they  rented  one  on  the  Marina.  They  spent  a  large 
portion  of  1833,  in  the  summer  and  autumn,  at  Norris 
Castle,  Isle  of  Wight,  from  which  they  made  excursions 
to  Carisbrooke  Castle,  Southampton,  Portsmouth,  Swan- 
age,  Weymouth,  Lyme  Eegis,  Exeter,  Torquay,  Devon- 
port,  Plymouth,  where  the  Princess  presented  the  89th 
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Eoyals  with  a  new  stand  of  colours,  and  also  made  an 
excursion  to  the  famous  Eddystone  Lighthouse. 

While  on  this  journey  she  met  with  one  of  those  narrow 
escapes,  from  a  terrible  accident,  to  which  she  has,  from 
time  to  time,  been  exposed.  The  wind  had  risen,  and  she 
was  watching  the  rolling  waves  from  the  deck.  The 
royal  yacht,  while  at  Plymouth,  came  into  collision  with 
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another  vessel  with,  such  violence,  that  the  sail  and  gaff 
fell  on  the  deck,  where  the  Princess  was  standing.  A 
sailor  seeing  the  danger,  ran  forward  and  caught  the 
Princess  in  his  arms,  and  so  rescued  her  just  a  moment 
before  it  reached  her,  and  thus  saved  her  life.  It  need 
not  be  added  that  her  preserver  was  promoted,  and 
liberally  rewarded  for  his  gallant  promptness.  Eight 
years  after  he  brought  over  the  husband  of  the  Royal 
maiden,  he  had  thus  so  gallantly  delivered.  He  soon 
after  died,  but  the  Queen  provided  for  his  family. 

When  she  was  about  five  years  old,  she  was  taken  by 
her  mother  to  see  her  uncle  Leopold,  at  Claremont. 
There  she  might  be  seen  running  about  on  the  lawn, 
guarded  by  a  faithful  dog,  who  seemed  well  to  understand 
the  importance  of  the  trust  committed  to  its  charge.  At 
intervals,  she  had  to  begin  to  acquire  her  first  rudiments 
of  education  from  Dr.  Davys  (afterwards  Bishop  of 
Peterborough).  We  get  a  striking  incident  of  the 
perfect  truthfulness  which,  even  at  that  early  age, 
marked  her  conduct.  "The  Queen,"  says  Dr.  Davys, 
"always  had,  from  my  first  knowing  her,  a  most 
striking  regard  to  truth.  I  remember  when  I  had 
been  teaching  her  one  day,  she  was  very  impatient  for  the 
lesson  to  be  over,  once  or  twice  rather  refractory.  The 
Duchess  of  Kent  came  in  and  asked  how  she  had 
behaved.  Lehzen  said,  '  Oh !  once  she  was  rather 
troublesome.'  The  Princess  touched  her  and  said,  '  No, 
Lehzen,  twice,  don't  you  remember.'  " 

This  spirit,  no  doubt,  was  largely  owing  to  the  fact, 
that  the  Duchess  too,  says  Dr.  Davys,  "  was  a  woman  of 
great  truth." 

The  impression  produced  by  the  early  visits  to  Clare- 
nioiit,  were  never  forgotten  by  Her  Majesty,  for  we  find 
her  writing  to  her  uncle  Leopold:  "This  place  has 
a  peculiar  charm  for  us  both,  and,  to  me,  it  brines  back 
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recollections  of  the  happiest  days  of  my  otherwise  dull 
childhood,  when  I  experienced  such  kindness  from  you, 
dearest  uncle,  kindness  which  has  ever  since  continued. 
.  .  .  Victoria  plays  with  my  old  books,  and  I  see  her 
running,  and  jumping  in  the  flower  garden  as  old,  though 
I  feel  still  little,  Victoria  of  former  days  used  to  do." 

She  very  early  manifested  her  love  and  taste  for 
music.  Indeed  she  showed  such  talent,  that  we  are  told 
that  on  the  day  she  completed  her  sixth  year,  she  sang 
"  G-od  Save  the  King,"  most  sweetly  to  the  pleasure  and 
gratification  of  her  Royal  relatives,  assembled  at  Marl- 
borough  House  in  her  honour.  At  the  age  of  nine  she 
also  could  play  the  piano  with  considerable  skill.  On 
completing  her  eleventh  year,  she  spoke  with  fluency 
several  modern  European  languages  ;  in  Latin  she  was  a 
fair  scholar,  reading  Virgil  and  Horace ;  and  in  mathe- 
matics she  had  made  considerable  progress.  She  also 
learnt  drawing,  fac-similes  of  which  were  given  to  many 
charitable  bazaars.  This  story  is  told  of  her  and  her 
French  master.  He  had  given  her  an  interesting  Eng- 
lish narrative  to  translate  into  French,  and  when  she  had 
finished  it,  her  mother  desired  her  to  thank  M.  Grandi- 
neau  for  the  trouble  he  had  taken.  But  this  was  too 
much  for  the  young  lady's  dignity,  so  she  replied  : 

"  No,  mamma,  M.  Grandineau  should  thank  me,  for  I 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  translate  the  story  for  him." 

.  Not  a  bad  answer  for  a  young  lady  passing  through 
her  education. 

When  the  Princess  was  about  six  years  of  age  she  was 
taken  one  Sunday  to  Esher  Church,  when  the  following 
incident  occurred.  Miss  Porter,  at  that  time  a  well- 
known  writer,  and  authoress  of  "The  Scottish  Chiefs," 
was  sitting  opposite  the  Eoyal  pew,  when  she  noticed  a 
wasp  skimming  backward  and  forward  over  the  head,  and 
before  the  unveiled  summer  bonnet  of  the  little  Princess. 
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Writing  about  it  she  said,  "  I  could  not  forbear  watch, 
ing  the  dangerous  insect,  fearing  it  might  sting  her  face: 
She,  totally  unobserving  it,  had  meanwhile  fixed  her  eyes 
on  the  clergyman,  who  had  taken  his  place  in  the  pulpit 
to  preach  the  sermon,  and  she  never  withdrew  them 
from  thence  for  a  moment  during  his  whole  discourse. 


CLAREMONT. 


"  Next  day  a  lady,  personally  intimate  at  Claremont, 
called  at  an  humble  little  abode,  and  I  remarked  to  her 
the  scene  I  had  witnessed  the  preceding  morning  at 
church ;  considering  what  could  have  possibly  engaged 
the  young  Princess's  attention  so  unceasingly  to  the 

face  of  the  Eev.  Dr. ,  a  person  totally  unknown  to 

her,  and  whose  countenance,  though  expressive  of  good 
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sense,  was  wiry  and  rough-hewn,  and  could  present 
nothing  pleasing  enough  to  fix  the  eyes  of  the  child. 
The  difficulty,  however,  was  soon  solved  by  the  following 
explanation : 

"  *  It  was  not  himself  that  attracted  her  fixed  eyes/ 
said  the  visitor,  '  it  was  the  sermon  he  was  preaching. 
For  it  is  a  custom  with  her  illustrious  instructress,  to 
inquire  of  the  Princess  not  only  the  text  of  the  discourse, 
but  also  the  heads  of  its  leading  subjects.  Hence  she 
neither  saw  the  wasp  when  in  front  of  her,  nor  heard 
the  whisking  of  the  protective  handkerchief  behind  her. 
Her  whole  mind  was  bound  up  in  her  task — a  rare 
faculty  of  concentration  in  any  individual,  therefore 
more  wonderful  in  one  hardly  beyond  infancy.  And  with 
a  most  surprising  understanding  of  the  subjects,  she 
never  fails  performing  her  task  in  a  manner  that  might 
grace  much  older  years.'  " 

We  shall  find  how  the  same  attentive  spirit  was  also 
manifested  in  her  attendance  at  the  Highland  Kirks, 
when  listening  to  Dr.  McLeod,  Dr.  Caird,  and  others, 
and  how  strikingly  she  reproduces  the  chief  points  of 
their  discourses  in  her  Journals. 

We  catch  another  glimpse  of  the  young  Princess  in 
the  Autobiography  of  Lord  Albeinarle,  where  he  tells  us 
that  "  One  of  my  occupations  of  a  morning,  while  waiting 
for  the  Duke,  was  to  watch  from  the  windows  the  move- 
ments of  a  bright,  pretty  girl,  seven  years  of  age.  She 
was  in  the  habit  of  watering  the  plants  immediately 
under  the  window.  It  was  amusing  to  see  how  impar- 
tially she  divided  the  contents  of  the  watering-pot 
between  the  flowers  and  her  own  little  feet.  Her  simple 
but  becoming  dress  contrasted  favourably  with  the 
gorgeous  apparel  now  worn  by  the  little  damsels  of  the 
rising  generation  —  a  large  straw  hat  and  a  suit  of 
white  cotton — a  coloured  fichu  round  the  neck  was  the 
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only  ornament  she  wore.     The  young  lady  I  am  describ- 
ing was  Princess  Victoria." 

When  she  was  old  enough  to  commence  regular  school 
lessons  under  a  proper  governess,  her  recreation  consisted 
of  a  walk  or  a  ride  in  a  little  carriage  round  Kensington 
Gardens,  or  have  a  scamper  through  the  rooms  and 
passages  of  the  Palace.  So  quietly  did  the  Duchess  of 
Kent  live,  that  for  some  years  very  little  was  thought  of 
her,  save  as  she  now  and  then  paid  occasional  visits  to 
Broadstairs,  Eamsgate,  and  other  places  which  were  not 
so  much  frequented  in  those  days,  as  they  are  at  the 
present  time. 

When  other  children  were  scarcely  acquainted  with 
any  rudiments,  but  those  of  their  own  language, 
the  little  Princess  was  adapting  her  languages  to  her 
different  companions.  This  was  well  illustrated  when 
she  was  about  seven  years  of  age.  Her  uncle's  only 
child  was  asked  to  spend  the  day  by  the  Duchess  of 
Kent's  special  invitation.  She  was  a  few  years  older 
than  the  Princess,  and  a  forward,  quick  child  of  her  age ; 
yet  two  things  she  saw  and  heard  at  Kensington  Palace 
quite  overwhelmed  her  with  amazement,  and  made  her 
feel  quite  shy.  The  first  was  that  the  Princess  addressed 
her  mother,  in  what  was  then  to  her  guest  an  unknown 
language,  and  which  she  then  spoke  with  equal  fluency 
as  English.  The  next  was  the  large  number  of  beautiful 
dolls  of  all  nations,  that  were  brought  out  to  be  shown 
to  the  young  visitor.  It  need  not  be  said  that  it  was  a 
happy  day  for  both  the  children,  and  that  they  separated 
with  mutual  regret  when  the  visit  came  to  a  close. 

Birthday  parties  are  always  popular  with  children, 
and  hence  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  they  find  a 
welcome  even  in  a  Palace.  By  the  desire  of  the  young 
Princess's  uncle,  Prince  Leopold,  her  seventh  birthday 
was  kept  at  Claremont.  There  was  a  grand  fete,  and  a 
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procession  of  her  dolls,  fifteen  in  number,  each  named 
after  some  one  or  other  of  her  Royal  relations.  These 
had  all  been  dressed  by  herself,  with  the  aid  of  her  nurse, 
Mrs.  Brock. 

Among  the  presents  which  she  received  on  that 
occasion  was  a  pair  of  tiny  mouse-coloured  ponies, 
brought  from  the  Scottish  Highlands,  by  Lady  Huntly, 
afterwards  Duchess  of  Gordon.  She  was  so  much 
admired  with  these  in  her  carriage,  that  a  print  was 
afterwards  issued  by  a  celebrated  firm  of  engravers,  and 
attracted  much  attention. 

Her  favourite  uncle,  the  Duke  of  York,  died  when 
she  was  yet  but  in  her  eighth  year ;  but  the  young 
Princess,  while  deeply  feeling  his  loss,  does  not  appear 
to  have  realised  in  the  slightest  degree,  that  by  his 
removal  she  had  been  brought  so  much  nearer  to  the 
throne,  and  within  a  greater  probability  of  becoming 
Queen  of  England. 

About  this  period  she  paid  several  visits  to  the  King 
at  "Windsor,  and  also  to  the  quiet  seat  of  Prince  Leopold 
at  Claremont,  where  she  indulged  in  her  taste  for  flowers. 
Her  uncle  also  helped  her  in  her  lessons  in  botany,  a 
science  to  which  he  was  also  especially  devoted.  She 
also  paid  considerable  attention  to  learning  to  sketch 
from  Nature,  to  which  even  as  a  child  she  had  manifested' 
both  taste  and  skill.  A  daily  journal  of  her  studies  was 
kept  by  her  teacher,  the  Baroness  Lehzen,  and  submitted 
once  a  month  to  the  inspection  of  Prince  Leopold,  so  that 
he  might  be  able  to  judge  of  her  progress.  This  interest 
no  doubt,  had  somewhat  to  do  with  the  progress  she  was 
found  to  be  making,  in  the  various  branches  of  study,  to 
which  she  was  giving  her  attention. 

In  his  "  Passages  of  a  Working  Life,"  Charles  Knight 
gives  us  a  very  beautiful  picture,  of  the  interest  which 
this  simple  kind  of  life  had  upon  his  own  mind,  and  also 
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upon  others.  He  says  :  "  In  the  early  morning,  when 
the  sun  was  scarcely  high  enough  to  have  dried  up  the 
dews  of  Kensington's  green  alleys,  as  I  passed  along  the 
broad  central  walk,  I  saw  a  group  on  the  lawn  before  the 
Palace,  which,  to  my  mind,  was  a  vision  of  exquisite 
loveliness. 


CHARLES  KNIGHT. 

"  The  Duchess  of  Kent  and  her  daughter,  whose  years 
then  numbered  nine,  are  breakfasting  in  the  open  air — 
a  single  page  attending  upon  them  at  a  respectful  distance 
— the  matron  looking  on  with  eyes  of  love,  whilst  the 
*  fair  soft  English  face '  is  bright  with  smiles.  The 
world  of  fashion  is  not  yet  astir.  Clerks  and  mechanics, 
passing  to  their  occupations,  are  few ;  and  they  exhibit 
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nothing  of  that  vulgar  curiosity  which  I  think  is  more 
commonly  found  in  the  class  of  the  merely  rich,  than  in 
the  ranks  below  them  in  the  world's  estimation. 

"  What  a  beautiful  characteristic  it  seemed  to  me  of 
the  training  of  this  Eoyal  girl,  that  she  should  not  have 
been  taught  to  shrink  from  the  public  eye — that  she 
should  not  have  been  burdened  with  a  premature  concep- 
tion of  her  probable  high  destiny — that  she  should  enjoy 
the  freedom  and  simplicity  of  a  child's  nature — that  she 
should  not  be  restrained  when  she  starts  up  from  the 
breakfast-table  and  runs  to  gather  a  flower  in  the 
adjoining  parterre — that  her  merry  laugh  should  be  as 
fearless  as  the  notes  of  the  thrush  in  the  groves  around 
her. 

"  I  passed  on  and  blessed  her  ;  and  I  thank  G-od  that 
I  have  lived  to  see  the  golden  fruits  of  such  training." 

As  another  illustration  of  this  charming  simplicity, 
re  may  take  the  following  incident : — There  was  living 
in  a  cottage  not  far  from  the  Palace  an  old  soldier, 
named  Hillman,  who  used  to  assist  Her  Majesty  when  a 
child  into  her  carriage.  He  had  become  a  pensioner  of 
the  Duke's.  To  go  and  see  these  worthy  people  in 

>mpany  with  her  mother  or  nurse,  was  always  regarded 
as  a  special  treat.  Hillman  had  a  daughter  greatly 
afflicted,  and  who  had  been  confined  to  her  bed  for  eight 
years ;  and  the  little  Princess  was  very  much  interested 
in  this  poor  girl — the  more  so,  perhaps,  because  she  had 
so  few  playfellows  or  companions  of  her  own  age  to 
associate  with. 

Two  days  after  the  Princess's  accession  to  the  throne, 
the  child's  regular  pastor  visited  her,  and  found  her 
unusually  bright  and  cheerful.  Being  questioned  as  to 
the  cause,  she  drew  from  under  her  pillow  a  book  of 
Psalms.  "  Look  there,"  she  exclaimed,  "  look  what  the 
new  Queen  has  sent  me  to-day  by  one  of  her  ladies, 
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with  the  message  that,  '  though  now  Queen  of  England, 
as  she  had  to  leave  Kensington,  she  did  not  forget  me.' " 
The  messenger  from  the  Queen  told  the  sick  girl, 
that  the  lines  and  figures  in  the  margin  of  the  book 
were  the  dates  of  the  days,  on  which  the  Queen  herself 
used  to  read  the  Psalms,  and  that  the  marker  with  the 
little  peacock  on  it  was  worked  by  the  Princess's  own 
hand.  "Was  it  not  beautiful,  sir?"  added  the  girl, 
bursting  into  tears. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  this  habit  of  considering, 
remembering,  and  feeling  for  the  poor  and  suffering,  so 
wisely  cultivated  in  the  young  Princess  by  the  Duchess 
of  Kent,  has  been  a  marked  feature  during  the  whole 
of  her  career.  Many  other  illustrations  of  this  will  be 
given  as  we  proceed,  and  follow  her  through  the  many 
walks  of  life  in  which  she  has  moved.  It  is  also  gratifying 
to  know  that  it  is  so  very  genuine,  and  that  it  is  always 
prompted  by  the  intense  sympathy,  of  her  own  loving 
nature  and  tender  heart. 

From  her  earliest  childhood  she  also  became  distin- 
guished for  those  traits  of  character,  which  have  been  so 
marked  throughout  her  life — conscientious,  truthful, 
warmth  of  heart,  and  sense  of  duty.  Her  mother  devoted 
herself  thoroughly  to  the  training  of  the  child,  who  was 
destined  ultimately  to  fill  so  important  a  station.  Her 
State  governess  was  the  Duchess  of  Northumberland,  and 
she  was  constantly  either  with  her  mother  or  with  her 
actual  governess,  Baroness  Lehzen.  In  her  fifth  year,  the 
Reverend  George  Davys,  who  afterwards  became  Dean 
of  Chester  and  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  became  her 
instructor  for  an  hour  in  the  morning  and  an  hour  in 
the  afternoon.  He  also  gave  her  instruction  in  her 
religious  faith,  history,  and  Latin,  and  as  she  grew  older 
in  whatever  might  be  considered  needful.  He  was,  we 
are  told,  often  astonished  at  her  great  intelligence  and 
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her  strong  memory,  which  enabled  her  to  imbibe  so  much, 
as  well  as  to  reflect  upon  what  she  learnt. 

There  could  not  have  been  much  idle  time  for  the 
young  Princess  to  have  at  her  disposal,  for  she  had  to 
learn  French,  German,  Italian,  drawing,  painting,  music, 
singing,  besides  mathematics  and  other  things  to  study. 

But  it  was  not  merely  the  head  that  Dr.  Davys  was 
seeking  to  fill  with  knowledge,  he  also  endeavoured  to 
implant  lessons  of  self-control,  and  self-restraint,  not 
only  in  herself,  but  also  to  appreciate  it  in  others.  We 
shall  see  how  these  were  manifested  in  after  life  in  many 
instances,  but  one  instance  may  be  mentioned  in  passing. 

Drina  was  at  all  times  much  pleased  to  go  out 
shopping,  with  her  half-sister  and  governess,  and  the 
three  often  went  like  other  ladies  to  various  shops  at  the 
West  End.  One  day  they  called  at  a  jeweller's  to  make 
a  purchase,  but  the  attendant  happened  to  be  busy  with 
another  customer,  a  young  lady  who  wished  to  buy  a 
gold  chain.  For  some  time  she  hesitated  which  to  select, 
and  when  at  last  she  decided  upon  one  and  asked  the 
price,  she  looked  completely  disappointed  as  she  said, "  It 
is  too  much ;  I  cannot  afford  such  a  high  price."  The 
result  was,  a  much  less  costly  one  was  selected. 

Drina  and  her  companions  had  been  closely  watching 
all  the  time,  and  as  soon  as  the  young  lady  had  left  the 
shop,  the  Princess  asked  the  shopman: 

"  Do  you  know  that  young  lady?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  know  her  well,  she  is  one  of  our  customers." 

"  Then  send  her  the  chain  she  wished  so  much  to 
possess,  and  I  will  pay  for  it.  Tell  her  that  the  Princess 
Alexandrina  wished  her  to  accept  it,  for  her  self-control 
in  resisting  the  temptation  to  buy,  what  she  could  not 
afford." 

A  lesson  worth  remembering  by  all  young  and  old,  but 
well  calculated  to  bring  into  prominence,  the  force  of  the 
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young  Princess's  character.  Thoughtful,  sympathetic, 
impulsive,  but  at  the  same  time  considerate  of  othei 
people. 

Another  time  we  are  told  that  the  Duchess,  in  order  to 
afford  her  little  daughter  some  special  amusement,  invited 
a  remarkable  girl,  who  was  playing  the  harp  with  wonder* 
ful  skill  at  the  concerts  in  London,  to  come  and  perform 
at  the  Palace.  During  the  time  Lyra,  as  the  girl  was 
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called,  was  playing,  the  Duchess  was  called  away  from 
the  room  on  business.  When  she  came  back,  to  her 
surprise,  the  two  little  girls  Avere  sitting  together  on  the 
hearthrug,  which  was  scattered  over  with  toys,  Drina 
dividing  them  between  herself  and  Lyra  as  contentedly 
as  possible. 

Over  and  over  again  she  might  be  seen  running  about 
in  the  Gardens  with  her  little  watering  pot,  out  of  which 
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she  not  only  poured  water  upon  the  flowers,  but  also  on 
her  little  feet  at  the  same  time. 

She  was  in  her  tenth  year  when  all  the  gaieties  of 
Court  life,  were  for  the  first  time  brought  in  all  their 
attractiveness  and  glory,  before  her  young  and  suscep- 
tible mind.  It  was  at  a  Drawing  Room  which  was  held 
that  season.  She  there  had  a  good  opportunity  of 
seeing  how  a  Queen  a  little  older  than  herself,  was  re- 
ceived, with  the  usual  Royal  honours  at  the  Court  of 
George  IV.  This  young  Sovereign  was  Donna  Maria  da 
Gloria,  Queen  of  Portugal.  They  had,  as  children,  ex- 
changed formal  visits,  but  beyond  this  no  closer  intimacy 
had  been  cultivated  between  them.  When  the  King  had 
given  a  juvenile  ball  to  Donna  Maria,  the  young  Princess 
Victoria  had  for  the  first  time  danced  in  public,  and  had 
been  much  dazzled  with  the  dress  and  crown  of  the  young 
Queen,  while  she  was,  as  one  who  was  there  says,  "  con- 
spicuous for  the  elegant  simplicity."  Indeed  he  went  on 
to  say,  "  The  attire  and  manners  of  the  British  heiress 
formed  a  strong  contrast,  to  the  glare  and  glitter  around 
the  precocioxis  Queen.  These  Royal  young  ladies  danced 
in  the  same  quadrille,  and  though  the  performance  of 
Donna  Maria  was  greatly  admired,  all  persons  of  refined 
taste  gave  the  preference  to  the  modest  graces  of  the 
English-bred  Princess."  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  even 
thus  early  in  life,  Her  Majesty  was  an  example  of 
neatness  and  propriety,  rather  than  of  mere  show  and 
splendour. 

From  her  earliest  days  the  Princess  was  full  of  life 
and  fun.  It  was  as  natural  for  her  to  get  into  mischief, 
as  it  is  called,  as  any  other  child  blessed  with  health  and 
strength.  Her  mother,  however,  kept  a  close  watch 
upon  it,  that  it  did  not  become  uncontrolled.  On  one 
occasion  we  are  told  that  Bishop  Fisher,  of  Salisbury, 
who  was  very  fond  of  her  and  delighted  to  play  with  her, 
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while  dancing  her  in  his  arms,  had  his  dignity,  and  the 
gravity  of  the  other  members  of  the  party,  very  much 
upset,  by  the  sudden  and  unceremonious  manner  with 
which  the  little  thing  plunged  her  tiny  hands,  into  the 
midst  of  his  reverence's  wig,  which  it  may  be  also  safely 
concluded,  was  none  the  better  for  the  rough  usage  it 
had  to  undergo.  Peals  of  laughter,  in  which  the  Bishop, 
the  company,  and  the  merry  babe  all  joined,  however, 
soon  led  to  a  change  in  the  position  of  things. 

Another  day,  while  she  was  visiting  Sir  William 
Garrow,  at  Peg  well  Bay,  near  Eamsgate,  she  was  busy 
looking  at  a  fine  marble  bath  in  the  house.  All  at  once 
she  lost  her  balance  and  fell  into  it.  She  was  naturally 
much  alarmed,  but  upon  her  being  taken  out,  and 
realising  that  she  was  out  of  danger,  she  exclaimed,  amid 
her  tears  and  sobs,  with  a  thoughtfulness  which  every 
one  must  have  admired,  "  Does  mamma  know  that  I  am 
not  hurt  ?"  Blessed  is  the  mother,  whose  child  is  thus 
considerate  and  thoughtful, 

During  some  of  her  visits  to  Rams  gate,  she  often  peeped 
into  the  beautiful  gardens  belonging  to  the  well-known 
and  much  respected  Jew,  named  Moses  Montefiore.  The 
sweet  flowers,  lovely  trees,  and  cool  walks,  presented  to 
her  youthful  mind  such  an  attraction,  that  she  often 
wished  to  wander  about  the  grounds  in  quietness,  away 
from  the  hot  sands  by  the  sea  shore,  and  its  crowds  of 
people.  To  her  surprise  and  joy  one  day,  a  present  arrived 
from  the  old  gentleman  for  the  young  Princess.  On 
opening  the  parcel,  it  was  found  to  consist  of  a  small 
golden  key,  which  would  unlock  a  small  private  gate 
leading  into  his  grounds,  with  an  intimation  that  she 
was  at  perfect  liberty  to  walk  in  the  gardens  at  any  time 
she  felt  disposed. 

Many  years  after,  when  she  had  become  Queen  of 
England,  and  was  on  a  visit  to  the  City  of  London,  she 
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showed  that  she  had  not  forgotten  this  act  of  kindness, 
by  making  him  a  Baronet,  the  first  who  had  secured  that 
honour  among  the  Jewish  people. 

During  one  of  these  visits  to  Ramsgate  a  writer  who 
saw  her  thus  tells  us  his  impressions : 

"  When  first  I  saw  the  pretty  and  pale  daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  Kent,  she  was  fatherless.  Her  fair,  light 
form  was  sporting,  with  all  the  redolence  of  youth  and 
health,  on  the  noble  sands  of  Rainsgate.  It  was  a  fine 
summer  day,  not  so  warm  as  to  induce  languor,  but  yet 
warm  enough  to  render  the  passing  breezes  from  the 
laughing  tides,  as  they  broke  gently  on  the  sands,  agree- 
able and  refreshing.  Her  dress  was  simple.  A  plain  straw 
bonnet,  with  a  white  ribbon  round  the  crown  ;  a  coloured 
muslin  frock,  looking  gay  and  cheerful,  and  as  pretty  a 
pair  of  shoes  or  as  pretty  a  pair  of  feet  as  I  ever  re- 
member to  have  seen  from  China  to  Kamschatka.  Her 
mother  was  her  companion,  and  a  venerable  man — whose 
name  is  graven  on  every  human  heart  that  loves  its 
species,  and  whose  undying  fame  is  recorded  in  that 
Eternal  Book  where  the  actions  of  men  are  written  with 
the  pen  of  truth — walked  by  her  side,  and  doubtless  gave 
that  counsel  and  offered  that  advice,  which  none  were 
more  able  to  offer  than  himself — for  it  was  William 
Wilberforoe.  His  kindly  eye  followed,  with  parental 
interest,  every  footstep  of  the  young  creature,  as  she 
advanced  to,  and  retreated  from,  the  corning  tide ;  and 
it  was  evident  that  his  mind  and  heart  were  full  of  the 
future,  whilst  they  were  interested  in  the  present/7 

In  one  of  the  early  visits  to  Karnsgate  which  the 
Duchess  and  the  young  Princess  made,  the  inhabi- 
tants made  special  preparations  to  receive  them  under 
triumphal  arches,  and  to  present  an  address  of  wel- 
come by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation;  but  to  show 
the  anxiety  of  the  wise  mother  to  prevent  her  child 
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from  being  made  too  prominent,  she  ordered  her  coach- 
man  to  convey  them  through  a  by-lane,  to  the  house 
privately  prepared  for  them  to  stay  at.  When  subse- 
quently the  good  folks  discovered  that  she  had  escaped 
their  gaze,  and  she  respectfully  thanked  the  authorities 
for  the  honour  they  wished  to  confer  upon  her  and  her 
daughter,  she  also  modestly  hinted,  that  she  was  always 
reluctant  to  be  made  the  chief  feature  of  a  public  show, 
and  that  she  feared  she  had  no  taste  for  grand  illumi- 
nations. 
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Not  only  were  the  people  at  Eamsgate  disappointed  in 
this  way,  but  also  in  others.  The  Duchess  and  her 
daughter  did  not  appear  at  public  concerts,  fashionable 
balls,  and  public  meetings,  and  what  indeed  appeared 
worse,  they  actually  went  every  Sunday  to  the  ordinary 
chapel-of-ease,  in  such  a  simple  and  quiet  way,  that  they 
were  more  like  other  people,  and  behaved  themselves  so 
orderly,  that  it  was  quite  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
some  of  the  worshippers  to  understand. 
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At  a  place  on  the  Kentish  coast  there  was  a  light- 
house, of  which  the  keeper  was  a  godly  widow,  who 
made  a  rule  of  putting  in  a  box  all  that  was  given  to  her 
on  Monday  mornings,  for  the  cause  of  God.  She  had 
made  a  resolution  within  herself,  that  all  money  given  to 
her  before  noon  on  Mondays,  should  be  devoted  to  the 
Missionary  cause. 

The  week  after  she  had  formed  this  resolution,  a 
gentleman  who  called  to  see  the  lighthouse,  gave  the 
widow  a  sovereign,  an  unexpected  amount,  which,  if 
spent  judiciously,  would  relieve  her  mind  of  a  pressing 
anxiety.  The  widow  turned  the  matter  over  in  her 
mind,  even  asked  advice  of  friends,  and  prayed  to  be 
directed  aright.  The  result  was,  the  money  was  placed 
in  the  box. 

Later  on  the  same  day,  a  lady  who  appeared  to  be  a 
widow  of  distinguished  rank,  accompanied  by  her 
daughter  and  several  attendants,  called  to  see  the  light- 
house, and  on  leaving  gave  the  widow  a  handsome 
donation.  About  two  days  later,  a  messenger  called 
upon  the  widow  to  say,  that  the  lady  and  her  daughter 
had  become  interested  in  her  case,  and  consequently 
asked  her  acceptance  of  <£25,  together  with  £5  from  the 
younger  lady.  It  was  discovered  afterwards,  that  these 
friends  were  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  and  the  Princess 
Victoria. 

Like  most  children,  the  young  Princess  enjoyed  a 
romp  in  the  fields  during  the  process  of  haymaking,  and 
with  that  common  sense  for  which  her  mother  was  so 
remarkable,  she  was  provided  with  a  complete  set  of 
agricultural  implements  on  a  small  scale,  to  encourage 
her  to  indulge  in  those  habits  which  are  so  conducive  to 
health  and  strength.  She  had  a  rake,  fork,  and  even  a 
miniature  cart,  and,  after  the  morning  lessons  were  over, 
she  was  allowed  to  go  into  the  field  to  turn  over  the 
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new  mown  hay,  fill  her  cart,  and  carry  the  load  to  a  small 
distance,  where  a  haystack  was  erected  in  proportion  to 
her  work. 

It  was  perfectly  natural  that  now  and  then,  the  young 
lady  grew  tired,  or  lost  her  interest  in  her  work.  In- 
deed, on  one  occasion,  she  was  tempted  to  leave  the  cart 
half  filled.  This,  however,  was  a  matter  too  serious  to 
be  allowed.  Her  governess,  who  was  always  on  the 
alert  to  use  daily  incidents  to  convey  useful  lessons,  to 
the  mind  of  her  young  pupil,  insisted  upon  her  finishing 
the  loading  of  the  cart. 

"  I  cannot,"  she  replied ;  "  I  am  too  tired." 

She  was  at  once  reminded,  that  she  ought  to  have 
taken  that  into  consideration  before  she  began,  as  it  was 
the  rule  to  leave  nothing  unfinished.  The  young  Princess 
had  to  set  to  work  to  complete  the  filling  of  the  cart,  ere 
she  retired  from  the  field. 

During  the  autumn  of  1831  the  Duchess  took  her 
daughter  for  a  tour  through  some  of  the  Midland 
Counties,  and  for  a  time  settled  at  Malvern,  where  the 
Princess  might  have  been  often  seen,  fully  enjoying  the 
invigorating  air  of  these  splendid  hills.  They  stayed  at 
a  large  house,  which  was  situated  on  a  road  which,  out 
of  compliment  to  Her  Majesty,  has  since  been  named 
Queen's  Road.  She  was  at  that  time  dressed  in  a  short 
frock,  and  was  noted  for  being  ready  at  all  times  for 
any  childish  sport,  and  even  a  romp.  But  her  two 
particular  weaknesses  consisted  of  climbing  walls  and 
trees,  and  cantering  about  on  a  donkey.  One  day  she 
had  climbed  an  apple-tree,  but  could  not  get  down 
again.  She  began  to  sob  bitterly,  until  the  gardener, 
named  Davis,  heard  her  cries,  and,  having  procured 
a  ladder,  brought  her  down  in  safety  to  terra  firma. 
She  was  so  deeply  grateful  to  the  man  for  his  assistance, 
that  she  at  once  opened  her  purse,  and  gave  him  a  piece 
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of  gold.  The  man  was  so  pleased  with  the  gift,  that  he 
had  the  golden  guinea  put  into  a  neat  frame,  and  often 
showed  it  to  his  friends,  as  the  gift  of  the  wee  lassie  who 
became  Queen  Victoria. 

At  another  time,  the  young  Princess  persisted  in  play- 
ing with  a  dog,  against  which  she  had  been  cautioned. 
After  a  while  the  animal  made  a  snap  at  her  hand ;  and 
when  the  friend  who  had  given  the  caution  expressed 
his  fears  that  she  had  been  bitten,  she  replied : 

"  Oh,  thank  you !  thank  you !  You  are  right,  and  I 
am  wrong  ;  but  he  didn't  bite  me — he  only  warned  me. 
I  shall  be  careful  in  future." 

Once  during  a  visit  to  Ramsgate,  while  she  was  run- 
ning as  fast  as  her  little  legs  would  carry  her  upon  the 
sands,  her  foot  slipped  and  she  fell.  A  gentleman  who 
happened  to  see  her,  ran  to  her  assistance  and  helped 
her  to  rise.  She  thanked  him  very  gracefully,  and  on 
his  expressing  the  hope  that  she  was  not  hurt,  exclaimed 
with  the  outspoken  frankness  of  her  nature  : 

"Oh,  no,  I  am  not  hurt,  but  mamma  will  say,  the 
Princess  of  England  should  not  be  so  giddy." 

Evidently  her  mother  had  noticed  this  speed  before, 
and  had  warned  her  to  be  more  careful.  But  she  was 
only  a  child  doing  childish  things,  which  helped  to  give 
her  that  bodily  strength  and  vigour  for  future  work, 
which  has  been  found  to  be  of  more  service,  than  that 
delicate  weakness  which  is  mistaken  for  gentility,  by  so 
many  fine  ladies  in  these  days  of  show  and  sham. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century  Miss  Porter  lived 
in  the  locality  of  Claremont  with  her  mother,  and 
therefore  had  abundance  of  opportunities  for  seeing  the 
young  Princess.  Shortly  after  the  Queen's  accession  she 
sent  to  a  private  friend,  a  few  facts  of  a  very  interesting 
character,  from  which  the  following  are  but  samples  :— 
"  My  mother,  attended  by  a  favourite  little  white  poodle 
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dog,  with  a  crooked  head  stick  in  her  hand,  assisting, 
but  not  supporting,  her  still  unenfeebled  steps,  generally 
chose  her  places  for  walking  where  she  would  be  most 
likely  to  meet  the  young  hope  of  England,  taking  her 
morning  exercise  ;  and  great  was  the  pleasure  with  which 
she  marked  every  animated  movement  of  the  youthful 
Victoria,  whether  walking  by  the  side  of  her  governess, 
or  running  forward  in  the  eagerness  of  childhood's  happy 
impulses,  with  a  bounding  elasticity  of  active  enjoyment 
which  full  health  only,  at  the  spring  of  earliest  youth, 
can  know. 

"  My  own  opportunities  were  not  less  than  my  gratified 
mother's  of  seeing  the  Princess,  being,  indeed,  with  my 
dear  sister,  a  sharer  in  these  walks ;  and  we  had  yet 
more  frequent  occasions  given  to  us  of  knowing  her  most 
interestingly  developed  character  from  persons,  whose 
duty  or  other  circumstances  brought  them  almost  domes- 
tically under  the  Royal  roof. 

"  In  describing  the  infancy  of  the  Princess,  I  would 
say  she  was  a  beautiful  child,  with  a  cherubic  form  of 
features,  clustered  round  by  glossy  fair  ringlets.  Her 
complexion  was  remarkably  transparent,  with  a  soft  but 
often  heightening  tinge  of  the  sweet  blush-rose  upon  her 
cheeks,  that  imparted  a  peculiar  brilliance  to  her  clear 
blue  eyes.  Whenever  she  met  any  strangers  in  her 
usual  paths  she  always  seemed,  by  the  quickness  of  her 
glance,  to  inquire  WQO  and  what  they  were.  The  intelli- 
gence of  her  countenance  was  extraordinary  at  her  very 
early  age,  but  might  be  easily  accounted  for  on  perceiv- 
ing the  extraordinary  intelligence  of  her  mind. 

"There  were  several  mistaken  reports  about  this 
period,  representing  the  Princess  in  a  feeble  state,  unable 
to  walk,  &c. ;  and  as  they  made  their  way  into  the  news- 
papers, the  public  anxiety  became  painfully  excited. 
But  not  a  word  of  truth  was  in  the  statement.  At  the 
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very  time  they  were  deploring  her  weakened  steps,  she 
was  running  like  an  antelope  over  Claremont  lawn,  or 
moving  with  an  elastic  grace  in  the  rudiments  of  dancing, 
which  only  perfect  symmetry  of  foot  and  ankle  could 
possess ;  and  where  perfect  symmetry  of  form  exists 
there  needs  no  words  to  prove  that  perfect  health  must 
be  in  all  its  parts. 

"  This  sweet  spring  of  the  Princess's  life  was  thus 
dedicated  to  the  sowing  of  all  precious  seeds  of  know- 
ledge, and  the  cultivation  of  all  elegant  acquirements ; 
in  the  midst  of  the  indigenous  flowers  which  everywhere 
sought  her  eager  eye,  imparting  the  sportive  gladness  of 
the  ever  gay  butterfly  to  her  youthful  spirit  just  awakened 
into  this  beautiful  world  a  reflection  of  Paradise !  The 
heavenward  task  was  also  in  that  infant  bosom,  for, 
young  as  she  was,  she  sang  with  sweetness  and  taste ; 
and  my  brother,  Sir  Robert  (who,  when  in  England, 
frequently  had  the  honour  of  dining  at  Claremont,  often 
had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  the  infant  chorister, 
'mingling  its  cherub-like  melody  with  the  mature  and 
delightful  harmonies  of  the  Duchess  of  Kent  and  Prince 
Leopold). 

"  But  time  wore  on,  with  its  succession  of  months  (we 
hardly  may  count  a  march  by  years  to  youth  only  advan- 
cing to  its  teens),  and  the  young  Princess  gradually 
found  a  closer  attention  to  her  graver  pursuits  grow 
upon  her.  She  read  general  history,  under  the  guidance 
of  one  of  England's  best  scholars  in  that  essential  branch 
of  education— and  more  especially  she  '  fixed  the  eyes  of 
her  mind'  on  the  ancient  annals  of  her  own  future  domin- 
ions, not  being  satisfied  with  our  celebrated  historians, 
Hume,  Rapin,  and  others  of  modern  date,  she  sought 
after  the  original  authorities  ;  and  those  venerable  penmen 
in  black-letter  were  constrained  to  give  up  their  lore  (gene- 
rally hidden  lore  from  women's  eyes)  to  the  youthful 
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heiress  of  their  almost  worshipped  themes — our  Saxon 
Alfred,  our  Norman  Henries  and  Edwards.  Succeeding 
chroniclers  also  yielded  to  her  the  same  genuine  tribute, 
till  they  told  of  the  happily  united  Royal  streams  in  the 
bosoms  of  the  Stuart  and  the  Brunswick  race — herself  a 
nobly  conscious  daughter  of  both.  And  now  that  she 
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has  become  the  bride  of  a  Prince  of  the  same  revered 
Saxon  line — of  the  glorious  posterity  of  John  Frederic, 
Elector  of  Saxony,  the  friend  of  Luther  and  Melancthon, 
and  the  defender  till  death  of  the  restored  purity  of  the 
Christian  Church — let  us  hail  the  auspicious  sign  as  a 
pledge  from  Heaven  that  the  present  constitution  of  this 
realm,  bequeathed  by  Alfred,  and  the  Christian  Church, 
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established  in  simplicity  and  trust  amongst  us,  most 
especially  by  the  Brunswick  race,  are  to  remain  in  our 
land  firm  as  the  rock  in  which  its  soil  is  bedded." 

The  summer  of  1830  was  spent  by  the  Duchess  and  the 
young  Princess  at  Norris  Castle,  Isle  of  Wight.  They  were 
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residing  there  also  at  the  time  of  William  IV.'s  Corona- 
tion, who  had  ascended  the  throne  on  the  20th  of  June. 
Great  disappointment  was  expressed  at  the  absence  of 
the  Koyal  heiress  from  that  important  ceremony.  But 
the  mother  was  unwilling  for  her  to  leave  the  refreshing 
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breezes  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  so,  to  mark  the  day, 
and  show  their  sympathy  in  the  nation's  joy,  the  Princess 
laid  the  first  stone  of  a  new  church  at  East  Gowes,  and 
entered  afterwards  heartily  into  the  amusements  of  the 
poorer  classes,  whose  wants  and  pleasures  she  had  been 
thus  taught  from  the  earliest  days  never  to  forget. 

She  began  her  public  duties  at  the  age  of  twelve,  by 
opening  the  Victoria  Park  at  Bath. 

When  she  had  completed  her  twelfth  year,  Queen 
Adelaide  gave  a  juvenile  ball  in  her  honour,  where  she 
was  treated  with  all  the  consideration  due  to  her  rank. 
It  was  a  most  magnificent  spectacle,  and  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  her  youthful  mind,  as  may  readily  be 
imagined. 

Somewhere  about  this  period  Southey,  the  poet,  histo- 
rian, and  critic,  was  admitted  one  morning  to  an  inter- 
view with  the  Princess  in  Kensington  Palace.  It  was  a 
time  of  mutual  pleasure.  Southey  was  much  delighted 
to  hear  the  Princess  say,  that  she  had  derived  great 
pleasure  from  reading  his  poetry  and  his  prose  writings, 
and  that  she  had  read  half-a-dozen  times  over  his  "  Life 
of  Nelson." 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  she  was  a  thoughtful  reader, 
and  could  appreciate  good  things.  Indeed,  she  was  an 
apt  scholar,  and  when  she  undertook  a  subject  inva- 
riably mastered  it,  owing  to  her  industrious  habits,  and 
persevering  spirit.  She  was  especially  fond  of  music 
and  languages ;  the  latter  she  learned  very  quickly. 
French  and  German  she  acquired  so  readily,  that  she  was 
urged  at  times  to  speak  in  them,  but,  whenever  asked, 
she  would  reply  in  true  girlish  dignity,  "  No !  I  a.m 
a  little  English  girl,  and  I  shall  speak  nothing  but 
English." 

During  the  infancy  of  the  young  Princess  the  "  Eegency 
Bill,"  as  it  was  called,  was  passed,  making  arrangements, 
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in  the  event  of  Queen  Adelaide  having  no  children,  that 
the  Duchess  of  Kent  should  be  the  guardian  and  Eegent 
of  the  young  heir- presumptive  to  the  Throne,  and  other 
important  matters.  The  Queen's  grandmother,  although 
away  in  Germany,  was  so  pleased  with  the  arrangement, 
that  she  wrote  to  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  saying : 

"  I  should  have  been  sorry  if  the  Regency  had  been 
given  into  other  hands  than  yours.  It  would  not  have 
been  a  just  return  for  your  constant  devotion  and  care 
to  your  child  if  this  had  not  been  done.  May  God  give 
you  wisdom  and  strength  to  do  your  duty  if  called  upon 
to  undertake  it.  May  God  bless  and  protect  my  little 
darling.  If  I  could  but  once  see  her  again !  The  print 
you  have  sent  to  me  is  not  like  the  dear  picture  I  have. 
The  quantity  of  curls  hide  the  well- shaped  head,  and 
make  ifc  look  too  large  for  the  lovely  little  figure." 

The  wish  of  the  good  Duchess  of  Coburg  was  never 
realised,  but  she  never  failed  to  feel  the  deepest  interest 
in  everything  belonging  to  the  welfare  of  the  young 
Princess.  The  following  extracts  from  other  letters  will 
best  illustrate  these  desires.  Writing  when  George  IV. 
died,  she  said,  "  God  bless  Old  England,  where  my 
beloved  children  live,  and  where  the  sweet  Blossom  of 
May  may  one  day  reign.  May  God  yet,  for  many  years, 
keep  the  weight  of  a  Crown  from  her  young  head,  and  let 
this  intelligent,  clever  child  grow  up  to  girlhood,  before 
this  dangerous  grandeur  devolves  upon  her." 

When  the  young  Princess  reached  the  age  of  eleven,  she 
wrote  on  her  birthday  in  1830,  "  My  blessings  and  good 
wishes  for  the  day  which  gave  you  the  sweet  Blossom  of 
May.  May  God  preserve  and  protect  the  valuable  life  of 
that  lovely  flower  from,  all  the  dangers  that  will  beset 
her  mind  and  heart." 

The  young  Princess,  it  will  thus  be  seen,  was  the  child 
of  many  prayers,  and  who  shall  say  but  that  those 
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intense  yearnings  for  her  guidance,  have  not  been 
abundantly  fulfilled,  and  what  blessings  the  nation  has 
received,  in  consequence  of  the  pure  and  chaste  life  she 
has  been  able  to  live.  Certainly  it  has  been  a  great  con- 
trast to  many  which  had  gone  before. 

The  young  Princess  had,  now  and  then,  her  seasons  of 
innocent  enjoyment,  and  manifested  a  desire  to  make 
herself  and  others  happy.  Even  in  the  school  hours  it 
would  sometimes  occur,  that  she  could  find  time  to  divert 
her  mind,  and  also  amuse  others  in  this  way.  It  is  said, 
for  instance,  that  on  one  occasion  she  was  reading  with 
her  teacher  in  classical  history,  the  story  of  Cornelia, 
the  mother  of  Gracchi,  how  she  had  proudly  presented 
her  sons  to  the  first  of  the  Roman  ladies  with  the  words, 
"  These  are  my  jewels."  "  She  should  have  said  my 
Cornelians"  immediately  remarked  the  Princess.  Not  a 
bad  plan,  for  making  the  dull  and  monotonous  routine  of 
school  life,  a  little  lively  and  pleasant. 

Indeed,  she  was  a  girl  full  of  health  and  spirits,  and 
apt,  now  and  then,  to  break  away  like  all  other  girls,  with 
any  life  in  them,  from  the  formal  restraints,  and  prim 
decorum  of  the  schoolmistress.  Perfection  of  the  kind 
which  merely  consorts  in  sitting  still,  walking  orderly, 
and  never  relaxing  the  muscles  or  nerves  of  the  face, 
never  did,  and  never  will,  make  a  hearty,  robust  young 
child,  into  a  bright,  energetic,  and  business  like  young 
woman,  such  as  the  young  Princess  proved  herself  to  be, 
when  so  early  called  to  preside  over  the  destinies  of  a 
nation,  with  a  mind  and  will  of  her  own  to  satisfy,  ere 
she  decided  upon  the  action  she  had  to  take.  Where 
there  is  life,  it  will  move  and  manifest  itself. 

At  the  request  of  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  the  young 
Princess  was  examined  by  the  Bishops  of  London  and 
Lincoln,  when  she  arrived  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  she  had  made  the  requisite  progress 
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becoming  her  age  and  position.     Among  other  questions 

which  she  had  to  answer  was  this : 

"  What  opinion  have  you  formed  of  Queen  Elizabeth?  " 
"  I  think  that   Queen   Elizabeth  was   a  very  great 

Queen,"  was  the  immediate  reply  of  the  Princess,  "but  I 

am  not  quite  sure  that  she  was  so  good  a  woman." 
Evidently  she  had  thus,  early  in  life,  learnt  to  make  a 

most  important  distinction  between  goodness  and  great- 
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ness.     Indeed,  the  Bishops  gave  a  high  testimony  to  her 
capacity  for  learning. 

Kor  was  it  confined  to  books,  she  kept  her  eyes  open 
to  things  going  on  all  around  her.  So  acute  was  her  per- 
ceptive faculties,  that  we  are  told  that  if  fifty  persons  were 
assembled  in  the  same  room  with  her,  she  would  have  her 
eye  upon  each,  and  notice  how  each  one  was  employed. 
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On  one  occasion  the  Duchess  said  to  her,  "  I  an? 
anxious  to  bring  you  up  as  a  good  woman,  and  then  you 
will  be  a  good  Queen  also."  Happily  she  has  succeeded 
beyond  her  fondest  expectations,  as  Her  Majesty's  life 
abundantly  proves. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  Duchess  of  Kent  to  take  her 
young  daughter,  for  many  pleasant  drives  about  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  and,  among  others,  she  was  taken  to  see  the 
pretty  church  at  Whippingham,  and  also  that  at  Brading, 
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in  which  she  was  much  interested  in  reading  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  tombstone,  "  To  the  memory  of  Elizabeth 
Walbridge,"  better  known  as  the  Dairyman's  daughter, 
which  had  been  erected  there,  about  thirty  years  before 
the  Princess  visited  the  spot. 

The  Eev.  Leigh  Eichinond  had  in  a  little  book  given  an 
account  of  the  young  woman,  which  has  become  a  kind  of 
household  book  in  our  land.  One  day,  it  is  reported, 
that  the  young  Princess  was  seen  sitting  beside  the 
grave  of  this  dairyman's  daughter,  reading  aloud  to  her 
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mother,  in  her  sweet  voice,  the  story  of  her  life  as 
written  by  Mr.  Richmond.  Who  can  tell  what  may 
have  been  the  blessed  influence  which  such  a  book  may 
have  had  upon  her  young  heart.  We  know  it  has 
resulted  in  good  to  many  persons  all  over  the  world. 

Every  glimpse  of  her  early  life  is  interesting,  inasmuch 
as  it  possesses  a  special  feature.  In  "  The  Old  Court 
Suburb,"  by  Leigh  Hunt,  we  find  him  saying,  "  We  well 
remember  the  peculiar  kind  of  personal  pleasure  which  it 
gave  us  to  see  the  future  Queen,  the  first  time  we  ever 
did  see  her,  coming  up  a  cross-path  from  the  Bayswater 
Grate,  with  a  girl  of  her  own  age  by  her  side,  whose  hand  she 
was  holding  as  if  she  loved  her.  It  brought  to  our  mind 
the  warmth  of  our  own  juvenile  friendship,  and  made  us 
fancy  that  she  loved  everything  else  that  we  had  loved  in 
like  measure — books,  trees,  verses,  Arabian  tales,  and  the 
good  mother  who  had  helped  to  make  her  affectionate. 
A  magnificent  footman,  in  scarlet,  behind  her,  with  the 
splendidest  pair  of  calves  that  we  had  ever  beheld.  He 
looked  somehow  like  a  gigantic  fairy, personating, for  his 
little  lady's  sake,  the  grandest  footman  he  could  think 
of;  and  his  calves  he  seemed  to  have  made  out  of 
a  couple  of  the  biggest  chase-lamps  in  the  possession  of 
the  godmother  of  Cinderella." 

The  Princess,  like  many  other  young  people,  had  to 
learn  by  experience,  that  there  is  no  royal  road  to  learn- 
ing. On  one  occasion  it  is  said,  she  objected  to  the 
dull  mechanical  practising  of  the  notes  and  scales,  which 
all  young  learners  on  the  pianoforte  have  to  submit  to. 
Her  teacher  told  her  that  it  was  necessary,  if  she  desired 
to  become  mistress  of  the  instrument. 

"  What  would  you  think  of  me,"  asked  the  Princess 
of  her  teacher,  "  if  I  became  mistress  at  once  ?" 

"  That  is  impossible,  for  there  is  no  royal  road  to 
music,"  was  the  prompt  reply. 
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"  No  royal  road,"  repeated  the  Princess.  "  Am  I  not 
mistress  of  my  pianoforte  ?  But  I  will  be,  I  assure  you. 
The  royal  road  is  this,"  whereupon  she  closed  the 
piano,  locked  it,  and  took  out  the  key.  "  There,"  she 
continued,  "  that's  being  mistress  of  the  piano.  '  And 
the  royal  road  to  learning  is  never  to  take  a  lesson  till 
you're  in  the  humour  to  do  it." 

She  was,  however,  not  serious  in  what  she  said,  inas- 
much as  immediately  afterwards  she  resumed  her  lessons 
and  became  in  due  time  a  very  efficient  performer,  as  we 
shall  find  in  due  course,  thus  setting  a  model  of  per- 
severance and  obedience,  to  all  her  subjects  when  called 
upon  to  discharge  any  duty. 

Shortly  after  the  accession  of  William  IV.  the  health 
of  the  Princess  underwent  some  decline,  and.  numerous 
rumours  were  put  in  circulation  that  she  would  never 
live  to  see  her  majority,  or  that  if  she  did  live  to  marry, 
she  would  never  become  the  mother  of  a  family.  How- 
ever it  gradually  became  known  from  her  frequent 
appearances  in  the  public  streets  and  parks,  that  there 
was  not  much  fear  of  such  an  event  being  possible. 
Indeed  her  indisposition  was  due  largely  to  the  distract- 
ing gaieties,  to  which  she  had  been  introduced,  after  His 
Majesty  came  to  the  Throne.  Her  mother,  therefore, 
for  a  time  felt  it  wise  to  withdraw  her  from  such  gather- 
ings, so  that  the  evil  might  be  averted,  and  she  might 
also  be  saved  from  the  corrupting  influences  of  the  Court 
of  William  IV.,  which,  though  better  than  that  of  the 
former  Monarch,  was  far  from  being  as  pure  as  could  have 
been  desired,  for  so  young  a  person  to  have  constantly  to 
be  associated  with. 

About  this  time  also,  arrangements  were  made  pub- 
licly for  a  Regency  in  the  event  of  William  IV.  dying 
while  she  was  in  her  minority.  This  led  to  the  necessity 
for  making  her  acquainted  with  the  destiny  which 
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awaited  her.  How  this  was  done  we  have  two  versions, 
both  of  which,  however,  are  substantially  the  same.  In 
the  first  we  are  told,  that  the  Princess  was  reading 
.English  history  with  her  governess,  Baroness  Lehzen, 
and  in  the  presence  of  her  mother,  when  a  question 
arose  in  connection  with  the  succession  to  the  Crown. 
Perhaps,  for  aught  we  can  tell,  the  point  had  been  pur- 
posely arranged  beforehand.  For  some  time,  Her  Royal 
Highness  studied  the  genealogical  table,  and  then  asked : 

"  In  the  event  of  the  death  of  the  King,  my  uncle, 
who  would  be  the  presumptive  successor  to  the  Throne  ?" 

The  Baroness  tried  to  avoid  a  direct  answer  by 
saying :  "  The  Duke  of  Clarence  will  succeed,  on  the 
death  of  the  present  King." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Princess,  "  that  I  know ;  but  who  will 
succeed  him  ?" 

The  governess,  who  saw  the  bearing  of  the  inquiry, 
hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  answered,  "  Princess,  you 
have  several  uncles." 

Her  Eoyal  Highness  now  became  agitated ;  the  colour 
rose  rapidly  to  her  cheek,  and  she  observed  with  much 
seriousness,  "  True,  I  have  ;  but  I  perceive  here,"  point- 
ing to  the  table,  "  that  my  papa  was  next  in  age  to  my 
uncle  Clarence ;  and  it  does  appear  to  me,  from  what  I 
have  just  been  reading,  that,  when  he  and  the  present 
King  are  both  dead,  I  shall  become  Queen  of  England." 

The  Baroness  looked  silently  towards  the  mother  and 
the  Princess,  who,  after  a  short  pause,  replied  to  the 
following  effect : 

"  We  are  continually  looking  forward,  my  beloved 
child,  in  the  hope  that  your  dear  aunt,  the  Duchess  of 
Clarence,  may  yet  give  birth  to  living  children.  Should 
it  please  God,  however,  that  this  be  not  the  case,  and 
that  you  are  spared  to  the  period,  very  distant  I  trust, 
terminates  the  valuable  lives  of  our  revered 
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Sovereign,  and  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  you  will  indeed, 
by  the  established  laws  of  our  country,  become  their 
undoubted  successor.  Should  this  event — at  present  too 
remote  and  uncertain  to  engage  our  attention,  farther 
than  to  stimulate  our  endeavours,  so  to  form  your  mind  as 
to  render  you  not  unworthy  so  high  a  destiny — should 
this  event  indeed  occur,  may  you  prove  a  blessing  to 
your  country,  and  an  ornament  to  the  Throne  you  are 
called  to  fill." 

It  was  therefore  agreed  between  the  mother,  tutor, 
and  governess,  that  she  should  be  made  aware  of  the 
fact,  as  wisely  and  cautiously  as  possible,  ere  any  one 
should  probably  misrepresent  matters  to  her.  Her 
governess,  afterwards  the  Baroness  Lehzen,  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  Queen  herself,  reveals  how  it  was  accom- 
plished so  well,  that  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  from 
it,  as  it  brings  out  the  skill  with  which  it  was  performed. 
She  says : 

"  I  said  to  the  Duchess  of  Kent  that  your  Majesty 
ought  to  know  your  place  in  the  succession.  Her  Royal 
Highness  agreed  with  me,  and  I  put  the  genealogical 
table  into  the  historical  book."  Mr.  Davys  (the  Queen's 
instructor  at  that  time)  afterwards  set  her  to  draw  out 
the  genealogical  tree  of  English  Eoyalty.  While  engaged 
in  doing  this  she  said  earnestly ; 

"  Mamma,  I  cannot  see  who  is  to  come  after  uncle 
William,  unless  it  is  myself." 

She  was  told  that  it  was  correct,  when  she  replied : 

"  I  never  saw  that  before." 

"  It  was  not  thought  necessary  you  should,  Princess," 
replied  her  governess. 

"  I  see  I  am  nearer  the  Throne  than  I  thought." 

"  So  it  is,  madam." 

After  some  moments,  the  Princess  resumed  by  saying : 
"How  many  a  child  would  boast,-  but  they  do  not 
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know  the  difficulty.  There  is  so  much  splendour ;  but 
there  is  more  responsibility."  Then,  lifting  the  forefinger 
of  her  right  hand,  and  giving  it  to  her  governess,  she 
added,  "  I  WILL  BE  GOOD." 

She  added  that  she  now  saw,  why  she  had  been  made 
to  learn  Latin,  when  it  had  not  been  required  of  her 
cousin  Augusta. 

And  nobly  has  she  redeemed  her  promise,  setting 
again  to  her  subjects  an  example  worthy  of  the  imitation 
of  all.  Would  that  every  young  lady,  yea,  and  every 
girl,  however  humble  her  walk  in  life,  would  follow  in 
the  same  path,  and  pursue  it  with  the  same  inflexibility  of 
purpose.  Goodness  is  allied  to  true  greatness,  inas- 
much as  no  one  can  be  truly  great  without  being  good. 
The  most  exalted  position,  if  destitute  of  goodness,  not 
only  disgraces  the  persons  who  occupy  it,  but  will  also  in 
time  rob  its  occupant,  of  all.  which  constitutes  true  great- 
ness and  nobility  of  character.  But  of  Her  Majesty  it 
may  be  truly  said : 

"  And  she  has  kept  her  promise 
Through  all  her  length  of  life; 

And  all  her  subjects  bless  her 

Good  mother,  Queen,  and  wife." 

During  the  following  year  (1831),  a  great  deal  of 
curiosity  was  manifested,  with  regard  to  the  teaching 
which  the  young  Princess  was  receiving.  Her  mother 
began  to  discover  that,  however  pure  might  be  her  own 
intentions,  it  was  no  easy  task  to  satisfy  all  parties, 
whose  tastes  and  opinions  differed  with  her  own.  For- 
tunately she  had  set  her  own  mind  upon  clear  and  definite 
principles,  which  would  stand  the  test  of  examination, 
and  the  results  have  proved  the  wisdom  of  her  decision. 
The  Duchess  of  Northumberland,  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  King,  had  also  been  added  to  the  family  circle  aa 
governess,  and  most  of  the  teachers  were  English.  Mr. 
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Amos  gave  her  very  valuable  lessons  in  the  principles 
of  the  English  Constitution.  From  Mr.  Westhall  she 
received  drawing  lessons.  While  Mr.  Fozard,  the  best 
riding-master  of  that  day,  taught  her  the  art  ©f  horse- 
manship. It  will  thus  be  seen  that  her  time  was  fully 
occupied,  in  being  trained  for  the  position  in  life  to  which 
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in  time  she  might  be  called.  Rumours,  however,  of 
a  very  absurd  character,  kept  floating  about.  Most  of 
them  arose  from  the  fact,  that  her  mother  was  jealously 
guarding  her  from  being  brought  out  into  society,  too 
prematurely  at  such  an  early  age. 

The  young  Princess  was  not  only  thus  under  the  able 
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and  vigilant  care  of  her  mother,  but  in  her  education  in 
Constitutional  law,  and  in  the  principles  of  politics. 
Lord  Melbourne  had  the  direction  of  her  studies.  Of 
the  spirit  with  which  he  conducted  his  responsible  task,  all 
may  readily  realise,  if  one  circumstance  connected  with 
his  work  is  recorded.  It  is  said  that  on  a  certain  occa- 
sion, he  read  to  his  pupil  those  verses  from  the  First 
Book  of  Kings,  in  which  Solomon,  being  asked  of  God 
in  a  dream,  what  gift  he  desired,  asks  not  for  "  long  life, 
nor  riches,  nor  the  lives  of  his  enemies,"  but  for  "  an 
understanding  heart  to  judge  Thy  people,  that  I  may 
descend  between  good  and  bad." 

From  time  to  time,  between  the  years  1831  to  1835, 
we  find  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  and  the  young  Princess, 
paying  visits  to  various  parts  of  England,  with  the  view 
of  her  becoming  acquainted  with  its  institutions,  build- 
ings,  and  objects   of  interest.       By  this  method  her 
young  mind  was  able  to  gather  in  a  store  of  information 
of  immense  value,  in  a  more  effectual  manner  than  by 
any  other  process.     It  also  gradually  gave  her  the  oppor- 
tunity for  knowing  something  of  the  manners,  habits, 
and  customs,  of  the  people  over  whom  she  has   been 
called  to  reign,  and  enabled  her  to  cultivate  that  grace 
and  self-possession,  when  receiving  addresses  and  depu- 
tations, which  has  been  ever  since  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished traits  of  her  public  character.    By  this  means 
she  also  laid  the  foundation  of  that  robust  health,  which 
can  alone  be  promoted  by  exercise  in  the  open  air.     To 
secure  this,  her  mother  wisely  saw  that  she  must  be  pro- 
vided with  warm  clothing  and  stout  shoes,  to  protect  her 
from  the  rain  and  snow.     She  was  able  to  ride  and  walk 
at  all  times  of  the  year,  without  the  danger  which  always 
accompanies  the  neglect  of  such  precautions,  or  which 
so  often  arise  from  the  study  of  fashion,  rather  than 
the  real  wants   of  the  body. 
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It  was  not  possible  to  please  everybody,  and  the 
Duchess  no  doubt,  like  a  wise  woman,  did  not  try  to  do 
so.  Some  blamed  her  for  keeping  the  young  Princess 
away  from  the  Court,  and  taking  her  out  among  the 
fields.  If  "her  mother  kept  her  child  from  all  vulgar 
contact  with  the  crowd,"  it  was  called  "  a  rigorous  se- 
clusion." If  she  was  taken  to  see  any  beautiful 
cathedral,  or  any  notable  building,  so  as  to  inform  her 
mind  and  enlarge  her  judgment,  it  was  sarcastically 
called  "  an  attempt  at  a  Eoyal  progress."  But  amid  it 
all,  the  Duchess  held  on  her  way,  and  did  her  best  to 
train  her  child  in  the  way  she  should  go.  Great  care 
was  taken  to  keep  the  mind  of  the  young  Princess,  free 
from  any  party  political  bias.  This,  of  course,  was  a 
thing  quite  beyond  many  to  believe  or  imagine.  Sub- 
sequent events,  however,  have  proved  the  correctness  of 
this  fact.  Indeed,  no  one  can  tell  how  much  Her 
Majesty  has  been  indebted,  for  the  wise  and  motherly 
training  she  received  at  the  hands  of  her  mother.  She 
seemed  to  realise  the  fact,  that  the  future  would  demand 
vigour  of  mind  and  strength  of  body,  to  discharge  the 
duties  aright,  and  she  set  to  work  to  lay  the  foundation 
upon  as  good  a  basis,  as  it  was  within  her  means  to 
attain. 

Before  she  was  called  to  undertake  the  duties  of  a 
Queen,  we  find  that  Sir  John  Hobhouse  was  invited  to 
dine  at  Kensington  Palace.  He  gives  a  very  pleasing 
sketch  of  the  impression  produced  upon  him.  He  sat 
next  to  the  Princess,  who  was  seated  at  her  mother's 
right  hand,  and  he  says,  "  The  young  Princess  was 
treated  in  every  respect  like  a  grown-up  woman,  although 
apparently  quite  a  child.  Her  manners  were  very 
pleasing  and  natural,  and  she  seemed  much  amused  by 
some  conversation  with  Lord  Durham,  a  manifest 
favourite  at  Kensington.  When  she  left  the  room  she 
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curtsied  round  very  prettily  to  all  the  guests  who  were 
present,  and  then  ran  out  of  the  room." 

But  such  conduct  could  not  help  raising  in  the  mind 
of  Sir  John  some  questions,  hence  he  goes  on  to  ask, 
"What  will  become  of  this  young,  pretty,  unaffected 
child  in  a  few,  few  years  ?"  He  was  able  to  answer  it 
in  terms  which  all  must  consider  of  the  most  satisfactory 
character,  when  he  said,  "An  interval  of  thirty-three 
years,  a  reign  of  twenty-eight  years — some  of  them  very 
difficult,  if  not  dangerous,  times — and  the  greatest  of  all 
calamities  that  can  befall  a  woman  and  a  Queen,  have 
not  deprived  her  of  the  smile,  the  kind  and  gracious 
smile,  which  charmed  me  in  those  long  by-gone  days, 
and  with  which  she  received  an  old  servant  and  subject 
only  two  days  ago." 

During  the  autumn  of  1832,  the  young  Princess  and 
her  mother  made  a  most  interesting  tour,  through  some 
of  the  principal  counties  of  England  and  Wales.  They 
first  paid  a  visit  to  North  Wales,  and  then  returned  to 
Chester,  where  the  Bishop  was  waiting  to  receive  them 
with  a  hearty  welcome  as  they  entered  the  Cathedral. 
In  answer  to  his  address,  the  Duchess  replied  in  the 
following  touching  words : 

"  I  cannot  better  allude  to  your  good  feeling  towards 
the  Princess,  than  by  joining  fervently  in  the  wish,  that 
she  may  set  an  example  in  her  conduct,  of  that  piety 
towards  God,  and  charity  towards  man,  which  is  the  only 
foundation  either  of  individual  happiness,  or  national 
prosperity." 

From  there  they  went  to  Derbyshire,  to  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire's  splendid  establishment  at  Chatswortb. 
Then  to  Matlock,  Lichfield,  Shrewsbury,  where  the 
Princess  gave  .£100  to  the  Infirmary.  Then  to  Oxford, 
where  the  Duchess,  in  reply  to  an  address,  said,  among 
other  things,  "  It  is  my  object  to  insure,  by  all  means  in 
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my  power,  the  Princess  being  so  educated,  as  to  meet  the 
just  expectations  of  all  classes,  of  this  great  and  free 
country." 

During  a  very  extensive  tour  which  the  Eoyal  party 
made  in  1832,  they  paid  a  visit  to  Messrs.  Strutt's 
cotton  mills  at  Belper,  in  Derbyshire.  Mr.  James  Strutt, 
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by  means  of  a  model,  explained  to  the  Princess,  the 
various  processes  through  which  cotton  passed  in  its 
manufacture,  to  which  she  listened  with  the  greatest 
interest,  and  no  doubt  it  enabled  her  in  after  years,  to 
understand  more  vividly  something  of  the  methods,  by 
which  the  commercial  industry  of  the  land,  contributes 
to  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  people.  In  1856, 
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the  Queen  conferred  the  dignity  of  a  Peerage,  with  the 
title  of  Lord  Belper,  on  the  son  of  Mr.  James  Stmtt, 
who  had  conducted  her  over  the  factory,  on  the  occasion 
of  that  visit  twenty- four  years  before. 

As  the  young  Princess  went  from  place  to  place  in 
England,  to  see  the  remarkable  things,  the  people 
thronged  in  great  multitudes  to  catch  a  sight  of  the 
maiden,  who  was  expected  to  be  their  future  Queen. 
This  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  King,  and  he  was  not  slow 
to  show  it  when  he  had  the  opportunity.  But  he  was 
naturally  rude  both  in  speech  and  behaviour,  which  had 
been  also  increased  by  his  having  entered  the  Navy,  at 
the  time  when  such  coarseness  and  manners  were  common. 
Somehow,  it  so  happened  that  while  good  Queen  Adelaide 
was  on  the  most  affectionate  terms  with  the  Duchess  of 
Kent,  His  Majesty  made  no  secret  of  his  dislike  to  his 
niece  and  heiress's  mother,  and  also  of  his  wish  that 
she  should  never  become  Regent.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that,  during  this  part  of  her  life,  she  did  not  dwell 
completely  in  a  path  of  roses,  but  had  to  pass  through 
an  ordeal  of  refining  and  purifying  influences,  which,  no 
doubt,  in  the  long  run  gave  strength  and  force  to  her 
character,  and  firmness  to  her  own  convictions  of  what 
was  right  and  proper. 

The  Princess  was  constantly  seen  driving  about  with 
her  mother  in  a  little  pony  carriage,  and  enjoying  the 
freedom  of  her  life,  in  her  simple  muslin  dress  and  straw 
bonnet.  During  one  of  her  residences  at  Tunbridge 
Wells,  while  she  was  taking  one  of  her  drives,  she 
happened  to  notice  a  very  pretty  little  boy  of  three  years 
old,  who  had  long  fair  curls  hanging  round  his  rosy  face 
and  blue  eyes.  He  evidently  was  watching  the  Princess 
drive  past  with  extraordinary  interest,  saying,  "  Gee," 
with  all  his  might,  as  he  slashed  the  little  whip  in  his  hand. 

The   Princess   was   always   in   the  habit  of  noticing 
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babies  and  young  children,  and  often  spoiling  them  with 
her  loving  attention,  so  she  could  not  refrain  from  taking 
special  notice  of  this  little  fellow.  "  That  child  has 
really  a  cherub  face,"  thought  and  said  the  young 
Princess,  and  as  she  had  passed  the  garden  once  or 
twice  in  which  he  was  playing,  she  felt  more  and  more 
attracted  towards  him. 

On8  day  as  she  happened  to  be  driving  without  her 
mother,  and  with  only  a  servant  behind  her,  she  met  the 
little  fellow,  and  delighted  his  heart  by  stopping  and 
saying  to  him, 

"  Would  you  like  a  drive,  my  little  boy  ?" 

"  Oh  'es,"  lisped  the  little  child,  out  of  his  senses  for  the 
moment  with  joy,  and  before  he  knew  where  he  was,  he 
was  lifted  into  the  carriage,  and  found  himself  seated 
close  to  the  Princess,  enjoying  the  sight  of  the  pony,  and 
amused  by  the  Princess's  kind  notice  of  him,  while, 
without  an  atom  of  shyness,  he  prattled  on  in  his  broken 
talk.  When  the  Princess  had  taken,  him  a  nice  drive? 
she  returned  and  put  him  down  at  his  own  home.  His 
mother's  gratitude,  when  she  found  where  the  child  had 
been,  was,  as  may  be  imagined,  very  great,  and  she 
spoke  of  it  so  often,  that  it  never  was  forgotten,  even 
when  in  after  years  he  became  a  clergyman,  and  had  so 
much  more  to  remember. 

Another  incident  took  place  while  the  Princess  was  on 
a  visit  to  Ramsgate,  which  clearly  reveals,  that  her 
mother's  teachings  were  beginning  to  have  a  marked  in- 
fluence, upon  her  thoughts  and  mode  of  life.  A  statue 
had  been  erected  there  in  Portland  Place,  to  the  memory 
of  her  father,  and  one  day  she  was  taken  to  see  it.  Such 
an  opportunity  for  recalling  the  good  qualities  of  the 
Duke,  to  the  young  child's  mind  was  not  to  be  lost, 
because  we  find  the  Duchess  saying  to  her  child,  while 
explaining  how  it  had  been  erected  there  :  "  Dear  papa's 
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likeness  was  placed  there,  not  merely  because  lie  was  a 
Prince,  but  because  lie  was  a  good  man,  was  kind  to  the 
poor,  caused  little  boys  and  girls  to  read  and  write, 
helped  to  get  money  from  good  people  to  cure  the  sick, 
the  lame,  the  blind,  the  deaf,  and  did  all  he  could  to 
make  bad  people  good." 

No  wonder  that,  with  such  a  training,  her  young  heart 
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as  deeply  impressed,  and  that  she  has  ever  manifested 
to  those  in  sorrow,  so  much  sympathy  and  kindness. 
Evidently  the  example  of  the  father,  with  the  teaching  of 
the  mother,  has  done  much  to  feed  and  foster  in  our 
Queen's  heart,  those  noble  qualities  which  have  made  her 
so  illustrous  in  deeds  of  benevolence,  and  acts  of  charity. 
While  again  residing  at  Norris  Castle,  in  1833,  the 
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Princess,  in  company  with  her  mother,  attended  the 
opening  of  the  New  Pier  at  Southampton,  when  they  were 
received  with  immense  enthusiasm  by  25,000  people,  who 
saw  the  Eoyal  guests  taken  to  a  collation  in  a  tent,  and 
witnessed  the  naming  of  the  Pier,  the  reading  of  the 
address,  and  the  regatta  and  illuminations,  which  ended 
the  proceedings.  The  Duchess,  in  her  reply,  again  took 
advantage  to  explain  the  principles,  upon  which  she  had 
conducted  her  young  daughter's  education,  by  saying : 
"  It  was  a  great  advantage  to  the  Princess  to  be  taught 
thus  early  the  importance  of  being  attached  to  works  of 
utility ;  and  it  was  her  anxious  desire  to  impress  upon 
her  daughter  the  value  of  everything  recommended  by 
practical  utility."  For  some  time  preceding  her  fifteenth 
birthday,  it  was  noticed  that  she  looked  pale  and  languid, 
and  the  violent  changes  of  the  temperature,  led  to  her 
having  a  severe  attack  of  illness,  the  only  one,  however, 
she  had  hitherto  experienced.  She  soon  recovered  her 
health,  and  was  able  to  accompany  King  William  and 
Queen  Adelaide,  to  the  Grand  Musical  Festival  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  The  moment  she  appeared  she  was 
greeted  with  an  unbounded  welcome,  and  marked  enthu- 
siasm, by  the  vast  crowd  gathered  together  on  the 
occasion. 

During  the  winter  of  1834,  the  Duchess  and  the  young 
Princess,  paid  a  visit  to  St.  Leonard's-on-Sea.  One  day, 
while  taking  a  drive  between  that  town  and  Hastings, 
the  horses  became  restive,  and  the  coachman  losing 
control  over  them,  they  ran  away.  It  so  happened  that 
the  spot  to  which  they  hastened,  bordered  upon  the  cliffs, 
and  therefore  of  special  danger.  Fortunately  a  gentleman, 
named  Peckham  Micklethwaite,  Esq.,  was  walking  in 
that  direction,  and  saw  the  danger,  and  in  a  moment 
nastened  to  the  rescue,  in  which  he  was  quickly  assisted 
by  others.  He  seized  the  horses  by  the  bridle,  and  thus 
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averted  the  catastrophe,  which  might  have  resulted  in  the 
death  of  both  mother  and  child. 

The  Duchess  was  so  thankful,  that  the  same  evening 
the  gentleman  was  invited  to  dine  with  the  Royal  party, 
and  when  Her  Majesty  came  to  the  Throne,  one  of  the 
first  things  she  did,  was  to  confer  upon  him  a  Baronetcy. 
A  plain  proof  that  she  had  not  forgotten  his  services  in 
a  time  of  peril,  when  she  was  elevated  to  the  highest 
position  in  the  land. 

Another  important  step  in  the  young  Princess's  life  took 
place  when,  on  the  30th  of  August,  1835,  she  was  confirmed 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  in 
the  presence  of  King  William  and  Queen  Adelaide,  her  own 
mother,  and  some  other  members  of  the  Eoyal  Family. 
"We  are  informed  that  it  was  a  most  touching  scene. 
The  young  Princess  was  much  moved,  during  the  pathetic 
and  beautiful  exhortation,  in  which  the  Archbishop  showed 
to  her  the  great  responsibilites  which  attached  to  her 
high  station ;  and  when  he  alluded  to  the  struggle  she 
must  prepare  for,  between  the  world  and  Heaven,  and, 
above  all,  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  her  looking  up  to 
the  King  of  Kings,  for  counsel  and  support  in  all  the 
trials,  which  awaited  her,  so  deeply  was  she  affected,  that 
her  composure  at  length  gave  way,  as  she  burst  into 
tears,  and,  unable  to  subdue  her  emotion,  she  laid  her 
head  upon  her  mother's  shoulders  and  sobbed  aloud. 
Nor  was  she  the  only  one  so  affected.  The  Duchess  of 
Kent,  and  the  King  and  Queen,  were  alike  moved  with 
the  solemnity  of  the  scene,  and  the  sacredness  of  the 
appeal. 

The  following  Sunday  she  received  her  first  Com- 
munion, in  the  Private  Chapel  of  Kensington  Palace. 

A  pleasing  incident  occurred  at  Tunbridge  Wells 
during  a  visit,  which  will  also  help  to  illustrate  the 
generous  spirit  of  the  young  Princess,  not  only  at  the 
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time,  but  also  as  a  proof  of  the  personal  interest  she  took 
in  the  matter  in  after  years.  It  appears  that  the  husband 
of  a  young  actress  employed  at  the  theatre  died,  leaving 
his  wife  on  the  eve  of  becoming  a  mother  amid  great 
poverty.  When  the  news  reached  the  joung  Princess, 
she  felt  so  much  distressed  for  the  poor  woman,  that  she 
obtained  £10  from  the  Duchess,  and  added  an  equal 
sum  out  of  her  own  purse,  and  not  content  with  this,  she 
personally  carried  the  amount  to  the  suffering  woman. 
Nor  was  this  all.  After  the  accession  of  Her  Majesty 
to  the  Throne,  she  conferred  upon  the  actress  an  annuity 
of  c£40  per  year,  for  the  remainder  of  her  life. 

Another  interesting  fact  is  recorded  by  Miss  Martineau, 
which  well  illustrates  how  carefully  her  mother  had  trained 
her,  with  regard  to  her  habits  of  strict  economy,  and  self- 
control  in  the  matter  of  money.  This  was  all  the  more 
needful,  inasmuch  as  we  have  seen  that  on  her  father's 
side  at  least,  she  had  come  from  rather  a  money-spending 
race,  and  therefore  she  needed  checking  in  this  respect. 

"It  became  known  at  Tunbridge  Wells,"  says  Miss 
Martineau,  "  that  the  Princess  had  been  unable  to  buy 
a  box  at  the  Bazaar,  because  she  had  spent  her  money. 
At  this  Bazaar  she  had  bought  presents  for  all  her 
relations,  and  had  laid  out  her  last  shilling,  when  she 
remembered  one  cousin  more,  and  saw  a  box,  price  half- 
a-crown,  that  would  suit  him.  The  shop  people,  of 
course,  placed  the  box  with  the  other  purchases,  but  the 
little  lady's  governess  admonished  them  by  saying : 
'  No ;  you  see  the  Princess  has  not  got  the  money ; 
therefore,  of  course,  she  cannot  have  the  box.'  This 
being  perceived,  the  next  offer  was  to  lay  the  box  by, 
till  it  could  be  purchased,  and  the  answer  was  :  '  Oh,  if 
you  will  be  so  good  as  to  do  that.'  On  quarter-day, 
before  seven  in  the  morning,  the  Princess  appeared  oa 
the  donkey  to  claim  the  purchase." 
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We  are  told  by  Thomas  Moore,  the  poet,  in  his  Diary, 
that  he  was  invited  to  meet  the  Duchess  of  Kent  and 
the  Princess  at  Watson  Taylor's,  and  how  fond  the  latter 
appeared  to  be  of  music.  The  Princess  sang  several 
duets  with  her  mother,  and  Moore  adds  also  that  "she 
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would  have  gone  on  singing  much  longer  if  there  had 
not  been  rather  premature  preparations  for  bed." 

Here  again  we  see  the  watchful  care  which  her  mother 
manifested  over  her.  Obedience  and  discipline  went 
hand  in  hand,  and  in  this  way  she  learnt  how  to  rule 
others,  by  first  obeying  herself. 

An  incident  may  also  be  well  worth  recording,  giving 
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an  account  of  the  young  Princess  paying  a  visit  to  the 
Boyal  Academy.  It  is  related  in  the  Life  of  Leslie,  the 
painter.  He  there  says  :  "  The  little  Princess  has  all  the 
charms  of  youth,  health,  and  high  spirits.  She  could 
have  seen  little  of  the  Exhibition,  as  she  was  herself  from 
the  moment  of  entering  the  room  the  sole  object  of  attrac- 
tion ;  and  there  were  so  many  people  among  the  nobility 
whom  she  knew,  and  every  one  of  whom  had  something 
to  say  to  her.  She  heard  that  Charles  Kemble  was  in 
the  room,  and  she  desired  he  might  be  presented  to  her, 
which  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  making  one  of  his 
best  genteel  comedy  bows.  She  shook  hands  and 
chatted  with  Mr.  Eogers.  Evidently  she  enjoyed  her- 
self while  making  others  happy  also." 

During  the  summer  of  1835  the  young  Princess  and 
her  mother  visited  the  northern  parts  of  England,  during 
which  an  incident  occurred  which  is  worth  recording. 
On  their  way  back  to  London  they  visited  Burghley 
House,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Exeter.  During  their 
stay  there  was  a  grand  ball,  at  which  about  three  hundred 
persons  were  present.  It  was  opened  by  the  young 
Princess  and  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  and  then,  we  are 
told,  "  after  her  one  dance,  the  Princess,  like  a  good  girl, 
went  off  to  bed." 

At  the  dinner  a  great  deal  of  excitement  also  had 
been  occasioned  by  an  accident,  in  which  an  attendant 
had  upset  a  pail  of  ice  into  the  lap  of  the  Duchess 
of  Kent.  Showing  that,  even  among  the  nobility, 
arrangements  do  not  always  run  as  desired. 

Things  did  not  always  run  smooth  with  the  young 
Princess,  even  in  high  quarters,  and  she  had  now  and 
then  to  learn  in  the  school  of  experience  the  truth  of  the 
old  adage,  "what  can't  be  cured  must  be  endured." 
The  necessity  for  this  was  realised  at  Windsor  on  the 
21st  of  August,  1836,  on  the  King's  birthday.  It  was 
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Sunday,  too,  and  the  celebration  was  what  is  called 
private,  but  there  were  a  hundred  persons  to  dinner, 
either  belonging  to  the  Court,  or  from  the  locality.  The 
Duchess  of  Kent  sat  on  one  side  of  the  King,  and  one  of 
his  sisters  on  the  other,  the  Princess  opposite.  By  the 
Queen's  desire,  the  King's  health  was  drunk,  and  in 
reply  His  Majesty  delivered  the  following  extraordinary 
and  unceremonious  speech :  "  I  trust  in  God  that  my 
life  may  be  spared  for  nine  months  longer,  after  which 
period,  in  the  event  of  my  death,  no  Eegency  will  take 
place.  I  should  then  have  the  satisfaction  of  leaving  the 
Royal  authority  to  the  personal  exercise  of  that  young 
lady  (pointing  to  the  Princess),  the  heir-presumptive 
to  the  Crown,  and  not  in  the  hands  of  a  person  now 
near  me,  who  is  surrounded  by  evil  advisers,  and  who  is 
herself  incompetent  to  act  with  propriety  in  that  station 
in  which  she  would  be  placed.  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  I  have  been  insulted — grossly  and  continually 
insulted  by  that  person  ;  but  I  am  determined  to  endure 
no  longer  a  course  of  behaviour  so  disrespectful  to  me. 
Amongst  many  other  things,  I  have  particularly  to  com- 
plain of  the  manner  in  which  that  young  lady  has  been 
kept  away  from  my  Court ;  she  has  been  repeatedly  kept 
from  my  Drawing  Rooms,  at  which  she  ought  always  to 
have  been  present ;  but  I  am  fully  resolved  that  this 
shall  not  happen  again.  I  would  have  her  know  that  I 
am  King,  and  I  am  determined  to  make  my  authority 
respected ;  and  for  the  future  I  shall  insist  and  com- 
mand that  the  Princess  do  upon  all  occasions  appear  at 
my  Court,  as  it  is  her  duty  to  do." 

We  are  told  by  Greville  that  this  terrible  address  was 
given  in  a  loud  voice,  and  in  an  excited  manner,  and 
although  it  concluded  with  an  affectionate  allusion  to  the 
Princess  and  her  future  reign,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
imagine  that  it  created  a  most  painful  impression. 
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Indeed  it  led  to  quite  a  scene.  The  Princess  burst  into 
tears,  the  Duchess  was  in  great  distress,  and  the  rest  of 
the  company  quite  upset.  As  soon  as  the  first  excite- 
ment was  over,  the  Duchess,  without  saying  a  word  to 
the  King,  announced  her  immediate  departure,  and 
ordered  her  carriage.  This,  however,  was  not  allowed, 
and  ultimately  a  kind  of  reconciliation  was  patched  up, 
and  she  remained  until  the  following  day. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  report  is  overdrawn,  but  it 
is  nevertheless  true  that  the  King  allowed  his  temper 
frequently  to  overcome  his  judgment,  and  that  on  more 
than  this  occasion,  he  used  language  towards  the  Duchess, 
which  was  not  of  the  most  gentlemanly  or  kindly 
character.  But  such  was  the  kind  of  life  led  by  those 
at  that  time  who  were  living  in  high  places. 


CHAPTEE  V. 

THE   MAIDEN    AT    THE    THRESHOLD    OF   THE    THRONE. 

"  Kings  of  the  mighty  forest, 

With  garlands  at  your  feet, 
I  love  your  mystic  language, 

So  weird-like  and  so  sweet. 
You  seem  to  teach  my  spirit, 

While  looking  from  the  sod, 
For  life,  for  strength,  for  glory, 
Look  always  up  to  God." 

ROWLAND  BROWN. 

rE  are  now  about  entering  upon 
a  stage  in  Her  Majesty's  life 
•which  is  full  of  dramatic  incident. 
We  have   seen  how  well  she  had 
been  brought  up  from  childhood 
to  girlhood,  to  the  very  interest- 
ing period  of  maidenhood.     Al- 
though    occupying    such    an 
exalted     position,     we     have 
noticed    how    carefully    and 
IV.  wisely,  she  had  been  trained 
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in  the  path  of  obedience,  duty,  and  sympathy  fc 
others.  She  was  at  this  time  a  beautiful  illustration 
of  a  graceful  type  of  true  English  maidens.  Thanks 
to  the  watchful  care  bestowed  upon  her  mind  by  the 
Duchess  of  Kent,  her  mother,  she  had  imbibed  lofty 
principles,  and  practised  habits  which  were  in  every  way 
fitted,  to  prepare  her  for  the  important  position  to  which 
she  was  to  be  called,  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  any 
one  had  ever  imagined,  so  that  altogether  there  was 
every  reason  to  regard  the  future  of  her  life  as  full  of 
promise.  We  shall  see  how  these  were  fulfilled  when 
the  time  came  to  test  them. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Princess  Victoria  attaining  her 
majority,  on  the  24th  of  May,  1837,  the  whole  day  was 
occupied  by  one  and  another,  in  paying  loyal  tribute  to 
Her  Eoyal  Highness.  At  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning 
a  band  of  thirty-seven  vocal  and  instrumental  performers 
in  full  dress,  serenaded  her  at  Kensington  Palace. 
During  the  whole  of  the  performance  she  sat  at  one  of 
the  windows,  and  graciously  requested  them  to  repeat 
one  of  the  songs  which  referred  specially  to  her  illus- 
trious parent.  The  performance  ended  with  "  God  Save 
the  King !"  in  which  the  spectators  who  had  gathered 
joined  in  the  chorus.  Congratulatory  visits  were  paid 
during  the  whole  day,  to  the  Duchess  of  Kent  and  the 
Princess,  and  among  other  birthday  gifts  to  Her  Royal 
Highness  was  a  magnificent  grand  pianoforte  from  the 
King,  which  cost  two  hundred  guineas.  The  Houses  of 
Parliament  did  not  sit,  and  the  Eoyal  birthday  was 
observed  as  a  general  holiday.  In  the  evening  a  grand 
State  Ball  was  given  at  St.  James's  Palace  to  do  honour 
to  her,  at  which  a  large  and  brilliant  company  assem- 
bled. The  King  and  Queen  were  however  absent,  on 
account  of  His  Eoyal  Highness  suffering  from,  a  severe 
illness.  The  metropolis  was  brilliantly  illuminated  in 
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directions  in  the  evening,  and  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  the  happy  event  was  celebrated  with  demon- 
strations of  similar  rejoicing,  it  being  regarded  beyond 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  as  a  forerunner  of  other  manifes- 
tations of  loyalty  to  which,  in  all  probability,  she  would 
be  greeted  in  days  to  come. 

Among  other  addresses  which  were  presented,  was  one 
from  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London.  It  had 
been  at  first  opposed  as  a  thing  without  precedent,  to 
send  such  an  address  to  the  heir-presumptive  to  the 
Throne,  but  it  was  at  length  adopted,  and  the  Lord 
Mayor,  with  the  Aldermen,  &c.,  went  to  Kensington 
Palace  to  present  it.  In  her  reply,  the  Duchess  referred 
to  the  life  of  her  husband,  and  the  grave  responsibility 
it  had  thrown  upon  her  with  regard  to  the  training 
of  her  daughter,  and  she  added,  "  I  have  in  times  of 
great  difficulty  avoided  all  connection  with  any  party  in 
the  State  ;  but  if  I  have  done  so,  I  have  never  ceased  to 
impress  on  my  daughter  her  duties,  so  as  to  gain  by  her 
conduct,  the  respect  and  affection  of  the  people.  This  I 
have  taught  her  should  be  her  first  earthly  duty  as  a 
constitutional  Sovereign.  The  Princess  has  arrived  at 
that  age  which  now  justifies  my  expressing  my  confident 
expectation,  that  she  will  be  found  competent  to  execute 
the  sacred  trust  which  may  be  reposed  in  her ;  for,  com- 
municating, as  she  does,  with  all  classes  of  society,  she 
cannot  but  perceive  that  the  greater  the  diffusion  of 
religion,  knowledge,  and  the  love  of  freedom  in  a  country, 
the  more  orderly,  industrious,  and  wealthy  is  its  popula- 
tion, and  that,  with  the  desire  to  preserve  the  constitu- 
tional prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  ought  to  be  co-ordinate 
<'th  the  protection  of  the  liberties  of  the  people." 
These  were  noble  expressions  well  expressed,  and  the 
,tion  owes  a  debt  of  the  deepest  gratitude  to  the  Duchess, 
for  the  wise  and  considerate  manner,  with  which  she  had 
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acted  in  the  training  of  her  daughter.  How  much  of 
the  good  influences  which  have  marked  Her  Majesty's 
reign,  may  be  seen  to  be  a  reflection  of  these  sentiments 
will  be  understood,  if  we  also  add,  that  when  the  address 
was  sent  to  the  Princess  Victoria,  she  very  simply,  and 
also  with  the  natural  timidity  of  a  young  maiden,  replied: 
"  I  am  very  thankful  for  your  kindness,  and  my  mother 
has  expressed  all  my  feelings." 

The  presentation  of  these  addresses  did  not  end  with 
Her  Majesty's  birthday,  but  were  continued  for  many 
days  after.  On  one  day  not  less  than  twenty-four  were 
received  and  acknowledged.  Even  Radical  Birmingham 
sent  one,  and  Mr.  Attwood,  the  founder  of  the  Union, 
expressed  his  gratitude  to  the  Duchess,  with  so  much 
peculiar  solemnity  and  earnestness,  for  her  wise  and 
motherly  conduct,  that  she  was  deeply  moved.  Ai;ch- 
deacon  Pitt,  the  Vicar  of  Kensington,  also  presented 
an  address  from  the  inhabitants,  which  the  Princess 
received  with  smiles  and  assurances  of  great  gratification, 
and  also  assured  him  that  "  the  welfare  and  interest  of 
her  native  town  should  never  fail  to  be  zealously  for- 
warded, by  any  means  which  it  might  please  God  to 
place  in  her  power."  It  will  thus  be  seen,  that  she  evi- 
dently was  aware  of  her  responsibilities,  and  had  resolved 
to  fulfil  them  to  the  best  of  her  ability.  A  resolution 
which  she  has  faithfully  fulfilled  to  the  letter. 

Eighteen  is  the  age  fixed  for  the  majority  of  Sove- 
reigns. When  this  had  been  reached,  she  was  for  the 
last  time  presented  at  Court  as  Princess  Victoria,  at  a 
Drawing  Room  in  honour  of  the  King's  birthday,  on  May 
29th,  1837.  But  her  studies  did  not  cease,  and  she 
desired  to  continue  them  with  the  Bishop  of  Chester; 
and  there  is  still  standing,  in  a  book  entitled  "  Memoirs 
of  Mr.Hutchinson,"  which  she  was  then  reading,  her  mark, 
as  an  indication  of  her  methodical  way  of  doing  things. 
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Shortly  after  this,  we  find  her  attending  a  memorable 
charity  ball  given  at  the  Opera  House  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Spitalfields  weaveis ;  it  did  much  to  alleviate  the 
terrible  suffering,  which  at  that  time  was  so  wide 
spread.  It  was  a  fitting  close  to  her  life  as  a  Princess, 
to  thus  show  her  sympathy  on  behalf  of  a  people, 
over  whom  she  was  so  soon  to  be  called  to  reign 
as  Queen.  Little  did  any  one  dream  that  within  a 
month,  she  would  be  aroused  from  her  slumbers  early 
in  the  morning,  to  be  informed  that  she  was  Queen 
of  England.  But  so  it  was.  No  one  knew  how  near  the 
time  had  come  when  the  King  would  be  summoned  away, 
nor  how  soon  she  would  have  to  take  upon  her  shoulders, 
the  great  responsibilites,  the  weighty  cares,  and  burdens 
of  the  vast  and  increasing  claims,  of  this  important 
nation.  Truly,  if  she  had  only  known,  it  would  have 
been  a  source  of  anxiety  enough  to  weigh  down  the 
bravest  spirit. 

The  very  day  the  Princess  attained  her  majority,  the 
King  was  seized  with  the  attack,  which  ultimately  led 
to  his  death.  We  learn,  however,  that  on  the  coming 
of  age  of  the  Princess,  the  King  had  proposed  she 
should  have  an  establishment  of  her  own.  This,  how- 
ever, was  warmly  opposed  by  her  mother,  on  the  ground 
that  "it  would  have  given  the  nomination  of  the  ap- 
pointment to  the  then  Court  party."  We  also  gather 
incidentally,  that  the  Princess  showed  a  fine  spirit  when 
it  was  intimated,  that  the  King  also  wished  to  have  her 
income  increased,  but  knowing  as  she  did  at  the  time, 
the  distressed  state  of  the  public  revenue,  she  would 
not  consent  to  an  application  to  Parliament  on  the 
subject,  and  it  was  only  after  considerable  difficulty,  she 
was  prevailed  upon,  to  accept  an  extra  £  10,000  a  year, 
in  order  to  place  her  in  a  position  to  bestow  those 
charities,  which  from  her  station  she  was  required  to  sus- 
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tain.  She  was  thus  early  in  life  showing  how  her  mother 
had  trained  her  to  live  simply,  to  practise  self-denial,  and 
to  cultivate  her  natural  abilities  to  study,  and  above  all 


HER  MAJESTY   IN   1837. 

to  put  her  trust  in  God.  How  these  principles  were 
gradually  developed  and  manifested,  we  shall  see  as  we 
proceed  in  the  record  of  Her  Majesty's  career. 

We  are  told  of  an  interesting  incident  in  "  Lady  Mor- 
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gan's  Memoirs,"  how  that  Mrs.  Dawson  Darner,  seeing 
the  young  Princess  at  a  child's  ball,  given  by  the  Duchess 
of  Gloucester,  a  few  evenings  before  she  was  so  unex- 
pectedly called  to  the  Throne,  that  she  thought  of  her  as 
a  child  among  children,  arid  she  also  says,  that  she 
noticed  her  running  after  her  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Sussex, 
as  he  was  leaving  the  ball-room,  saying,  "Won't  you 
give  me  a  kiss  before  you  go  ?"  When  the  Duke  stopped 
to  salute  her,  the  little  girl  whispered  in  his  ear  this 
thoughtful,  and  gentle  reminder : 

"  You  have  forgotten  to  wish  mamma  good-night." 

So  much  was  Lady  Morgan  moved  by  this,  that  she 
exclaimed : 

"  What  a  pity  to  make  a  Queen  of  this  creature,  with. 
these  warm  affections !" 

She  was  no  doubt  thinking,  and  perhaps  fearing,  that 
from  what  she  knew  of  Court  life,  with  its  cares,  anxieties, 
pomps,  and  shows,  its  exposure  to  misrepresentation, 
flattery,  intrigue,  and  a  host  of  other  hostile  influences, 
that  all  her  healthy  and  beautiful  character  would  wither 
and  die ;  but  she  overlooked  the  fact,  that  within  the 
young  Princess's  heart,  had  been  sown  that  Divine  seed 
which,  by  God's  grace,  has  so  abundantly  manifested 
itself  above  and  beyond  all  such  influences. 

The  attack  of  illness,  which  hindered  King  William 
IV.  from  being  present,  at  the  festivities  in  connection 
with  the  birthday  of  the  Princess  Victoria,  gradually  as- 
sumed a  more  serious  character.  He  sank  lower  and  lower. 
Debility,  exhaustion,  and  oppression  in  his  breathing, 
were  marked  symptoms.  It  was  arranged  for  him  to  go 
to  Brighton,  hoping  the  change  would  do  him  good. 
This,  however,  had  to  be  given  up.  On  the  9th  of  June 
he  appeared  better,  and  transacted  some  business  with  Sir 
Herbert  Taylor.  On  the  10th  he  said  to  the  Queen,  "I 
have  had  some  quiet  sleep ;  come  and  pray  with  me,  I 
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thank  the  Almighty  for  it."  When  the  King  had 
ceased  praying,  the  Queen  asked,  "  And  shall  I  not  pray 
to  the  Almighty,  that  you  may  have  a  good  day  ?"  To 
which  he  replied,  "  Oh,  do.  I  wish  I  could  live  ten 
years  for  the  sake  of  my  country.  I  feel  it  my  duty  to 
keep  well  as  long  as  I  can."  On  Sunday,  the  llth,  seeing 
Lady  Mary  Fox  with  a  book,  the  King  inquired  what 
she  was  reading,  and  being  told  it  was  a  Prayer-book, 
his  face  beamed  with  pleasure.  The  Queen  then  asked, 
"Will  it  be  agreeable  to  your  Majesty  if  I  read  the 
prayers  to  you?"  To  which  he  answered,  "  Oh,  yes !  I 
should  like  it  very  much ;  but  it  will  fatigue  you."  Then 
learning  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wood  was  the  preacher  in 
the  Chapel  of  the  Castle  that  morning,  the  King  desired 
him  to  be  sent  for.  On  his  arrival,  the  King  said,  "  I  will 
thank  you,  my  dear  sir,  to  read  all  the  prayers  till  you 
come  to  the  prayer  for  the  Church  militant."  During  the 
time  this  was  done,  the  King  most  fervently  responded  to 
every  part  which  bore  upon  his  own  condition,  however 
remote  might  be  the  allusion.  After  it  was  finished,  he 
said  to  the  Queen,  "  It  has  been  a  great  comfort  to  me." 
Again,  on  each  day  of  the  following  week,  he  had  the 
prayers  read  to  him,  by  Lord  Augustus  Fitzclarence, 
either  in  the  morning1  or  evening. 

On  Sunday,  the  18th,  the  King's  illness  became  so 
alarming,  that  no  hope  of  his  recovery  was  entertained. 
His  last  act,  ill  as  he  was,  was  to  sign  a  free  pardon  to  a 
condemned  criminal.  Soon  after,  he  and  the  Queen 
received  the  Sacrament  together,  from  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  The  King  remembered  vividly,  early  that 
morning,  that  it  was  the  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo,  for  he  had  said  to  Dr.  Chambers,  "  Let  me 
but  live  over  this  memorable  day — I  shall  never  live  to 
see  another  sun  set."  Dr.  Chambers  replied :  "  I  hope 
your  Majesty  may  live  to  see  many."  To  which  the 
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King  answered,  "  Oh !  that  is  quite  another  thing." 
When  on  the  19th  he  awoke,  he  said  to  the  Queen,  "  I 
shall  get  up  once  more  to  do  the  business  of  the  country." 
From  time  to  time  during  the  day  he  said  to  the  Queen, 
as  he  saw  her  weeping,  "  Bear  up,  bear  up  !"  or  raising 
his  eyes,  "  Thy  will  be  done  !"  To  the  Archbishop,  when 
leaving  him  for  the  last  time,  "  Believe  me,  I  am  a  reli- 
gious man,"  said  the  King,  and  at  twelve  minutes  past 
two,  on  the  morning  of  the  20th,  the  King  passed  away, 
without  a  struggle  or  a  groan,  leaving  the  Throne  ot 
England  vacant  for  his  successor. 


BUCKINGHAM  PALACE. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

THE   MAIDEN    QUEEN    ASCENDS   THE    THRONE. 

"  Oh  !  maiden,  heir  of  Kings, 
A  King  has  left  his  place ; 
The  majesty  of  death  has  swept 
All  other  from  his  face. 
And  thou  upon  thy  mother's  breast 
No  longer  lean  thee  down, 
But  take  the  glory  of  the  rest, 
And  rale  the  land  that  lives  the  best. 
The  maiden  wept, 
She  wept  to  wear  a  crown." 

ELIZABETH  B.  BROWNING. 

TMMEDIATELY  after  the  King 
had  passed  away,  the  Archbishop 
Canterbury  (Dr.  Howley),  and 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  (the 
Marquis  of  Conyngham)  left 
Windsor,  and  travelled  as 
fast  as  horses  could  take 
them  to  Kensington  Palace, 
to  inform  the  Princess 
Victoria  of  the  sad  and 
mournful  news.  It  was  half- 
past  two  when  they  left  the 

Castle,  and  they  did  not  reach  Kensington  until  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  they  found,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  the  household  all  asleep.  No  more  touching 
scene  can  be  imagined,  than  the  moment  when  the 
young  maiden  of  eighteen,  was  aroused  on  that  bright 
summer  morning,  in  her  bedchamber  at  Kensington 
Palace,  by  the  important  and  influential  deputation. 


"I  ASK   YOUR  PRAYERS."  Ill 

We  are  able  to  realise  the  circumstances  somewhat 
vividly  from  the  fact,  that  Miss  Wynn,  in  her  "  Diary  of  a 
Lady  of  Quality,"  gives  us  a  most  interesting  account  of 
what  took  place  in  the  following  words  :  "  They  knocked, 
they  rang,  they  thumped  for  a  considerable  time  before 
they  could  arouse  the  porter  at  the  gate.  They  were 
kept  waiting  in  the  courtyard,  they  turned  into  one  of 
the  lower  rooms,  where  they  seemed  forgotten  by  every- 
body. They  rang  the  bell,  and  desired  that  the  atten- 
dant of  the  Princess  Victoria  might  be  sent  to  inform  her 
Eoyal  Highness,  that  they  desired  an  audience  on 
business  of  importance.  After  another  delay,  and 
another  ringing  to  inquire  the  cause,  the  attendant  was 
summoned,  who  stated  that  the  Princess  was  in  such  a 
sweet  sleep  that  she  could  not  venture  to  disturb  her. 
They  then  said:  "  We  are  come  on  business  of  State  to 
the  Queen,  and  even  her  sleep  must  give  way  to  that." 
It  did  ;  and  to  prove  that  she  did  not  keep  them  waiting, 
in  a  few  minutes  she  came  into  the  room  in  a  loose  white 
nightgown  and  shawl,  her  nightcap  thrown  off,  and  her 
hair  falling  upon  her  shoulders,  her  feet  in  slippers, 
tears  in  her  eyes,  but  perfectly  collected  and  dignified." 

We  are  told  upon  the  authority  of  Bishop  Fulford, 
that  when  she  had  been  informed  of  her  new  dignity,  the 
first  words  she  uttered  were  addressed  to  the  Archbishop, 
"I  ask  your  prayers  on  my  behalf."  And  surely,  if 
ever  any  one  needed  Divine  help,  she  did.  So  they  all 
knelt  down  while  the  Archbishop  prayed  "  that  the  young 
maiden  Queen  might  have  from  God  an  understanding 
heart  to  guide  so  great  a  people,  like  the  young  King  of 
Israel  in  days  of  old." 

As  soon  as  this  was  done  she  proceeded  to  perform  the 
second  act  of  her  life,  and  in  doing  it,  manifest  at  once 
the  nobleness  of  her  nature,  and  the  unselfish  spirit  of 
her  heart.  It  was  to  write  a  letter  to  her  aunt,  Queen 
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Adelaide,  to  assure  her  of  the  deepest  sympathy,  and  to 
ask  her  to  remain  at  Windsor  as  long  as  she  pleased. 
Having  finished  it,  folded  it,  and  addressed  it  to  "  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen,"  her  Maid  of  Honour  called  attention 
to  the  fact,  that  the  address  was  not  correct,  and  that  it 
ought  to  be  addressed,  to  "  Her  Majesty  the  Queen- 
Dowager,"  but  she  answered  in  the  truly  considerate  way 
which  has  so  often  marked  her  conduct  since :  "  I  am 
aware  of  Her  Majesty's  altered  character ;  but  I  will  not 
-be  the  first  person  to  remind  her  of  it." 

This  done,  it  was  necessary  to  send  for  Lord  Melbourne, 
the  Prime  Minister,  who,  notwithstanding  his  usual 
indolence,  arrived  at  nine  o'clock,  and  afterwards  sum- 
moned a  Privy  Council  for  eleven  o'clock.  At  that  hour 
they  assembled,  and  proceeded  to  the  special  business 
which  had  called  them  together. 

The  first  thing  which  had  to  be  done,  was  for  the  Lord 
Chancellor  to  administer  the  usual  oaths  to  the  Queen. 
This  having  been  done,  the  Queen  then  received  the 
oaths  of  the  Ministers,  and  other  Members  of  the 
Council.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  give  a  fuller  descrip- 
tion of  this  important  event  in  the  history  of  the  young 
Queen.  The  late  Harriet  Martineau  thus  describes  it : 
"  On  the  meeting  of  the  Princes,  Peers,  and  other 
Councillors,  they  signed  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  the 
first  name  on  the  list  was  that  of  Ernest,  King  of 
Hanover.  The  Queen  caused  them  all  to  be  sworn  in 
Members  of  the  Council,  and  then .  addressed  them  ; 
after  which  they  issued  orders  for  the  Proclamation  of 
Her  Majesty.  If  the  millions,  who  longed  to  know  how 
the  young  Sovereign  looked  and  felt,  could  have  heard 
her  first  address,  it  would  have  gone  far  to  satisfy  them. 
The  address  was,  of  course,  prepared  for  her;  but  the 
manner  and  voice  were  her  own,  and  they  told  much. 
Her  manner  was  composed,  modest,  and  dignified ;  her 
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voice  firm  and  sweet,  her  reading,  as  usual,  beautiful. 
She  took  the  necessary  oaths,  and  received  the  eager 
homage  of  the  thronging  nobility,  without  agitation  or 
any  awkwardness.  The  declaration  contained  an  affec- 
tionate reference  to  the  deceased  King ;  an  assertion  of 
her  attachment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  country,  and  of 
her  intention  to  rule  in  accordance  with  it ;  a  graceful 
allusion  to  her  mother's  educational  care  of  her;  an 
avowal  that,  under  circumstances  of  such  eminent  re- 
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sponsibility  as  hers,  she  relied  for  support  and  guidance 
on  Divine  Providence,  and  a  pledge  that  her  life  should 
be  devoted  to  the  happiness  of  her  people.  The  Ministers 
returned  into  her  hands,  and  received  again,  the  seals  of 
their  respective  offices ;  the  stamps  in  official  use  were 
ordered  to  be  altered,  as  also  the  Prayers  of  the  Church 
which  relate  to  the  Eoyal  Family;  the  Proclamation  was 
prepared  and  signed  by  the  Privy  Councillors,  and  the 
Queen  appointed  the  next  day,  Wednesday,  for  the  cere- 

l 
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mony.  The  first  use  of  the  great  seal  under  the  new  reign 
was  to  authenticate  the  Official  Proclamation,  which  was 
Gazetted  the  same  evening.  During  the  whole  morning 
carriages  were  drawing  up  rapidly,  bringing  visitors 
eager  to  offer  their  homage.  What  a  day  of  whirl  and 
fatigue  for  one  in  a  position  so  lonely,  at  such  tender 
years.  How  welcome  must  have  been  the  night,  and  the 
quiet  of  her  pillow,  whatever  might  have  been  the 
thoughts  that  rested  upon  it.  The  next  morning  she 
appeared  *  extremely  pale  and  fatigued/  and  no  wonder, 
for  she  had  passed  through  a  day  which  could  never  be 
repeated." 

Such  were  some  of  the  impressions  produced  by  hei 
first  official  acts,  upon  those  with  whom  she  came  in  con- 
tact. Others  looked  upon  her  from  a  different  stand- 
point, and  among  these  Mr.  Greville,  who  was  by  no 
means  given  to  flattery,  so  far  as  Royalty  was  concerned. 
His  description  is  in  the  following  words : 

"Never  was  any  thing  like  the  impression  she  produced, 
or  the  chorus  of  praise  and  admiration  which  is  raised 
about  her  manner  and  behaviour,  and  certainly  not  with- 
out justice.  It  was  very  extraordinary,  and  something 
far  beyond  what  was  looked  for.  Her  extreme  youth  and 
inexperience,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  world  concerning 
her,  naturally  excited  intense  curiosity  to  see  how  she 
would  act  on  this  trying  occasion ;  there  was  a  consider- 
able assemblage  at  the  Palace,  notwithstanding  the  short 
notice  which  was  given.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to 
teach  her  her  lesson,  which,  for  this  purpose,  Melbourne 
had  himself  to  learn.  .  .  .  She  bowed  to  the  Lords,  took 
her  seat,  and  then  read  her  Speech  in  a  clear,  distinct, 
and  audible  voice,  without  any  fear  or  embarrassment. 
She  was  quite  plainly  dressed,  and  in  mourning.  After 
she  had  read  her  Speech,  and  taken  and  signed  the  oath 
for  the  security  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the  Privy 
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Councillors  were  sworn,  the  two  Koyal  Dukes  first  by 
themselves  ;  and  as  these  two  old  men,  her  uncles,  knelt 
before  her,  swearing  allegiance  and  kissing  her  hand,  I 
saw  her  blush  up  to  the  eyes,  as  if  she  felt  the  contrast 
between  their  civil  and  their  natural  relations,  and  this 
was  the  only  sign  of  emotion  which  she  evinced.  Her 
manner  to  them  was  very  graceful  and  engaging ;  she 
kissed  them  both,  and  rose  from  her  chair  and  moved  to- 
wards the  Duke  of  Sussex,  who  was  farthest  from  her, 
and  too  infirm  to  reach  her. 

"  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  demeanour  of  the 
young  Queen  at  this  difficult  and  trying  ordeal  was  an 
object  upon  which  all  eyes  were  bent.  It  was,  therefore, 
gratifying  to  notice  that  she  was  equal  to  the  occasion. 
She  received  the  homage  of  the  nobility  without  any  un- 
due excitement.  Her  manner  is  described  as  composed 
and  dignified,  while  her  address  was  delivered  in  the  clear 
and  impressive  manner  which  has  ever  since  marked  her 
conduct.  Now  and  then  she  was  observed  to  cast  her 
eyes  towards  Lord  Melbourne  for  guidance,  but  her  self- 
possession  for  the  most  part  was  remarkable  for  one  so 
•  young  and  inexperienced.  Indeed,  her  quiet  and  simple 
manner  was  so  affecting  at  times,  it  moved  many  to 
'tears,  especially  when  she  manifested  such  kindly  con- 
sideration to  the  Royal  Dukes,  her  uncles.  When  the 
Duke  of  Sussex  presented  himself  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  and  was  about  to  kneel,  she  anticipated  his 
action,  knowing  him  to  be  infirm,  by  kissing  his  cheek 
.and  saying,  with  a  tenderness  of  tone  and  gesture  which 
touched  all  hearts  who  were  present, '  Do  not  kneel,  my 
uncle,  for  I  am  still  Victoria,  your  niece.' " 

After  this,  Greville  continues:  "She  seemed  rather 
bewildered  at  the  multitude  of  men  to  be  sworn,  and  who 
came,  one  after  another,  to  kiss  her  hand ;  but  she  did 

§  speak  to  anybody,  nor  did  she  make  the  slightest 
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difference  in  her  manner,  or  snow  any  in  her  counten- 
ance, to  any  individual  of  any  rank,  station,  or  party.  I 
particularly  watched  her  when  Melbourne  and  the 
Ministers,  and  the  Duke  of  "Wellington  and  Peel  ap- 
proached her.  She  went  through  the  whole  ceremony, 
occasionally  looking  to  Melbourne  for  instruction  when 
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she  had  any  doubt  what  to  do,  which  hardly  ever 
occurred,  with  perfect  calmness  and  self-possession,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  with  a  graceful  modesty  and  propriety, 
particularly  interesting  and  ingratiating." 

It  must  have  been  a  relief  to  the  young  Princess  when 
the  duties  of  such  a  day  were  over  and  she  was  left  alone 
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to  herself.  No  one  can  venture  to  imagine  what  crowds 
of  thoughts  must  have  had  to  pass  through  her  niind, 
and  how  keen  must  she  have  felt  the  great  responsibilities 
to  which  she  had  been  called.  However,  the  next  day, 
she  reached  St.  James's  Palace  at  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  was  there  received  by  the  Members  of  the 
Royal  Family,  the  Officers  of  the  Household,  and  Ministers 
of  State. 

We  have  also  a  very  vivid  sketch  of  Her  Majesty's 
appearauce  at  this  Council,  given  by  Wilkie  Collins's  life 
of  his  father,  the  painter.  He  tells  us,  in  a  letter  from 
his  great  artist-namesake  and  godfather,  wherein  he  is 
describing  this  scene,  as  he  sketched  it  for  the  well-known 
historical  painting,  what  was  also  afterwards  issued  as 
an  engraving.  He  there  describes  Her  Majesty  as  sit- 
ting "  in  a  large  chair  or  throne,  a  little  elevated  to  make 
her  the  presiding  person.  Having  been  accustomed  to 
see  the  Queen  as  a  child,  my  reception  had  a  little  of  the 
air  of  an  early  acquaintance.  She  is  eminently  beautiful, 
her  features  nicely  formed,  her  skin  smooth,  her  hair 
worn  close  to  her  face  in  a  most  simple  way,  glossy  and 
clean  looking.  Her  manner, 'though  trained  to  act  the 
Sovereign,  is  yet  simple  and  natural.  She  has  all  the 
decision,  thought,  and  self-possession  of  a  Queen  of  older 
years  ;  has  all  the  buoyancy  of  youth  ;  and,  from  the  smile 
to  the  unrestrained  laugh,  is  a  perfect  child." 

There  was  a  curious  hitch  in  the  proceedings  between 
Lord  Brougham  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  which  is  worth  re- 
cording. Brougham,  while  admiring  the  speech  as  a 
whole,  said  to  Sir  Robert  in  quite  an  excited  tone ; 

"  Amelioration,  that  is  not  English  ;  you  might 
perhaps  say,  melioration  ;  but  improvement  is  the  proper 
word." 

"  Oh ! "  rejoined  Peel,  "  I  see  no  harm  in  the  word ;  it  is 
generally  used." 
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"  You  object,"  said  Brougham,  "  to  the  sentiment ; 
object  to  the  grammar." 

"  No,"  said  Peel,  "  I  didn't  object  to  the  sentiment." 

"  Well  then,  she  pledges  herself  to  the  policy  of 
Government,"  said  Brougham. 

Greville  adds :  «'  Peel  told  me  this,  which  passed  ii 
the  room,  and  near  the  Queen.     He  likewise  said  hoi 
amazed  he  was   at  her  manner  and  behaviour,  at  the 
apparent  deep  sense  of  her  situation,  her  modesty,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  her  firmness.     She  appeared,  in  fact,  to 
be  awed,  but  not  damped ;  and  afterwards  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  told  me  the  same  thing,  and  added  that  if 
she  had  been  his  own  daughter,  he  could  not  have  desired 
to  see  her  perform  her  part  better." 

Her  Majesty  also  made  another  necessity  for  passing 
comment.  In  signing  the  State  documents  she  simply 
wrote  her  name  "  VICTORIA,"  without  the  Alexandrina. 
This  rendered  it  needful  to  alter  the  records,  as  those  in 
the  rolls  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  printed  forms  of 
the  oath  at  the  House  of  Commons,  described  the  Queen 
as  Her  Majesty  "  Alexandrina  Victoria."  This,  however, 
was  endorsed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  attest  its  validity. 

When  this  ceremony  of  signing  the  oath  of  allegiance 
had  been  performed,  the  Queen  made  the  following 
declaration  to  the  country:  "The  severe  and  affecting 
loss  which  the  nation  has  sustained  by  the  death  of 
His  Majesty,  my  beloved  uncle,  has  devolved  upon 
me  the  duty  of  administering  the  Government  of 
this  Empire.  This  awful  responsibility  is  imposed 
upon  me  so  suddenly,  and  at  so  early  a  period  of 
my  life,  that  I  should  feel  myself  utterly  oppressed  by 
the  burden,  were  I  not  sustained  by  the  hope  that 
Divine  Providence,  which  has  called  me  to  the  work,  will 
give  me  strength  for  the  performance  of  it ;  and  that  I 
shall  find  in  the  purity  of  my  intentions,  and  in  ray  zeal 
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I  the  public  welfare,  that  support  and  those  resources 
ich  usually  belong  to  a  more  mature  age,  and  to  long 
experience.  I  place  my  firm  reliance  on  the  wisdom  of 
Parliament,  and  upon  the  loyalty  and  affection  of  my 
people.  I  esteem  it  also  a  peculiar  advantage,  that 
I  succeed  to  a  Sovereign  whose  constant  regards  for  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  his  subjects,  and  whose  desire  to 
promote  the  amelioration  of  the  laws  and  institutions  of 
the  country,  have  rendered  his  name  the  object  of  general 
attachment  and  veneration.  Educated  in  England,  under 
the  tender  and  enlightened  care  of  a  most  affectionate 
mother,  I  have  learned  from  my  infancy  to  respect  and 
love  the  Constitution  of  my  native  country.  It  will  be 
my  increasing  study  to  maintain  the  Reformed  Religion  as 
by  law  established,  securing  at  the  same  time,  to  all,  the 
full  enjoyment  of  religious  liberty.  And  I  shall  steadily 
protect  the  rights,  and  promote  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power,  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  all  classes  of 
my  subjects." 

Harriet  Martineau  tells  us  in  her  Autobiography :  "  At 
a  concert,  in  Hanover  Square  Rooms,  the  Duchess  of 
Kent  sent  Sir  John  Conroy  to  me  with  a  message  of 
acknowledgment  of  the  usefulness  of  my  books  to  the 
Princess ;  and  I  afterwards  heard  more  particulars  of  the 
eagerness  with  which  the  little  lady  read  the  stories  on 
the  first  day  of  the  month.  A  friend  of  mine  who  was  at 
Kensington  Palace  one  evening,  when  my  Political 
Economy  series  was  coming  to  an  end,  told  me  how  the 
Princess  came,  running  and  skipping,  to  show  her  mother 
the  advertisement  of  the  '  Illustrations  of  Taxation/  and 
to  get  leave  to  order  them.  Her  'favourite/  in  my 
stories,  is  'Ella  of  G-aveloch.'"  She  also  tells  us  that 
"  one  morning,  a  friend  called  to  invite  my  old  ladies  to 
go  with  him  to  see  the  Queen  presented  to  the  people. 
They  went  into  the  Park,  and  stood  in  front  of  the 
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window  at  St.  James's  Palace,  where  (among  other 
places)  the  Sovereigns  are  proclaimed  and  presented. 
Scarcely  half-dozen  people  were  there  ;  for  very  few  were 
aware  of  the  custom.  There  stood  the  young  creature, 
in  the  simplest  mourning,  with  her  sleek  band  of  brown 
hair  as  plain  as  her  dress.  The  tears  ran  fast  down  her 
cheeks,  as  Lord  Melbourne  stood  by  her  side,  and  she 
was  presented  to  my  mother  and  aunt  and  the  other 
half-dozen  as  their  Sovereign." 

It  is  also  pleasant  to  record  that  an  American  celebrity, 
the  well-known  James  Gordon  Bennett,  was  also  charmed 
with  what  he  saw  and  heard  about  the  Queen  during  his 
visit  to  England  in  1839.  He  saw  her  for  the  first  time 
at  the  Opera.  "  About  ten  o'clock,  when  the  opera  was 
half  through,  the  Eoyal  party  entered.  '  There  !  there ! 
there!'  exclaimed  a  young  girl  behind  me  ;  *  there  is  the 
Queen ! '  looking  eagerly  up  to  the  Eoyal  box.  I 
looked  too,  and  saw  a  fair  light-haired  little  girl,  dressed 
with  great  simplicity,  in  white  muslin,  with  hair  plain,  a 
blue  ribbon  at  the  back,  enter  the  box  and  take  her  seat, 
half  hid  in  the  drapery  at  the  corner  remote  of  the  stage. 
The  Queen  is  certainly  very  simple  in  her  appearance ; 
but  I  am  not  sure  that  this  very  simplicity  does  not  set 
off  to  advantage  her  fair,  pretty,  pleasant  little  round 
Dutch  face.  Her  bust  is  extremely  well  proportioned, 
and  her  complexion  very  fair.  There  is  a  slight  parting 
of  the  rosy  lips,  between  which  you  can  see  little  rucks  of 
something  like  very  white  teeth,  The  expression  of  her 
face  is  amiable  and  good-tempered.  I  could  see  nothing 
like  the  awful  majesty  that  a  mysterious  something 
which  doth  hedge  a  Queen.  .  .  .  During  the  performance 
the  Queen  would,  now  and  then,  draw  aside  the  curtain 
and  gaze  back  at  the  audience,  with  that  earnestness  and 
curiosity  which  any  young  girl  might  show." 

At  another  time,  Mr.  Bennett  had  the  good  fortune  to 
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her  driving  in  the  Park,  and  he  thus  tells  us  what 
were  his  impressions.  "  I  had  been  taking  a  walk  over  the 
interior  of,  the  Park,  gazing  listlessly  at  the  crowd  of 
carriages  as  they  rolled  by.  Just  as  I  was  entering  the 
arched  gateway  to  depart,  a  sensation  spread  through  the 
crowd  which  filled  that  part  of  the  promenade.  *  The 
Queen!'  "The  Queen!'  flew  from  lip  to  lip.  In  an 
instant  two  outriders  shot  through  the  gate,  near  Apsley 
House,  followed  by  a  barouche  and  four,  carrying  the 
Queen  and  three  of  her  suite.  She  sat  on  the  right  hand 
of  the  back  seat,  leaning  a  good  deal  back.  She  was,  as 
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usual,  dressed  very  simply,  in  white,  with  a  plain  straw 
or  Leghorn  bonnet,  and  her  veil  was  thrown  aside.  She 
carried  a  green  parasol." 

Later  on  he  tells  us  that  on  that  afternoon  he  saw  her 
again  going  at  a  slower  rate  holding  up  that  green  parasol, 
bowing  right  and  left  and  smiling,  as  the  crowd  saluted 
and  cheered  her. 

Another  American,  Mr.  R.  Willis,  the  poet,  also  saw 
her  at  the  Opera.  It  may  be  well  also  to  note  what  he 
had  to  say : 

"  In  her  box,  to  the  left  of  me,  sat  the  Queen,  keeping 
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time  with  her  fan  to  the  singing  of  Pauline  G-arcia.  Her 
favourite  minister,  Lord  Melbourne,  standing  behind  her 
chair,  and  her  Maids  of  Honour  grouped  around  her — • 
herself  the  youthful,  smiling,  admired  Sovereign  of  the 
most  powerful  nation  on  earth.  The  Queen's  face  has 
thinned  and  grown  more  oval  since  I  saw  her  four  years 
ago  as  the  Princess  Victoria.  She  has  been  compelled 
to  think  since  then,  and  such  exigencies  in  all  stations 
in  life  work  out  the  expression  of  the  face.  She  has  now 
what  I  should  pronounce  a  decidedly  intellectual  coun- 
tenance, a  little  petulant  withal  when  she  turns  to  speak, 
but  on  the  whole  quite  beautiful  enough  for  a  virgin 
Queen.  She  was  dressed  less  gaily  than  many  others 
around  her." 

Thus  commenced  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  over  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  that 
clearness  of  purpose,  calmness  of  self-possession,  and 
dignified  composure,  which  has  been  the  theme  of  admi- 
ration, not  only  of  those  who  were  present  to  hear  from 
her  clear  firm  voice  such  noble  sentiments,  but  which 
have  been  also  the  verdict  of  all  who  have  watched  her 
actions  in  the  manifold  and  at  times,  perplexing  circum- 
stances through  which  she  has  had  to  pass. 

It  may  add  to  the  interest  of  this,  to  give  also  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  description  of  what  took  place.  He  says : 
"  The  prelates  and  chief  men  of  the  realm  then  advanced 
to  the  Throne,  and  kneeling  before  her,  pledged  their 
troth,  and  took  the  sacred  oath  of  allegiance  and  supre- 
macy— allegiance  to  one  who  rules  over  the  land  that  the 
great  Macedonian  could  not  conquer ;  and  over  a  Conti- 
nent of  which  even  Columbus  never  dreamed ;  to  the 
Queen  of  every  sea,  and  of  nations  of  every  zone.  Fair 
and  serene,  she  has  the  blood  and  beauty  of  the  Saxon. 
Will  it  be  her  proud  destiny  at  length  to  bear  relief  to 
Buffering  millions,  and  with  that  soft  hand,  which  might 
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inspire  troubadour  and  guerdon  knights  to  break  the  last 
link  in  Saxon  thraldom  ?" 

The  formal  Proclamation  of  the  Princess  Victoria,  as 
Queen  of  Great  Britain  arid  Ireland,  took  place  on  the 
£lst  of  June,  from  St.  James's  Palace.  Long  before  ten 
o'clock,  the  time  fixed  for  the  ceremony,  every  balcony, 
window,  elevated  position,  and  avenue  to  the  Palace  was 
crowded  with  spectators.  A  Eoyal  salute  of  guns  in  the 
Park  was  fired,  and  immediately  afterwards  the  Queen 
appeared  at  the  window  of  the  Presence  Chamber,  and 
was  received  with  deafening:  cheers.  Lords  Melbourne 
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and  Lansdowne  stood  by  her  on  either  side.  Her  mother 
was  close  behind,  and  was  also  most  cordially  received. 
Her  Majesty  looked  tired  and  pale,  but  acknowledged 
the  repeated  cheers  with  which  she  was  greeted  with 
ease  and  dignity.  She  was  draped  in  deep  mourning, 
•with  a  white  tippet,  white  cuffs,  and  a  border  of  white 
lace,  under  a  small  black  bonnet,  which  was  placed  far 
back  on  her  head,  exhibiting  her  light  hair  in  front, 
simply  parted  over  her  forehead.  As  she  appeared  at 
the  window,  the  band  of  the  Royal  Guards  struck  up  the 
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National  Anthem.  At  the  conclusion,  Sir  W.  Woods, 
accompanied  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  read  aloud  the 
Proclamation  containing  the  official  announcement  of  the 
death  of  King  William  IV.,  and  of  the  succession  of 
Queen  Victoria  to  the  Throne. 

It  inay  be  interesting  to  know  the  nature  and  character 
of  the  Proclamation,  which  was  read  by  the  Garter  King- 
at-Arms.  It  was  as  follows : 

"  Whereas  it  hath  pleased  Almighty  God  to  call  to 
His  Mercy  our  late  Sovereign  Lord,  King  William  IV., 
of  blessed  memory,  by  whose  decease  the  Imperial  Crown 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is 
solely  come  to  the  High  and  Mighty  Princess  Alexandrina 
Victoria,  we,  therefore,  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal 
of  this  Realm,  being  here  assisted  with  those  of  His 
Majesty's  late  Privy  Councils,  with  numbers  of  other  prin- 
cipal gentlemen  of  quality,  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen, 
and  citizens  of  London,  do  now  hereby,  with  one  voice  and 
consent  of  tongue,  proclaim  that  the  High  and  Mighty 
Princess  Alexandrina  Victoria  is  now,  by  the  death  of 
our  late  Sovereign  William  IV.,  of  happy  memory,  become 
our  only  lawful  and  rightful  Liege  Lady  Alexandrina 
Victoria  I.,  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Defender 
of  the  Faith  ....  to  whom  we  acknowledge  all  faith 
and  constant  obedience,  with  all  humble  and  hearty 
affection,  beseeching  God,  by  whom  Kings  and  Queens 
do  reign,  to  bless  the  Royal  Princess  Alexandrina 
Victoria  with  long  and  happy  years  to  reign.  God  Save 
the  Queen." 

The  moment  the  voice  of  the  Garter  King- at- Arms 
died  away,  the  band  struck  up  the  National  Anthem,  the 
guns  in  the  Park  and  at  the  Tower  fired,  and  the  air  was 
rent  with  the  cheers  of  thousands  of  voices,  amid  which 
the  young  Queen  was  for  the  time  being  so  overcome,  that 
her  usual  self-possession  forsook  her,  and  she  turned  to 
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r  mother,  and  throwing  her  arms  around  her  neck,  she 
ipt  without  the  least  restraint. 

It  was  but  fitting  that  such  a  scene  should  be  handed 
lown  by  some  one  who  felt  its  power,  so  Mrs.  Browning 
len  Miss  Elizabeth  Barrett)  reproduced  it  in  a  poem, 
>m  which  these  two  verses  are  selected,  in  addition  to 
one  at  the  head  of  this  chapter : 

"  God  save  thee,  weeping  Queen ! 

Thou  shalt  be  well  beloved ; 
The  tyrant's  sceptre  cannot  move 

As  those  poor  tears  have  moved! 
The  nature  in  thine  eyes  we  see 
Which  tyrants  cannot  own — 
The  love  that  guarded  liberties, 
Strange  blessing  on  the  nation  lies, 

Whose  Sovereign  wept — 
Yea,  wept  to  wear  its  crown. 

God  bless  thee,  weeping  Queen ! 

With  blessing  more  divine, 
And  fill  with  better  love  than  earth's 

That  tender  heart  of  thine ; 
That  when  the  throne  of  earth  shall  bo 

As  low  as  graves  brought  down, 
A  pierced  hand  may  give  to  thee 
The  crown  which  angels  shout  to  see. 

Thou  will  not  weep 
To  wear  that  heavenly  crown." 

It  was  no  easy  task,  nor  slight  undertaking,  which  she 
at  that  moment  assumed.     Indeed,  from  time  to 
iime  its  gravity  was  so  seriously  realised,  that  her  emo- 
tions could  scarcely  be  restrained  on  that  trying  day. 
rhen  at  length  she  was  released  from  the  public  duties 
mnected  with  these  State  ceremonies,  she  hastily  made 
icr  way  to  her  mother's  room,  where,  flinging  herself 
[restrained  upon  her  bosom,  she  let  the  long  pent-up 
irs  flow  in  copious  showers.      The  Duchess  did  her 
>est  to  calm  down  her  feelings  and  soothe  her  spirits :  at 
ingth  the  Queen  said : 
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"  I  can  scarcely  believe,  manima,  that  I  am  Queen  of 
England ;  but  I  suppose  I  really  am  so — am  I  not  ?" 

"  You  know,  my  love,  you  are.  You  have  just  left  a 
scene  which  must  have  assured  you  of  it." 

"  And  in  time  I  shall  become  accustomed  to  my  change 
of  character,"  added  Her  Majesty,  "  meanwhile,  since  it 
is  really  so,  and  you  see  your  little  daughter  the  Sove- 
reign of  this  great  country,  will  you  grant  her  first 
request  she  has  had  occasion  in  her  regal  capacity  to 
put  to  you  ?  I  wish,  my  dear  mamma,  to  be  left  for  two 
hours  alone.'* 

It  was  not  difficult  for  that  wise  and  good  mother  to 
understand  the  reason  for  such  a  request,  and  she  at 
once  retired  and  left  her  alone.  Nay,  not  alone,  for  there 
in  that  room  she  again  sought  and  found,  what  she  re- 
quired then,  and  has  so  often  needed  since — that  wisdom 
and  strength  which  cometh  down  from  above,  and  to 
which,  without  any  hesitation,  may  be  ascribed  the  source 
from  whence  she  has  derived  the  wisdom  and  power,  by 
which,  as  Monarch  of  this  mighty  empire,  she  has  so 
well  controlled,  and  directed  the  destinies  of  her  people. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  what  Prince  Albert,  the 
Queen's  cousin,  thought  of  the  matter  at  the  time.  He 
was  at  Bonn  pursuing  his  studies,  when  the  news  reached 
him,  and  he  wrote  to  Her  Majesty,  on  June  26th,  to  con- 
gratulate her,  as  follows : 

"  Now  you  are  Queen  of  the  mightiest  land  of  Europe, 
in  your  hand  lies  the  happiness  of  millions.  May  Heaven 
assist  you  and  strengthen  you  with  its  strength  in  that 
high  but  difficult  task.  I  hope  that  your  reign  may  be 
long,  happy,  and  glorious,  and  that  your  efforts  may  be 
rewarded  by  the  thankfulness  and  love  of  your  sub- 
jects." 

These  were  very  considerate  words  from  one  who  at  the 
time  was  so  diffident  and  retiring  that  he  shrank  from 
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making  any  attempt  to  press  himself  forward  in  any 
way  into  notice,  even  as  a  suitor  for  Her  Majesty's  hand, 
or  any  public  position. 

Her  Majesty,  from  the  very  commencement  of  her 
intercourse  with  Lord  Melbourne,  surprised  him  with 
her  thoughtfulness.  She  would  never  decide  upon  any 
subject  without  due  reflection.  At  first  it  was  supposed 


THE  FLAG  TOWER,  WINDSOR. 

that  she  never  gave  an  answer  at  once,  because  she  wished 
to  consult  him,  but  it  was  all  the  other  way,  for  when 
he  proposed  anything,  she  would  tell  him  she  would 
think  it  over,  and  tell  him  what  she  thought  of  it  the 
next  day.  One  day  she  very  much  surprised  him,  by  this 
carefulness  and  thought  for  others  as  well  as  herself. 
Driving  to  Windsor  to  see  the  Queen-Dowager,  the 
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Premier  was  astonished  to  hear  the  Queen  direct  that  tl 
flag  in  the  Castle,  which  was  half-mast  high,  out  of  res] 
to  the  late  King's  memory,  should  not  be  drawn  up 
her  arrival,  and  that  orders  must  be  sent  to  that  effec 
To  which  Lord  Melbourne  adds,  "  He  never  thought  of 
the  flag ;"  but  the  girl  Queen  divined,  by  a  tender  instinct, 
what  her  "  Aunt  Adelaide's  feelings  would  be,  and  care- 
fully spared  them." 

With  such  consideration  for  others,  we  are  not  sur- 
prised to  find,  that  the  young  Queen  readily  promised  to 
provide  for  the  personal  attendants  of  the  late  Monarch, 
as  well  as  generously  providing  for  the  family.  Indeed, 
there  is  every  reason  to  know,  that  she  dearly  loved  her 
Aunt  Adelaide,  and  cherished  also  the  warmest  desire 
to  render  her  widowed  days  as  tranquil  as  possible.  In 
all  these  matters,  she  was  governed  by  those  feelings  of 
true  sympathy,  which  have  ever  been  ready  to  manifest 
themselves,  for  those  in  sorrow  and  difficulty. 

On  Thursday,  June  22nd,  Lord  Melbourne  brought 
the  following  message  from  the  Queen  to  the  House  of 
Lords : 

"  VICTORIA  EEGINA.  The  Queen  entertains  the  fullest 
confidence,  that  the  House  of  Lords  will  participate  in 
the  deep  affliction  which  Her  Majesty  feels  in  the  death 
of  the  late  King,  whose  constant  desire  to  promote  the 
interests,  to  maintain  the  liberties,  and  to  improve  the 
laws  and  institutions  of  the  country,  must  insure  for 
his  name  and  memory  the  dutiful  and  affectionate 
respect  of  all  Her  Majesty's  subjects.  The  present  state 
of  public  business,  and  the  period  of  the  Session,  when 
considered  in  connection  with  the  law,  which  imposes  on 
Her  Majesty  the  duty  of  summoning  a  new  Parliament 
within  a  limited  time,  renders  it  inexpedient,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  Her  Majesty,  that  any  new  measures  should  be 
recommended  for  your  adoption,  with  the  exception  of 
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such  as  may  be  requisite  for  carrying  on  the  public 
service  from  the  close  of  the  present  Session  to  the 
meeting  of  the  new  Parliament." 

The  Queen  remained  in  seclusion  at  Kensington,  until 
after  the  King's  funeral  at  Windsor,  which  took  place 
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on  the  8th  of  July.  On  the  13th  she  left  the  home  where 
she  had  spent  so  many  happy  days  of  her  childhood, 
and,  in  company  with  her  mother,  took  up  her  residence 
at  Buckingham  Palace,  where  she  received  addresses 
from  the  Bishops  and  members  of  the  two  Universites 
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and  other  bodies.  Writing  in  his  Diary,  in  1837,  Crabb 
Robinson  tells  us,  that  "  the  Bishop  of  London  told 
Amyot,  that  when  the  Bishops  were  first  presented  to  the 
Queen,  she  received  them  with  all  possible  dignity  and 
then  retired.  She  passed  through  a  glass-door,  and, 
forgetting  its  transparency,  was  seen  to  run  off  like  a 
girl  as  she  is.  In  corroboration  of  this,  Mr.  Quayle  told 
me  that,  lately  asking  a  Maid  of  Honour  how  she  liked 
her  situation,  and  who,  of  course,  expressed  her  delight, 
she  said,  "  I  do  think  myself  it  is  good  fun  playing  at 
Queen.  This  is  just  as  it  should  be.  If  she  had  not 
now  the  high  spirits  of  a  healthy  girl  of  eighteen,  we 
should  have  less  reason  to  hope  that  she  will  turn  out  a 
sound,  sensible  woman  of  thirty." 

Amid  an  immense  number  of  people,  accompanied 
with  great  cheering,  Her  Majesty,  on  the  17th  of  July, 
went  in  State  to  the  House  of  Lords,  for  the  purpose  of 
closing  the  Session,  when  the  Speaker  delivered  an 
address,  assuring  Her  Majesty,  on  behalf  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  of  their  cordial  participation  in  "that 
strong  and  universal  feeling  of  dutiful  and  affectionate 
attachment  which  prevailed  among  the  free  and  loyal 
people  of  which  they  were  representatives,  and  expressing 
also  their  trust  that  this  feeling  would  be  strengthened 
by  a  long  course  of  constitutional,  beneficent,  and  wise 
government." 

In  replying  to  this  address,  Her  Majesty,  among  other 
things,  expressed  her  pleasure  in  the  mitigation  in  the 
severity  of  the  criminal  code,  which  she  hailed  as  an 
luspicious  commencement  of  her  reign.  In  conclusion, 
Her  Majesty  said,  "I  ascend  the  Throne  with  a  deep 
sense  of  the  responsibility  which  is  imposed  upon  me ; 
but  I  am  supported  by  the  consciousness  of  my  own 
right  intentions ,  and  by  my  dependence  upon  the  protection  of 
Almighty  God.  It  will  be  my  care  to  strengthen  our  m- 
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stitutions,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  by  discreet  improve- 
ment, wherever  improvement  is  required,  and  to  do  all 
in  my  power  to  compose  and  allay  animosity  and 
discord.  Acting  "upon  these  principles,  I  shall  on  all 
occasions  look  with  confidence  to  the  wisdom  of  Parlia- 
ment and  the  affections  of  my  people,  which  form  the 
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true  support  of  the  dignity  of  the  Crown,  and  insure  the 
stability  of  the  Constitution." 

Noble  and  lofty  purposes  these  for  so  youthful  a  Sove- 
reign, and  it  is  no  wonder  to  find  that  such  utterances, 
delivered  in  a  clear  and  unfaltering  voice,  enlisted  at 
once  in  her  i'avour  all  the  best  feelings,  not  only  of 
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those  who  were  favoured  to  hear  them,  but  also  of  the 
nation  at  large,  and  that  all  wished  her  reign,  begun  with 
r,uch  a  lofty  ideal,  might  be  long,  prosperous,  and  happy, 
and  that  she  might  be  able  to  realise,  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  term,  every  word  she  thus  expressed.  How  much 
of  it  has  been  already  achieved,  we  shall  be  able  to  trace, 
as  we  unfold  the  story  of  her  reign. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  a  ball  at  Buckingham 
Palace,  in  1837,  from  "  Greville's  Memoirs,"  and  it 
shows  how  her  conduct  was  watched.  He  says  :  "  The 
Queen's  manner  and  bearing  perfect.  She  danced  first 
with  Prince  George  (Duke  of  Cambridge),  then  young 
Esterhazy,  then  Lord  Fitzalan.  Before  supper,  and  after 
dancing,  she  sat  on  a  sofa,  somewhat  elevated,  in  the 
drawing-room,  looking  at  the  waltzing  ;  she  did  not  waltz 
herself.  Her  mother  sat  on  one  side  of  her,  and  the  Princess 
Augusta  on  the  other,  then  the  Duchesses  of  Gloucester 
and  Cambridge  and  the  Princess  of  Cambridge,  her  house- 
hold with  their  wands  standing  all  round,  her  manners 
exceedingly  graceful,  and  blended  with  dignity  and  cor- 
diality, a  simplicity  and  good-humour,  when  she  talks  to 
people,  which  are  mighty  captivating.  When  supper  was 
announced  she  moved  from  her  seat,  all  her  officers  going 
before  her,  she  first  alone,  and  the  Royal  Family  fol- 
lowing, her  exceeding  youth  strikingly  contrasting  with 
their  mature  age,  but  she  did  well." 

Further  on  he  adds :  "  It  is  the  remarkable  union  of 
naivete,  kindness,  nature — good  nature,  with  propriety 
and  dignity,  which  make  her  so  admirable  and  so  endear- 
ing to  those  about  her,  but  albeit  all  feel  the  impossibility 
of  for  a  moment  losing  sight  of  the  respect  which  they  owe 
her.  She  never  ceases  to  be  a  Queen,  and  is  always  the 
most  charming,  cheerful,  and  obliging,  unaffected  Queen 
in  the  world."  And  we  may  add  has  continued  to  be  so. 

It  was  three  centuries  and  a  half  since  a  Queen  had 
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prorogued  a  British  Parliament,  and  it  was  considered 
an  important  event  in  her  life,  when  she  appeared  for  the 
first  time  in  her  State  robes,  wearing  also  for  the  first 
time  that  garland-shaped  diadem  which  in  those  days 
ladies  considered  became  her  so  well.  She  also  wore  a 
white  satin  kirtle,  embroidered  with  gold,  under  a 
crimson  velvet  robe,  trimmed  with  regal  gold  and 
ermine,  a  stomacher  and  bracelets  on  her  arms,  all  on 
fire  with  diamonds.  On  her  left  arm  appeared  the  famous 
badge  of  the  ancient  Order  of  the  Garter. 

An  amusing  story  is  told  in  connection  with  this. 
Her  Majesty  asked  the  venerable  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Earl 
Marshal,  with  evident  perplexity:  "My  Lord  Duke, 
where  am  I  to  wear  the  Garter?" 

No  one  for  the  moment  could  see  the  way  out  of  the 
very  grave  difficulty,  until  the  Duke  called  to  mind  the 
fact,  that  a  portrait  of  Queen  Anne  hung  in  the  room, 
representing  her  at  her  first  reception.  Upon  his  looking 
at  it,  it  was  discovered  it  was  worn  on  the  left  arm,  and 
so  the  great  difficulty  was  overcome,  to  the  relief  of  all 
concerned. 

The  reading  of  this  Speech  was  accompanied  with  so 
much  grace  and  self-possession,  and  also  delivered  in 
such  a  clear,  sweet  voice,  that  it  was  distinctly  heard  by 
all  who  were  in  the  House.  Indeed,  we  have  the  tes- 
timony of  Fanny  Kenible,  the  well-known  actress,  who 
was  present.  She  says:  "  The  Queen  was  not  handsome, 
but  very  pretty,  and  the  singularity  of  her  great  posi- 
tion lent  a  sentimental  and  poetical  charm  to  her  youthful 
face  and  figure.  The  serene,  serious  sweetness  of  her 
candid  brow  and  clear  soft  eyes  gave  dignity  to  the  girlish 
countenance ;  while  the  want  of  height  only  added  to 
the  effect  of  extreme  youth  of  the  round  but  slender 
person,  and  gracefully  moulded  hands  and  arms.  The 
Queen's  voice  was  exquisite,  nor  have  I  ever  heard  any 
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spoken  words  more  musical  in  their  gentle  distinctness 
than  'My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,'  which  broke  the 
breathless  silence  of  the  illustrious  assembly,  whose  gaze 
was  riveted  on  that  fair  flower  of  Eoyalty.  The  enuncia- 
tion was  as  perfect  as  the  intonation  was  melodious,  and 
I  think  it  is  impossible  to  hear  a  more  excellent  utterance 
than  that  of  the  Queen's  English  by  the  English  Queen." 

Every  one,  indeed,  was  surprised  at  the  complete  com- 
posure Her  Majesty  manifested  at  such  a  trying  time. 
Even  the  Duchess  of  Kent  was  herself  astonished. 

When  Her  Majesty  ascended  the  Throne,  the  nation 
was  enjoy  ing  a  period  of  comparative  tranquillity.  True, 
the  popularity  of  the  Ministers  was  declining,  owing  to 
a  combination  of  circumstances  which  need  not  now  be 
named.  Believing  that  Her  Majesty  had  been  educated 
by  her  mother  in  principles  and  predilections  favourable 
to  their  rule,  they  expected  she  would  countenance  and 
support,  yea  add  popularity  to  their  government.  So 
they  did  all  they  could  to  turn  them  to  good  account. 
When  pressed  by  some  to  introduce  measures  for  which 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  allege  the  late  King's 
reluctance  to,  as  a  reason  for  their  not  doing  so,  they 
now  began  to  declare  their  emancipation  from  the  thral- 
dom of  such  an  influence,  and  proclaimed  that  the  young 
Queen  had  entered  warmly  into  their  views,  and  espoused 
their  political  cause  without  reservation.  They  even 
went  so  far  as  to  "  placard  with  Her  Majesty's  name" 
the  country,  calling  upon  the  electors,  after  the  Dissolu- 
tion of  Parliament,  to  exhibit  their  loyalty  by  supporting 
her  Ministers.  Nor  was  this  kind  of  thing  confined  to 
those  who  were  seeking  merely  the  common  people  and 
their  votes.  Lord  John  Eussell  wrote  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant  of  Ireland  as  follows :  "  The  Queen  has  commanded 
me  to  express  to  your  Excellency  Her  Majesty's  entire 
approbation  of  your  past  conduct,  and  her  desire  that 
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you  should  continue  to  be  guided  by  the  same  principles 
on  which  you  have  hitherto  acted.  Her  Majesty  is 
desirous  to  see  her  Irish  subjects  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  that  civil  and  political  equality  to  which,  by  a  recent 
statute,  they  are  entitled ;  and  she  declares  she  is  con- 
vinced that  when  invidious  deductions  are  altogether 
obliterated,  her  Throne  will  be  more  secure,  and  the 

people  more  truly  united I   am  commanded  to 

express  to  you  Her  Majesty's  cordial  wishes  for  the 
continued  success  of  your  administration,  and  your 
Excellency  may  be  assured  that  your  efforts  will  meet 
with  support  from  Her  Majesty." 

The  result  of  this  appeal,  however,  did  not,  on  the 
whole,  produce  the  effect  which  had  been  anticipated, 
although  the  Ministry  felt  their  position  was  not  less 
secure  than  before  the  election. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE   MAIDEN    QUEEN   AT   WORK. 

"  On  England's  annals,  though  the  long 
Hereafter  of  her  speech  and  song, 
That  light  its  rays  shall  cast 
From  portals  of  the  past, 
A  lady  with  a  lamp  shall  stand 
In  the  great  history  of  the  land, 
A  noble  type  of  good 
Heroic  womanhood." 

H.  W.  LONGFELLOTT. 

A  T  the  commencement  of  Her 
•^•*-  Majesty's  official  duties,  Lord 
Melbourne  expressed  his  regret 
at  being  obliged  to  trouble  her 
so  early  in  the  morning  as  eight 
o'clock,  and  hoped  that  the  close 
application  and  hard  work  which 
was  absolutely  unavoidable  by 
so  large  a  number  of  State 
documents  which  required  her  attention  would  not  prove 
too  burdensome.  But  she  replied,  with  a  frankness  and 
openness  to  his  fears,  as  she  looked  into  his  serious 
face — 

"  My  Lord,  it  is  but  a  change  of  occupation.  I  have 
not  lived  a  life  of  leisure,  and,  as  you  know,  it  is  not  long 
since  I  left  off  my  daily  lessons." 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  as  Mr.  Greville  wrote,  "  Her 
Majesty  is  upon  terms  of  the  greatest  cordiality  with 
Lord  Melbourne,  and  very  naturally.  Everything  is  new 
and  delightful  to  her.  She  is  surrounded  with  the  most 
exciting  and  interesting  enjoyments;  her  occupations, 
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her  pleasures,  Her  business,  her  Court — all  present  an 
increasing  round  of  gratifications.  With  all  her  prudence 
and  discretion,  she  has  great  animal  spirits,  and  enters 
into  the  magnificent  novelties  of  her  position  with  the 
zest  and  curiosity  of  a  child." 

This  was,  after  all,  not  surprising,  if  it  be  taken  into 
account  that  she  was  only  commencing  to  act  the  part  of 
Sovereign,  and  that,  wise  and  thoughtful  as  she  un- 
doubtedly was  for  her  age,  it  is,  even  for  a  Queen, 
impossible  to  put  an  old  head  upon  young  shoulders. 

Out  of  the  amount  voted,  towards  the  Princess's 
education  and  Her  Royal  Highness's  expenses,  which 
was  barely  sufficient  to  maintain  their  position,  a  certain 
sum  was  saved  every  year,  and  dedicated  to  the  payment  of 
her  Royal  father's  debts.  To  do  this,  the  Duchess  taught 
and  practised  the  most  thorough  rectitude  in  money 
matters,  a  point  which  others,  even  in  high  places,  need 
more  to  imitate  even  in  these  days.  She  also  adopted 
the  strictest  self-denial  in  every  kind  of  expense.  She 
also  impressed  this  duty  upon  her  daughter,  and  pointed 
out,  in  the  clearest  manner,  how  much  the  former  lavish 
indulgence,  and  reckless  expenditure  of  the  Royal  Family, 
had  impaired  their  usefulness,  and  lessened  their  popu- 
larity. To  impress  this  even  more  firmly  upon  the  mind 
of  the  young  Princess,  it  is  said  that  she  taught  her  to 
spare  part  of  her  own  pocket-money,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  it  towards  the  discharge  of  her  father's  debts. 
Such  a  training  has  not  been  thrown  away  upon  Her 
Majesty,  as  all  well  know  how  free  from  extravagance 
her  personal  habits  have  been. 

Another  interesting  incident  illustrative  of  the  young 
Queen's  anxiety,  to  preserve  the  memory  of  her  father 
from  any  possible  damage,  is  recorded  by  Lord  Melbourne. 
A.S  we  have  seen,  the  Duke  of  Kent  had  not  a  very  large 
allowance  for  the  position  he  was  required  to  maintain. 
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His  natural  generosity  also  was  such,  that  he  frequently 
contributed  to  many  public  institutions  more  than  his 
means  would  allow.  When  he  died,  he  left  several  debts 
unpaid,  which  the  Queen,  as  soon  as  she  was  in  a  position 
to  do  so,  desired  to  pay.  One  day  she  said  to  Lord 
Melbourne,  "  I  want  to  pay  all  that  remains  of  my 
father's  debts.  I  must  do  it.  I  consider  it  a  sacred  duty." 

The  earnestness  and  directness  with  which  the  good 
daughter  thus  spoke  of  her  father,  brought  tears  into  his 
lordship's  eyes.  The  Queen  never  rested  until  all 
was  cleared.  She  not  only  paid  the  creditors  to  the  full, 
but  in  some  cases  accompanied  the  amount  with  a 
valuable  piece  of  silver  plate,  and  a  letter  in  which  she 
expressed  her  obligations  to  those  who  had  been  her 
father's  friends,  and  the  pleasure  she  and  the  Duchess, 
her  mother,  felt  in  being  able  thus  to  express  theii 
gratitude. 

In  order  that  the  debts  which  the  young  Queen's 
father  had  left  unpaid  should  be  honourably  -discharged, 
she  also  resolved  upon  a  style  of  living,  which  would 
avoid  all  needless  expense  and  display,  so  that  she  might 
be  in  a  position  to  satisfy  every  claim.  In  addition  to 
this,  with  the  characteristic  thoughtfulness  for  those 
from  whom  she  had  received  kindness  and  help  in  the 
days  of  her  childhood,  she  did  all  in  her  power  to  aid 
them.  She  took  the  eldest  daughter  of  her  tutor  into 
her  household,  gave  an  appointment  to  the  Baroness 
Lehzen  about  her  person,  and  made  her  tutor,  as  soon  as 
it  was  possible,  into  a  Bishop.  All  these  marks  of 
thoughtful  care,  were  plain  proof  that  she  was  mindful  of 
others,  even  in  the  days  of  her  prosperity  and  elevation, 
to  the  position  of  Queen  of  England. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  from  the  beginning,  the 
Queen  manifested  much  judgment  and  care  in  the 
management  of  her  own  private  affairs,  as  well  as  those 
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of  an  official  character.  She  was  mistress  of  her  own 
house,  and  ruled  it  with  gentle  authority,  and  wise  tact 
in  every  way. 

So  particular,  indeed,  was  Her  Majesty,  even  in  the 
early  days  of  her  reign,  about  giving  the  weight  of  her 
influence  to  anything  which  was  doubtful,  that  we  are 
told  by  Mr.  Greville  also,  among  other  matters,  "her 
reliance  upon  Lord  Melbourne's  advice  extends  at  present 
to  subjects  quite  beside  his  constitutional  functions,  for 
the  other  day  somebody  asked  her  permission  to  dedicate 
some  novel  to  her,  when  she  said  she  did  not  like  to  grant 
the  permission  without  knowing  the  contents  of  the 
work,  and  she  desired  his  Lordship  to  read  the  book  and 
let  her  know  if  it  was  fit  that  she  should  accept  the 
dedication.  Lord  Melbourne  read  the  first  volume,  but 
found  it  so  dull  that  he  would  not  read  any  more,  and 
sent  her  word  that  she  had  better  refuse,  and  she 
accordingly  did." 

The  Queen  evidently  realised  the  value  of  those  habits 
of  care  and  order,  with  which  she  had  been  trained,  and 
as  much  as  possible  continue  their  practice.  She  rose 
at  eight,  sometimes  at  six  o'clock,  spent  little  time  in 
dressing,  and  occupied  the  time  before  breakfast  in 
signing  despatches.  These  she  made  a  point  of  carefully 
and  conscientiously  reading,  before  she  fixed  her  signature 
to  any  of  them.  She  took  breakfast  at  a  quarter  before 
ten,  and  at  twelve  held  consultations  with  her  Cabinet 
Ministers. 

When  the  business  was  concluded,  she  either  went  out 
for  a  ride  or  a  walk  until  dinner-time.  After  this  was 
over  she  retired  into  the  drawing-room,  where  she  enjoyed 
her  favourite  pastime  of  music.  Indeed,  so  careful  were 
her  movements,  even  with  regard  to  her  mother,  that  in 
order  to  prevent  suspicion  arising,  that  she  was  too  much 
under  her  influence,  it  was  arranged  that  the  Duchess 
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of  Kent  was  always  invited  "by  the  Queen  to  breakfast  or 
dinner,  by  one  of  Her  Majesty's  attendants,  and  that  the 
Duchess  should  never  approach  the  Queen  except  when 
specially  summoned.  When  together,  they  made  it  a 
point  carefully  to  abstain  from  talking  about  State 
affairs,  but  to  preserve  the  strictest  etiquette  in  all 
things. 

Her  spare  time  was  devoted  to  reading  or  drawing. 
Sometimes  she  would  entertain  her  guests  by  singing 
popular  airs,  or  if  there  was  a  dance,  she  always 
took  part,  being  as  fond  of  it  as  many  young  ladies  of 
her  age.  In  the  midst  of  these  daily  calls  time  passed 
quickly  away,  and  she  was  becoming  more  and  more 
popular  with  the  people.  When  some  foolish  people 
talked  of  deposing  "  the  all  but  infant  Queen,"  and 
putting  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  in  her  place,  even  the 
Irish  agitator,  Daniel  O'Connell,  said  :  "  If  necessary,  I 
can  get  500,000  brave  Irishmen  to  defend  the  life,  the 
honour,  and  the  person  of  the  beloved  young  lady  by 
whom  England's  Throne  is  now  filled.'1  Indeed,  the 
grace  and  beauty  of  the  young  Sovereign,  filled  the  hearts 
of  the  people,  who  knew  and  saw  her,  with  intense 
devotion. 

As  every  item  of  special  character  is  interesting,  it 
may  be  well  to  add,  that  Her  Majesty's  voice  was  a 
mezzo  soprano  of  good  tone.  She  took  great  delight  in 
Italian  music,  and  also  in  the  compositions  of  Handel, 
Haydn,  Beethoven,  and  Mozart.  To  these  we  shall 
find  she  subsequently  added  Mendelssohn,  no  doubt 
because  he  was  a  favourite  with  the  Prince  Consort. 

Her  Majesty  also  manifested  considerable  ability  in 
drawing ;  so  much  was  this  the  case,  that  one  of  her 
masters  said,  "  The  Princess  Victoria  would  have  made 
the  best  female  artist  of  the  age  if  she  had  not  been 
born  to  wear  a  crown." 
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In  height,  as  Her  Majesty  has  herself  declared,  "  she 
rather  small  for  a  Queen,"  although  her  stature  is  five 
feet  two  inches.  But  she  has  always  carried  herself  with 
such  "becoming  importance,  that  she  has  appeared  con- 
siderably taller  than  she  really  is. 

The  general  appearance  of  her  features  are  such  as  to 
indicate  benevolence,  justness,  and  firmness,  whilst  self- 
esteem  is  also  fully  developed.  These  also  were  aided 
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by  a  face  beaming  with  intelligence.  Her  complexion  at 
the  time  of  her  accession  to  the  Throne,  was  delicately 
transparent,  her  cheeks  fair,  but  marked  with  tints 
.when  excited  by  passing  circumstances,  her  eyes  blue, 
with  well-marked  eyebrows,  her  nose  well  formed  and 
very  delicate  aquiline.  Altogether,  she  was  distin- 
guished for  comeliness,  grace,  and  beauty,  of  no  ordinary 
kind. 
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Before  she  had  been  called  to  the  Throne  a  month, 
indeed  only  sixteen  days  after  her  accession — that  is  to 
say,  on  Monday,  July  6th — she  had  another  narrow 
escape  of  losing  her  life  by  an  accident.  She  was  at  the 
time  driving  down  Highgate  Hill  in  a  carriage,  accom- 
panied by  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  when  the  horses  by 
some  means  took  fright,  and  dashed  forward  at  a  most 
furious  rate.  A  Mr.  Turner,  the  landlord  of  the  "  Fox 
and  Hounds,"  near  Holly  Lodge,  the  residence  of  Lady 
Burdett-Coutts,  sprang  forward  boldly  and  grasped  the 
animals  with  a  firm  hand,  and  fortunately  succeeded  in 
stopping  them  in  their  mad  career,  and  thus  saved  Her 
Majesty  from  possible  death,  or  serious  injury.  The 
Queen  subsequently  made  him  a  fitting  acknowledgment 
for  his  presence  of  mind  and  bravery,  with  permission  to 
use  the  Royal  Arms  with  a  suitable  inscription.  It  was 
but  natural  that  the  brave  man,  up  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  entertained  a  very  vivid  remembrance  of  the  occur- 
rence, and  often  spoke  in  terms  of  commendable  pride  of 
the  day,  when  he  had  the  honour  to  entertain  Royalty 
under  his  roof,  and  to  take  Her  Majesty  under  his 
protection. 

A  lady  who  was  present  at  the  Queen's  first  Drawing 
Room,  held  in  July,  a  month  after  she  came  to  the 
Throne,  thus  describes  it :  "  Necessarily,  all  were  dressed 
in  the  deepest  mourning,  our  Sovereign  herself  wearing  a 
black  crape  dress,  embroidered  in  jet  over  black  silk, 
train  of  crape,  jet  flowers,  head-dress  feathers,  jet  orna- 
ments, and  crape  lappets,  her  sombre  attire  only  relieved 
by  the  Star  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter.  This,  then,  was 
the  first  occasion  when  the  English  Court  made  their 
jbeisance  to  the  Maiden  Queen,  and  we  remember  how 
her  Royal  bearing,  even  then,  shone  conspicuous  among  all 
who  surrounded  her ;  that  young  face  and  figure  stands 
out  in  our  memory  as  she  receives  the  homage  of  her 
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loyal  subjects.  The  following  May  the  first  birthday 
Drawing  Boom  was  held,  and  then  Her  Majesty  appeared 
in  a  more  elaborate,  and,  of  course,  a  coloured  costume — 
a  white  satin  dress,  with  rich  bullion  fringe,  the  body 
covered  with  splendid  diamond- stomacher,  train  of  white 
tabbinet,  richly  embroidered  in  gold,  a  handsome  gold 
border  on  the  train,  which  was  lined  with  white  satin, 
and  the  materials  were  of  English  and  Irish  manu- 
facture." 
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Of  course  it  was  successful  in  every  way.  The  num- 
bers presented  were  larger  than  had  ever  been  known 
before  ;  all,  both  old  and  young,  were  most  anxious  to  see 
the  fair  flower  of  England,  doing  her  part  to  sustain  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  the  Eoyal  Court. 

Amid  even  the  gaieties  of  Court  life  it  is  refreshing 
to  find,  that  Her  Majesty  never  failed  to  manifest  her 
sympathy  to  those  who  were  in  sorrow,  even  in  her 
early  days,  as  the  following  incident  -will  show:  The 
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Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales  had  a  faithful  and  attached 
attendant  named  Mrs.  Louis,  who  watched  over  her  up 
to  her  last  moments  so  closely  and  devotedly  that  the 
lamented  Princess  expired  in  her  arms.  Such  was  the 
esteem  with  which  she  was  regarded  by  Prince  Leopold 
that,  during  the  whole  period  of  Princess  Victoria's  in- 
fancy and  childhood,  she  was  permitted  to  reside  at  Clare- 
mont.  This  led  to  a  deep  attachment  towards  her  by  the 
Princess,  and,  immediately  after  her  accession'  to  the 
Throne,  Her  Majesty  invited  Mrs.  Louis  to  become  a 
member  of  her  own  family,  though  without  any  appoint- 
ment in  the  household.  She  was  also  provided  with  con- 
venient apartments  in  Buckingham  Palace  close  to  the 
Queen. 

In  the  spring  of  1838  she  was  seized  with  an  illness 
which  proved  fatal,  during  which  she  was  watched  over 
and  consoled  by  the  Queen,  with  as  much  attention  as  if 
she  had  been  her  nurse.  Previous  to  the  Easter  holi- 
days, Her  Majesty  left  town  for  Windsor  Castle,  and  her 
last  act  before  entering  her  carriage  was  to  visit  the 
death-bed  of  her  humble  friend,  with  whom  she  spent  a 
considerable  time  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  draw  upon  hex 
head  the  fervent  blessings  of  the  dying  woman.  Befon 
leaving  the  room  Her  Majesty  seemed  to  realise  that,  in 
all  probability,  they  would  never  meet  again  in  this 
world,  and  she  was  so  overcome  with  the  thought,  that 
she  retired  into  an  adjoining  room,  where,  throwing 
herself  into  a  chair,  she  burst  into  an  agony  of  tears. 
After  a  time  she  recovered  herself,  and  with  the  earnest- 
ness and  frequency  of  real  interest,  begged  of  those  who 
were  in  attendance  over  the  comfort  of  the  invalid  to 
watch  her  with  every  care,  and  then,  with  a  heart  at 
ease,  left.  No  sooner  had  she  arrived  at  Windsor,  than 
Her  Majesty  took  off  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  wrote 
a  letter  with  her  own  hand  to  her  beloved  patient,  telling 
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Ler  o£  her  own  safe  arrival  at  the  Castle,  the  charming 
weather,  and  exhilarating  breezes,  and  closed  her  note 
with  renewed  assurance  of  affection  and  interest.  This, 
alas  !  was  the  last  act  of  Christian  charity  the  Queen 
was  permitted  to  perform  to  this  valuable  servant,  for 
two  days  after  she  expired.  By  order  of  the  Queen,  a 
tablet  was  placed  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Louis  in  St. 
Martin's  Church,  and  the  nurse  who  waited  upon  her  up 
to  the  time  of  her  death,  was  presented  by  Her  Majesty 
with  a  very  valuable  gold  watch,  in  testimony  of  her 
grateful  recollection  of  her  services. 

No  doubt  such  instances  as  these  might  be  multiplied, 
if  we  had  the  opportunity  of  gaining  access  to  those  who 
have  been  succoured  by  Her  Majesty's  bounty,  and  cared 
for  by  her  order.  It  is  evident  that  she  has  ever  been 
willing  thus  to  manifest  personal  interest  in  those  with 
whom  she  has  had  to  do,  and  to  realise  the  importance  of 
that  practical  sympathy  which  touches  the  heart,  and 
wins  the  love,  of  those  who  experience  its  blessings. 

Another  trait  in  Her  Majesty's  character  is  punc- 
tuality. From  the  very  earliest  of  her  movements,  down 
to  the  latest,  this  has  been  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
illustrations  of  her  methods  of  acting.  Firmness  and 
kindness,  however,  have  ever  been  blended  in  her  enforce- 
ment of  the  discipline  of  her  household,  as  will  be  seen 
in  the  following  incident:  A  certain  Maid  of  Honour, 

the  Hon.  Miss  A n,  was  in  the  habit  of  being  late. 

On  the  third  morning  she  found  Her  Majesty  waiting 
for  her  with  her  watch  in  her  hand  as  a  silent  reproof. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  have  unfortunately  been  the  occasion 
of  detaining  your  Majesty,"  observed  the  young  lady 
in  an  apologetic  voice. 

"  Yes,  full  ten  minutes,"  answered  the  Queen  gravely, 
"  and  I  beg  this  want  of  punctuality  may  not  happen 
again." 
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Perceiving,  however,  that  the  rebuke  had  so  wounded 
the  sensibility  of  the  young  lady,  that  she  experienced 
considerable  embarrassment  in  arranging  Her  Majesty's 
shawl,  the  young  Queen  at  once  relieved  her,  by  assist- 
ing her  with  her  own  hands,  saying  as  she  did  so,  "  We 
shall  all  become  more  perfect  in  our  duties  in  l;ime,I  hope." 

Words  like  these  ought  to  have  led  to  improvement, 
and  it  is  hoped  they  did.  At  any  rate  it  illustrates  very 
forcibly  how  Her  Majesty  regarded  the  matter,  and  also, 
the  tact  she  manifested  in  administering  reproof,  by  re- 
cognising that  "  we  all"  are  capable  of  improvement,  and 
that  all  should  seek  to  attain  it  by  every  means  in  our 
power. 

We  gather  in  many  parts  of  Her  Majesty's  life,  how 
very  much  she  appreciates  and  values  the  Sabbath-day, 
and  how  sweetly  she  enjoys  its  privileges.  Early  in  the 
days  of  her  reign  we  are  told,  that  late  one  Saturday  night 
one  of  the  Ministers  arrived  at  Windsor  Castle.  On 
being  admitted  to  Her  Majesty's  presence,  he  said  : 

"  I  have  brought  down  for  your  Majesty's  inspection 
some  documents  of  great  importance.  But  as  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  trouble  you  to  examine  them  in  detail,  I  will 
not  encroach  on  the  time  of  your  Majesty  to-night,  but 
will  request  your  attention  to-morrow  morning." 

"  To-morrow  morning  !"  repeated  the  Queen.  "  To- 
morrow is  Sunday,  my  Lord." 

"True,  your  Majesty,  but  business  of  State  will  not 
admit  of  delay." 

"  I  am  aware  of  that,"  replied  the  Queen,  "  and  as 
your  Lordship  could  not  have  arrived  earlier  at  the 
Palace  to-night,  I  will,  if  those  papers  are  of  such  press- 
ing importance,  attend  to  their  contents  to-morrow 
morning." 

Next  morning  the  Queen  and  the  Court  went  to  Church.,, 
as  usual,  and  so  did  the  noble  Lord.  The  subject,  of  the 
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sermon,  by  a  curious  coincidence,  happened  to  be 
"  The  Christian  Sabbath,  its  duties  and  obligations." 

After  the  service  the  Queen  inquired,  "  How  did  your 
Lordship  like  the  sermon  ?" 

"  Very  much,  indeed,  your  Majesty,"  was  the  noble- 
man's reply. 

"Well  then,"  added  the  Queen,  "I  will  not  conceal 
from  you  that  last  night  I  sent  the  clergyman  the  text 
from  which  he  preached.  I  hope  we  shall  all  be  improved 
by  the  sermon." 

Not  a  word  was  said  during  the  whole  of  that  day 
about  the  State  papers,  but  when  the  Queen  wished  her 
Minister  good-night,  she  said  in  a  very  significant  voice : 

"  To-morrow,  my  Lord,  at  any  hour  you  please ;  as 
early  as  seven,  my  Lord,  if  you  like,  we  will  look  into 
those  papers." 

-  "  I  could  not  think  of  intruding  upon  your  Majesty  at 
so  early  an  hour,"  was  the  reply ;  "  nine  o'clock  will  be 
quite  soon  enough." 

And  at  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning  he  found  the 
Queen  ready  to  receive  him. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  he  learnt  that,  so  far  as  Her  Majesty 
was  concerned,  she  was  ready  to  acknowledge  and  obey 
the  laws  of  the  King  of  Kings,  "  Eemember  the  Sabbath 
day  to  keep  it  holy,"  and  that  he  also  was  led  to  follow 
her  example. 

The  fact  was,  the  Queen  would  think  and  act  for  her- 
self, in  all  matters  in  which  she  was  personally  respon- 
sible. She  would  know  why  she  ought  to  do  this  or  that 
before  she  did  it.  Indeed,  one  person  is  reported  to  have 
said  that  Lord  Melbourne  was  heard  to  declare,  that  he- 
would  rather  have  ten  Kings  to  manage  than  one  Queen. 
Noble  compliment  to  her  business-like  habits,  and  the 
highly  conscientious  spirit  with  which  she  discharged  her 
numerous  and  important  duties. 
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So  much  was  this  the  case  that  he  found,  he  could  / 
not  place  a  single  document  in  Her  Majesty's  hand  for 
signature,  but  he  saw  she  was  ready  with  all  kinds  of 
questions  respecting  it,  and  it  was  a  very  usual  thing  for 
her  to  decline  putting  her  name  to  some  of  them,  until 
she  had  taken  more  time  to  consider  their  merits.  On  one 
occasion,  we  are  told  that  Lord  Melbourne,  as  Premier, 
submitted  an  Act  of  Government  for  Her  Majesty's 
approval,  and,  in  order  to  obtain  her  signature,  he  was 
urging  its  expediency.  He  was,  however,  stopped  short 
by  the  Queen  telling  him : 

"  I  have  been  taught,  my  Lord,  to  judge  between  what 
is  right  and  what  is  wrong ;  but  expediency  is  a  word 
which  I  neither  wish  to  hear,  nor  to  understand." 

On  another  occasion  he  was  arguing,  with  all  the  force 
and  eloquence  he  could  command,  to  obtain  Her  Majesty's 
signature  to  an  important  State  document.  But  before 
doing  so,  she  insisted  upon  having  more  information," 
He  explained  and  argued,  and  even  pleaded  the  paramount 
importance  of  its  being  done  at  once,  but  he  was  met 
with  the  reply : 

"It  is  with  me  a  matter  of  paramount  importance 
whether  or  not  I  attach  my  signature  to  a  document 
with  which  I  am  not  thoroughly  satisfied." 

Another  striking  proof  of  Her  Majesty's  care  in  such 
matters,  and  also  tenderness  of  heart,  was  shown  soon 
after  she  began  to  reign.  She  was  then  only  between 
nineteen  and  twenty  years,  when  one  day  some  sentences 
of  a  court-martial  were  laid  before  her  for  her  signature. 
One  was  death  for  desertion.  The  soldier  had  been 
condemned  to  be  shot,  and  his  warrant  lay  before  the 
Queen  for  her  signature.  She  read  it,  then  paused,  and 
looking  up  to  the  officer,  who  had  laid  it  before  her, 
asked : 

"  Have  you  nothing  to  say  on  behalf  of  this  man  ?" 
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"  Nothing ;  he  has  deserted  three  times,"  replied  the 
officer. 

"  Think  again,  your  Grace,"  for  it  was  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  to  whom  she  spoke. 

"  And,"  said  the  noble  veteran  as  he  related  the  cir- 
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cumstance  to  his  friends,  "  seeing  Her  Majesty  so  earnest 
about  it,  I  said,  he  is  certainly  a  bad  soldier,  but  there 
was  somebody  who  spoke  as  to  his  good  character,  and 
he  may  be  a  good  man  for  aught  I  know  to  the  contrary  " 
"Oh,  thank  you  a  thousand  times!"  exclaimed  the 
young  Queen,  and  hastily  writing  the  word  pardoned,  in 
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large  letters  on  the  fatal  page,  she  sent  it  across  the 
table  with  her  hand  trembling  with  eagerness  and  heart-i 
felt  emotion.  Ultimately  Parliament  arranged  to  relieve 
her  from  this  painful  duty,  by  having  such  warrants 
signed  by  Eoyal  Commission, 

But  although  she  thus  exercised  her  own  right  to 
think  and  act  for  herself,  she  was,  nevertheless,  on  the 
best  of  terms  with  her  Court  advisers.  They  could  not 
help  admiring  her  staunch  devotedness  to  principle. 

Even  Greville  admits  this,  for  he  tells  us  that  George 
Villiers  told  him  that  he  had  been  exceedingly  struck  with 
Lord  Melbourne's  manner  to  the  Queen,  and  hers  to  him ; 
his  so  parental  and  anxious,  but  always  so  respectful  and 
deferential;  hers,  indicative  of  such  entire  confidence, 
such  pleasure  in  his  society.  He  then  goes  on  to  add : 
"  She  is  continually  talking  to  him,  let  who  will  be  there ; 
he  always  sits  next  to  her  at  dinner,  and  evidently  by 
arrangement,  because  he  always  takes  in  the  lady-in- 
waiting,  which  necessarily  places  him  next  her,  the 
etiquette  being  that  the  lady-in-waiting  sits  next  but  one 
to  the  Queen.  It  is  not  unnatural,  and  to  him  it  is 
peculiarly  interesting.  I  have  no  doubt  he  is  passionately 
fond  of  her,  as  he  might  be  of  his  daughter — if  he  had 
one-^and  the  more  because  he  is  a  man  with  a  capacity 
for  loving,  without  having  anything  in  the  world  to  love. 
It  has  become  his  province  to  educate,  instruct,  and  form 
the  most  interesting  mind  and  character  in  the  world.  No 
occupation  was  ever  more  engrossing  or  involved  greater 
responsibility.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Melbourne  is  both 
equal  to  and  worthy  of  the  task,  and  that  it  is  fortunate 
she  has  fallen  into  his  hands,  and  that  he  discharges  the 
great  duty  wisely,  honourably,  and  conscientiously.  It  is 
a  great  proof  of  the  discretion  and  purity  of  his  conduct 
and  behaviour,  that  he  is  admired,  respected,  and  liked 
by  all  the  Court."  Nothing  could  be  more  satisfac 
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tory  than   such   a  declaration,  especially  from  such  a 
-quarter. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1837,  the  General  Election 
^took  place,  and,  as  is  usual  at  such  times,  the  strife  of 
parties  was  very  severe.     This  was  perhaps  increased  by 
4he  announcement  that  the  Liberals  claimed  the  personal 
favour  of  the  young  Queen.     This  was,  after   all,  but 
;natural.     Her  father  and  mother  were  well  known  to 
rhold  such  opinions.    She  had  therefore  been,  to  a  certain 
.extent,  trained  under  such  influences.     Her  first  Prime 
Minister  was  a  Liberal.     In  addition  to  this,  as  we  have 
seen  from  Greville,  she  evidently  liked  him.     Nor  was 
this  surprising.     He  was  a  man  who  possessed   great 
powers  of  pleasing,  even  of  fascinating.     He  was  good- 
humoured,  generous,  amusing,  attentive,  and  constantly 
manifested  towards  her  every  mark  of  devotion.     On  the 
other  hand,  he  was  indolent,  self-indulgent,  with  no  very 
lofty  aims.     But  the  Queen  seems  to  have  touched  the 
better  part  of  his  nature,  and  called  forth  some  of  its 
powers,  for  we  are  told  that,  although  a  man  of  fifty- 
eight,  he  actually  succeeded  in   curing  himself  of  the 
habit  of  using  oaths,  because  they  were  unmeet  for  the 
young  Queen's  pure  ears.   He  also  used  singular  patience 
with  her,  in  the  formularies  of  her  office,  and  did  it  in 
such  a  pleasing  way,  that  his  loyalty  and  devotedness 
endeared  him  to  her  so  much,  that  she  cherished  for  him 
the  highest  regard.     As  she  grew  older,  and  especially 
after  her  marriage,  she  became  more  and  more  alive  to 
the  importance  of  holding  aloof  from  party  politics,  and 
holding  "  the  balance  of  power"  with  a  firmer  hand  of 
impartiality. 

Her  Majesty's  first  State  Banquet  took  place  on  Lord 
Mayor's  Day,  November  9th,  at  the  Guildhall.  The 
Royal  entry  into  the  City  of  London  was  made  amid 
the  most  enthusiastic  demonstrations  of  loyalty.  The 
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Queen  was  "  magnificently  attired  in  pink  satin,  shot 
with  silver."  At  the  Banquet  we  are  told  that  the  gold 
plates  and  dishes  used  by  George  I.  were  produced,  and 
the  wine  reserved  for  the  Royal  table  was  more  than  one 
hundred  years  old.  But  the  young  Queen  had  been 
trained  too  well,  to  be  carried  away  with  the  luxuries  set 
before  her.  She  had  too  much  sense  to  eat  the  rich  food, 
or  drink  the  old  wine  set  before  her.  So  the  newspapers 
made  known  the  next  day,  the  startling  news  that  the 
Queen  had  eaten  nothing  but  white  soup,  roast  mutton, 
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and  cherry  tart,  and  that  she  had  drunk  only  iced  water. 
This,  however,  was  no  new  mode  of  life  to  her,  she  was 
simply  doing  what  she  had  been  trained  to  do,  for  so 
many  years  by  her  excellent  and  devoted  mother.  Well 
would  it  be  for  the  daughters  of  England,  if  they  were 
all  thus  early  in  life  taught  the  wholesome  lessons,  that 
they  should  eat  and  drink  to  live,  and  not  live  to  eat  and 
drink.  Common  sense,  as  well  as  daily  experience, 
clearly  proves  that  it  is  only  by  adopting  this  plan,  good 
health  can  be  either  secured  or  retained. 
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Two  other  incidents  connected  with  this  visit  of  Her 
[ajesty  to  the  city  are  worthy  of  note.  Just  after  the 
Queen  had  been  drinking  the  toast  "  To  the  Lord  Mayor 
id  prosperity  to  the  City  of  London,"  her  lace  ruffles 
jidentally  became  entangled  with  her  bouquet  and  fan, 
rhich,  with  her  smelling  bottle,  she  had  laid  upon  the 
ible  beside  her  plate.  The  result  was,  the  glass  in 
which  the  toast  was  drunk  was  thrown  down  and  smashed 
atoms.  For  some  moments  it  quite  upset  the  usual 
Linness  and  serenity,  which  Her  Majesty  was  wont 
manifest,  and  gave  her  some  concern. 
After  this  toast,  one  to  the  "  Royal  Family"  was  given, 
id  then  the  Queen  retired  to  the  drawing-room,  where 
was  served  in  a  splendid  gold  service.  Sir  George 
Smart  conducted  the  whole  of  the  vocal  and  instrumental 
arrangements,  and  as  a  proof  of  his  anxiety  of  doing 
everything  well,  he  said  to  the  performers  (which  included 
ill  the  chief  ones  of  London)  at  a  rehearsal  the  previous 
lay :  "  We  must  be  very  particular  ;  for  if  we  are  at  all 
at  fault,  Her  Majesty's  ear  will  detect  our  blunder."  It 
to  be  hoped  they  profited  by  the  hint,  and  gave  no 
icasion  for  complaint.  On  the  homeward  route  Her 
Majesty's  carriage  pulled  up  for  a  few  minutes  in  Cheap- 
side  to  listen  to  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  of  several 
mndred  voices,  sing  "  God  Save  the  Queen." 

Amid  all  these  demonstrations  of  loyalty  and  en- 
thusiasm, however,  there  came  from  time  to  time 
annoyances  of  a  very  troublesome  and  sometimes  serious 
character,  proving  that  even  Eoyalty  cannot  escape  the 
reminders  that  life  has  its  troubles,  as  well  as  its  joys. 
The  first  of  these  occurred  in  connection  with  a  German 
named  Stuber,  who  had  to  be  arrested  for  threatening  to 
shoot  the  Queen  and  the  Duchess  of  Kent.  Upon  the 
matter  being  investigated,  he  was  proved  to  be  insane, 
and  was  sent  to  a  Lunatic  Asylum.  One  other  annoy- 
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ance  arose  from  the  same  cause  during  the  time  when 
the  Queen  was  driving  in  an  open  carriage  through  the 
Birdcage  Walk,  St.  James's.  A  person  in  the  dress  of 
a  gentleman  suddenly  sprang  to  the  side  of  the  vehicle, 
holding  up  his  fist  in  a  threatening  manner,  and 
using  also  very  offensive  language  towards  her,  adding 
also  this  threat,  "  I'll  have  you  off  the  Throne,  and  your 
mother  too."  Having  said  this  he  ran  off,  but  was 
afterwards  taken  into  custody.  He  was  found  to  have 
been  formerly  a  captain,  John  Goode,  in  the  10th 
Hussars.  He  also  was  discovered  to  be  insane.  We  shall 
also  see  further  on,  that  others  also,  from  time  to  time 
made  attempts  on  Her  Majesty's  life,  until  it  became 
needful  to  so  alter  the  law,  that  since,  such  cases  have 
been  found  to  be  few  and  far  between. 

It  was  an  important  day  in  the  history  of  England, 
when  Her  Majesty  opened  her  first  Parliament.  It 
occurred  on  the  20th  of  November.  Her  progress  to  the 
House  was  marked  by  the  most  cordial  and  loyal 
demonstrations  by  the  people,  exceeding  by  far  those  she 
received  when  visiting  the  city.  After  ascending  the 
Throne,  the  Queen  directed  the  Lord- Chancellor  to  read 
the  following  declaration,  which  she  repeated  sentence 
-by  sentence  after  him  with  much  feeling  and  solemnity : 

"I,  Victoria,  &c.,  do  solemnly  and  sincerely,  in  the 
presence  of  God,  testify  and  declare,  that  I  do  believe 
that  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  there  is  not 
-any  transubstantiation  of  the  elements  of  bread  and 
wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  at  or  after  the 
consecration  thereof,  by  any  person  whatsoever,  and  that 
the  invocation  or  adoration  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  or  any 
other  saint,  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  as  they  are 
now  used  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  are  superstitious  and 
idolatrous.  And  I  do  solemnly,  in  the  presence  of  God. 
profess,  testify,  and  declare,  that  I  do  make  this  declar* 
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ation,  and  every  part  thereof,  in  the  plain  and  ordinary 
sense  of  the  words  read  unto  me,  as  they  are  commonly 
understood  by  English  Protestants,  without  any  eva- 
sion, equivocation,  or  mental  reservation  whatsoever,  and 
without  any  dispensation  already  granted  me  for  this 
purpose  by  the  Pope,  or  any  other  authority  or  person 
whatsoever,  and  without  thinking  that  I  am  or  can  be 
acquitted  before  God  or  man,  or  absolved  of  this  declar- 
ation, or  any  part  thereof,  although  the  Pope,  or  any 
other  person  or  persons  or  power  whatsoever,  shall 
dispense  with  or  annul  the  same,  or  declare  that  it  was 
null  and  void  from  the  beginning." 

As  soon  as  the  Houses  of  Parliament  were  opened,  it 
was  found  that  the  Queen  had  placed  unreservedly  in 
their  hands,  the  hereditary  revenues  transferred  to  the 
public  by  King  William.  The  result  was,  as  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  pointed  out  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  whilst  former  Sovereigns  had  become 
possessed  of  considerable  personal  property,  Queen 
Victoria  had  not  been  so  fortunate.  In  addition  to 
which  the  revenues  of  Hanover,  owing  to  its  becoming 
a  separate  kingdom,  would  also  cease.  Proper  arrange- 
mtents  were  therefore  needful  to  be  made,  to  provide  for 
the  Sovereign  an  income,  which  would  enable  her  to 
maintain  her  position  with  becoming  dignity.  It  was 
therefore  voted  that  the  annual  income  of  the  Queen 
should'  be  £385,000.  It  was  thus  distributed:  Her 
Majesty's  privy  purse,  £60,000 ;  salaries  of  Her  Majesty's 
household  and  retired  allowances,  £131,260;  expenses 
of  Her  Majesty's  household,  £172,500;  Royal  bounty, 
alms,  and  special  services,  £13,200;  unappropriated 
Balances,  £8,040.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  Queen, 
Parliament  also  voted  an  additional  grant  of  £8,000  a 
year  to  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  thus  making  her  income 
£30,000  a  year.  A  strong  attempt  was  made  by  Mr. 
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Joseph  Hume  to  reduce  the  grant  to  the  Queen,  but 
without  success.  We  shall  see  how  nobly  Her  Majesty 
used  the  money  thus  entrusted  to  her  care,  not  only  in 
providing  for  her  own  immediate  necessities,  but  also  in 
discharging  her  father's  debts,  and  so  relieving  his  name 
from  any  stigma  arising  from  that  source. 

It    may  prove  interesting   to   notice,  the   impression 
which  Her  Majesty's  appearance  had  upon  others  beside 
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her  own  subjects.  We  get  a  glimpse  of  this  from 
Jehangeer  Nowrogee  and  Hirjeebhoy,  two  Indian  gentle- 
men, who,  in  their  book  on  England,  tell  us  that,  hearing 
the  new  Queen  was  at  Windsor,  they  went  down  to  get 
a  view  of  their  youthful  Sovereign.  They  describe  the 
results  of  their  visit  as  follows : 

"We  saw  Her  Majesty  coming  on  the  terrace,  and 
everybody  ranged  themselves  on  both  sides  of  the  road 
to  pay  their  respects  and  have  a  peep  at  their  youthful 
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Sovereign.  She  was  plainly  dressed,  and  we  had  the 
honour  and  gratification  of  seeing  her.  She  passed  close 
by  where  we  stood,  and  had  in  attendance  upon  her 
Lord  Melbourne  and  Lord  Falkland.  There  were  many 
others  who  were  pointed  out  to  us.  We  were,  of  course, 
steadfastly  and  earnestly  gazing  upon  the  interesting 
face  of  that  young  lady,  who  holds  so  high  and  important 
a  post  as  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  and  we  were 
asking  ourselves  whether  she  would  not  in  all  probability 
have  been  happier  had  her  lot  been  to  pass  through  life 
as  Princess  Victoria,  when,  attracted  by  our  costumes, 
she  looked  upon  us.  We  made  our  salaams,  and  we 
received  an  answer  in  that  look  to  the  thought  which 
had  been  in  our  minds.  We  saw,  in  an  instant,  that  she 
was  fitted  by  nature  for,  and  intended  to  be,  a  Queen. 
We  perceived  a  nature,  nobility,  and  expression  which 
conveyed  to  us  the  idea  that,  if  meek  and  amiable,  she 
could  also  be  firm  and  commanding,  and  imagined  that, 
should  no  unforeseen  end  tarnish  the  lustre  of  her  reign, 
it  would  come  to  be  known  and  quoted  as  England's 
Golden  Age." 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

CROWNING    OF    THE    MAIDEN    QUEEN. 

"  Oh,  covet  not  the  throne  and  crown, 

Sigh  not  for  rule  and  state  : 
The  wise  would  fling  the  sceptre  down, 

And  shun  the  palace  gate. 
Ye  lowly  born,  oh,  covet  not, 
Unrest  the  sceptre  brings  ; 
The  honest  name  and  peaceful  lot 
Outweigh  the  pomp  of  kings. 

ELIZA  COOK. 


Her  Majesty  began  her 
reign,  her  popularity  was  un- 
bounded. Everything  contributed 
to  help  it.  Her  youth,  her  sim- 
plicity, the  novelty  of  her  duties, 
and  the  great  difficulties  belonging 
to  her  position,  all  combined  to 
touch  every  good  sentiment  within 
the  breasts  of  her  subjects.  But 
there  is  nothing,  perhaps,  more 
fickle  than  popularity,  and  ere  long  a  change  came  over 
the  people,  which  gave  a  very  different  appearance  to 
things.  The  fact  was,  they  had  expected  too  much  from 
the  young  Queen,  and  because  she  did  not  at  once  work 
wonders,  and  reverse  those  things  which  contributed  to 
their  distress,  they  came  to  the  conclusion  she  was  to 
blame,  instead  of  themselves.  No  doubt  there  were  some 
things  which  helped  to  produce  these  impressions,  and 
among  these  was  the  fact  that  Her  Majesty  seemed  to 
be  entirely  under  the  influence  of  the  Ministry  in  power. 
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This  of  itself  was  calculated  to  make  outsiders  imagine, 
she  was  aiding  them  in  their  plans,  and  supporting  their 
measures.  Some  of  the  opponents  went  so  far  as  to  say, 
that  Lord  Melbourne  was  too  much  at  the  Palace,  and 
that  he  was  using  his  influence  with  the  Queen,  to  serve 
the  benefit  of  his  own  party.  Even  when  the  General 
Election  took  place,  this  was  somewhat  evident,  as  they 
thought,  from  the  fact  that  the  Ministers  and  their  sup- 
porters really  did  use  her  name  and  supposed  preferences, 
to  bolster  up  their  waning  power.  She  was,  therefore, 
placed  in  a  very  peculiar  position,  and  some  went  so  far 
as  to  publicly  charge  her  with  shameful  things.  Yet 
all  the  time  this  was  going  on,  it  was  evident  to  those 
who  had  the  opportunity  of  watching  the  conduct  of  Her 
Majesty  the  closest,  that  she  was  acting  with  the  most 
just  and  honourable  feelings,  as  far  as  she  was  able.  She 
was  young  and,  to  a  large  extent,  inexperienced,  and  the 
party  in  power  no  doubt  took  advantage  of  this  circum- 
stance as  much  as  they  could.  No  doubt,  if  the  other 
party  had  been  in  office,  they  would  have  done  the  same. 
The  fault  was  not  so  much  the  Queen's,  as  those  with 
whom  she  had  to  take  counsel  with.  Whatever  they  did 
was,  to  a  certain  extent,  reflected  upon  her,  and  it  was 
more  than  ought  to  have  been  expected,  that  all  at  once, 
she  could  act  as  independently,  as  ultimately  we  shall 
find  she  did,  whoever  might  be  in  power.  In  due  time, 
however,  the  country  came  to  understand  that  the  Queen 
knew  her  duties  and  responsibilities  so  well,  and  she 
discharged  them  in  such  a  spirit  of  strict  impartiality, 
that  all  feeling  of  this  kind  has  long  ceased  to  be  enter- 
tained. 

Her  Majesty  was  crowned  on  the  28th  of  June,  1838. 
The  day  opened  with  clouds  and  rain,  but  after  a  time  it 
cleared  up,  and  the  now  familiar  "  Queen's  weather" 
became  prevalent — to  such  an  extent  that  everything 
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connected  with  the  pageant,  was  seen  to  the  best  advan* 
tage.  At  early  dawn  the  artillery  from  the  Tower  aroused 
the  sleepy  city  to  consciousness  of  the  coming  ceremony, 
By  six  o'clock  streams  of  people,  gaily  dressed,  were  seen 
making  their  way  to  the  best  positions  where  a  good 
view  could  be  had  of  the  procession.  Strings  of  carriages 
also  rolled  over  the  streets,  bringing  ladies  and  gentle- 
men attirred  in  costly  array.  So  great,  indeed,  was  the 
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influx  of  people  from  the  provinces  into  London  that 
day,  that  lodgings  rose  to  a  price  which  had  never  been 
heard  of,  and  those  who  wanted  conveyances  found  the 
price  far  beyond  anything  they  had  ever  thought  of. 
Seats  commanding  good  views  realised  fabulous  sums. 
Everybody  seemed  determined  to  do  their  best  to  make 
the  event  a  success.  Even  the  Eussian  Ambassador 
bought  a  State  carriage  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  for 
^£1,600,  and  other  foreign  representatives  spent  large 
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sums  in  dress,  &c.,  so  as  to  be  equal  to  the  occasion. 
From  Hyde  Park  Corner  to  Westminster  Abbey  there 
was  scarcely  a  house  without  some  kind  of  scaffolding, 
for  which  some  of  the  seats  were  sold  at  a  very  high 
rate,  while  tickets  for  inside  the  Abbey  were  sold  the 
night  before  for  twenty  guineas  and  upwards.  Indeed, 
the  Earl  Marshal  had  to  announce  that  forged  tickets 
were  in  circulation,  the  holders  of  which  would,  in 
addition  to  being  stopped,  be  taken  into  custody  if  they 
presented  them. 

As  the  time  advanced  for  the  young  Queen's  Corona- 
tion, it  became  the  all-absorbing  theme  of  conversation. 
According  to  one  newspaper,  indeed,  the  people  were 
"  Coronation  mad,"  so  universal  was  the  interest  with 
which  it  was  regarded,  and  so  strong  the  feeling.  It 
was  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  shortly  after  the 
event,  that  the  expenses  for  the  Coronation  of  George  IV. 
had  been  £243,000,  and  that  of  his  successor  did  not  exceed 
.£50,000.  On  the  occasion  of  Her  Majesty's,  the  charges 
amounted  to  about  £70,000.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  however,  in  explaining  this  excess,  said  that 
it  was  in  no  respect  occasioned  by  any  portion  of  the 
ceremony  as  regarded  the  Sovereign,  but  for  enabling  the 
people  to  participate  in  the  national  festivity.  "  The 
public,"  he  added,  "  had  voluntarily  paid  for  seats  com- 
manding a  view  of  the  procession  not  less  than  £200,000  ; 
and  four  hundred  thousand  persons  had  visited  London  for 
the  purpose  of  witnessing  the  ceremony.  Never  was  there 
given  to  a  Sovereign,  or  to  a  country,  a  more  exalted 
proof  of  good  conduct  and  discretion,  than  was  afforded 
by  the  assembled  multitude  on  this  occasion." 

So  great  was  the  anxiety  of  the  people  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  procession,  that  it  was  calculated  half  a 
million  of  them  came  up  from  the  country,  although 
only  a  small  number  could  find  admission  to  Westminster 
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Abbey.  Even  those  whose  office  or  rank  entitled  them 
to  a  place,  had  to  be  admitted  at  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  after  waiting  an  hour  or  more  in  the  cloisters 
in  'the  wet  and  wind.  But  when  the  sun  came  out,  the 
diamonds  with  which  the  peeresses  were  adorned,  sparkled 
in  all  their  brilliancy,  and  filled  the  building  with  a  halo 
of  glory  and  beauty,  far  beyond  any  power  to  describe 
them. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  sound  of  cannon  announced  that  the 
Queen  had  taken  her  seat  in  the  carriage.  In  due  time 
she  appeared  in  a  Eoyal  robe  of  crimson  velvet,  furred 
with  ermine,  and  bordered  with  gold,  the  collar  of  the 
Order  of  the  Garter  round  her  neck,  and  a  small  circlet 
of  gold  round  her  head.  Three  swords  were  borne  before 
her,  the  emblem  of  Justice,  of  Defence,  and  the  blunted 
Curtana,  the  Sword  of  Mercy,  betokening  that  the  Sove- 
reign alone  can  pardon  a  convicted  criminal.  All  this 
helped  to  make  her  entrance  an  object  of  surpassing 
beauty  and  significance,  as  all  who  were  present  must 
have  felt  and  acknowledged. 

The  Eoyal  carriage  was  preceded  by  trumpeters  and  a 
detachment  of  Life  Guards.  After  those  came  the  Foreign 
Ministers  and  Ambassadors,  then  the  carriages  of  the 
Eoyal  Family,  containing  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  the 
Duchess  of  Gloucester,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  the  Duke  of  Sussex  ;  then  came  Her  Majesty's 
carriages  with  the  Members  of  the  Household,  then  the 
Officers  and  Guards  of  various  kinds  ;  then  came  the  State 
coach,  drawn  by  eight  cream-coloured  horses,  conveying 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  the  Mistress  of  the  Eobes, 
and  the  Master  of  the  Horse.  As  the  Eoyal  carriages, 
with  their  occupants,  passed,  they  were  loudly  cheered, 
but  when  the  State  carriage  came  within  sight,  bearing 
the  youthful  Sovereign,  the  excitement  was  unbounded ; 
scarfs,  handkerchiefs,  and  flowers  were  waved  with  much 
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>isterous  enthusiasm.     Her  Majesty  appeared  at  times 
lot  only  delighted  with  the  reception  she  received,  but 
lore  than  once  was  so  overcome  with  it,  that  she  had 
turn  to  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  either  to  conceal 
>r  express  her  emotions.     All  along  the  line  it  was  one 
mtinued  scene  of  splendour  and  loyalty. 
An  instance  of  the  calm  self-possession  which  marked 
[er  Majesty  even  then,  and  also  of  the  natural  kindness 
fhich   governed  her    actions,   even   when  most  people 
rould  think  she  would  be  beyond  the  possibility  of  such 
lings,  was  seen  during  the  time  the  procession  was 
)assing  near  the  Horse  Guards.     She  saw  some  police- 
len  using  their  truncheons  with  great  freedom,  in  an 
ittempt  to  keep  back  the  people.  With  a  flushed  face  and 
half-angry  expression  she  leaned  forward,  and  calling 
ler  Master  of  the  Horse  to  her.  she  pointed  out  what 
she  saw  going  on,  and  told  him  to  go  and  put  a  stop  to 
it.    He  at  once  rode  away,  and  instructed  the  nearest 
inspector  to  check  the  men,  and  to  tell  them  it  was  the 
Queen's  desire,  that  all  violence  should  be  avoided. 

It  was  half-past  eleven  ere  the  Abbey  was  reached. 
Galleries,  with  accommodation  for  a  thousand  persons, 
had  been  erected  on  each  side  of  the  nave,  Under  the 
central  tower  a  platform  was  raised  covered  with  a  carpet 
of  gold.  On  it,  facing  the  altar,  was  placed  the  chair  of 
homage,  superbly  gilt.  The  altar  was  covered  with 
massive  gold  plate. 

Of  the  procession  at  the  Coronation,  the  celebrated 
musical  composer,  Felix  Mendelssohn,  speaks  as  follows  : 
"  At  a  quarter  past  twelve  the  procession  began  to  arrive 
at»  Westminster  Abbey,  and  by  an  hour  later  the  whole 
had  been  absorbed  in  the  cathedral.  I  need  not  describe 
the  procession  in  full,  but  will  mention  a  few  details. 
So,  for  instance,  it  was  fun  to  see  the  good  feeling  of 
a  whole  nation  break  out  in  cheers  when  Marshal  Soult 
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appeared.*  Nothing  more  brilliant  could  be  seen  tha 
all  the  beautiful  horses,  with  their  rich  harness,  the 
carriages  and  grooms  covered  with  gold  embroideries, 
and  the  splendidly  dressed  people  inside.  All  this,  too, 
was  encircled  by  the  venerable  grey  buildings,  and  the 
crowds  of  the  common  people  under  the  dull  sky,  which 
was  only  now  and  then  pierced  by  sunbeams ;  at  first, 
indeed,  it  rained.  But  when  the  golden,  fairy-like 
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carriage,  supported  by  Tritons  and  the  tridents,  and 
surmounted  by  the  great  crown  of  England,  drove  up, 
and  the  graceful  girl  was  seen  bowing  right  and  left — 
when  at  the  instant  the  mass  of  people  was  completely 
hidden  by  their  waving  handkerchiefs  and  raised  hats, 
while  one  roar  of  cheering  almost  drowned  the  pealing  of 
the  bells,  the  blare  of  the  trumpets,  and  thundering  of 

*  He  had  been  Commander  of  the  French  in  Spain  against  the  Duke 
of  Wellington. 
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the  guns,  one  had  to  pinch  oneself  to  make  sure  it  was 
not  all  a  dream  out  of  the  'Arabian  Nights/  Then 
fell  a  sudden  silence,  the  silence  of  a  church,  after  the 
Queen  had  entered  the  cathedral.  I  mixed  among  the 
crowd,  walked  up  to  the  door  of  the  Abbey,  and  peered 
into  the  solemn  obscurity ;  but  my  voluntary  emotion 
was  dispelled  by  a  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  as  I  looked 
closely  at  their  dressed-up  modern  cinque-centi  hal- 
berdiers (the  beefeaters,  as  they  are  called),  whose  cheeks 
suggest  beef,  and  whose  noses  tell  tales  of  whisky  and 
claret." 

The  scene,  as  the  procession  entered  the  choir,  was 
grand.  As  the  Queen  slowly  advanced  towards  the 
centre  of  the  choir,  the  anthem,  "Let  us  go  into  the 
House  of  the  Lord,"  meanwhile  being  sung.  Then 
"God  Save  the  Queen!"  was  rendered  with  thrilling 
effect;  the  guns  outside  also  helped  to  keep  up  the 
excitement.  While  Her  Majesty  had  engaged  in  silent 
prayer  many  tears  were  shed,  as  one  and  another  tried  to 
realise  the  fearful  responsibilities,  which  the  young  Queen 
that  day  was  about  to  undertake,  and  a  silent  prayer 
offered,  that  she  might  have  the  needful  grace  to  keep 
her  in  every  time  of  need.  When  she  arose  from  her 
knees,  the  notes  of  the  anthem  again  were  heard,  and 
when  that  was  ended  the  Westminster  Scholars  rose  up 
with  one  accord  and  shouted,  "  Victoria,  Victoria!  Vivat, 
Victoria  Regina !"  This  was  one  of  the  privileged 
customs  to  which  they  claimed  right,  and  formed  the 
first  incident  in  the  actual  proceedings  of  the  Coro- 
nation. 

All  may  realise  what  occurred  better,  by  quoting 
what  an  eye-witness  of  the  ceremony  said :  "  The  Queen 
came  in  as  gay  as  a  lark,  and  looking  like  a  girl  on  her 
birthday.  However,  this  only  lasted  till  she  reached  the 
middle  of  the  cross  of  the  Abbey,  at  the  foot  of  the 
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Throne.  On  her  rising  from  her  knees  before  the  fald- 
stool after  her  private  devotions,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  turned  her  round  to  each  of  the  four  corners 
of  the  Abbey,  saying,  in  a  voice  so  clear  that  it  was 
heard  in  the  inmost  recesses,  "  Sirs,  I  here  present  unto 
you  the  undoubted  Queen  of  this  Realm.  Will  ye  all 
swear  to  do  her  homage  ?"  Each  time  he  said  it  there 
were  shouts  of  "  Long  live  Queen  Victoria !"  and  the 
sounding  of  trumpets  and  the  waving  of  banners,  which 
made  the  poor  little  Queen  turn  first  very  red  and 
then  very  pale.  Most  of  the  ladies  cried,  and  I  felt  I 
should  not  forget  it  as  long  as  I  lived.  The  Queen 
recovered  herself  after  this,  and  went  through  all  the 
rest  of  it  as  if  she  had  often  been  crowned  before,  but 
seemed  much  impressed  by  the  service,  and  a  most 
beautiful  one  it  is." 

It  may  be  interesting  to  take  a  glance  of  this  impos- 
ing ceremony,  and  also  at  its  history.  The  service  was 
drawn  up  by  St.  Dunstan,  about  the  year  979,  and  with 
few  changes  has  been  used  ever  since.  An  ingot  of  gold 
was  offered  by  Her  Majesty.  The  Bishop  of  London 
preached  a  brief  sermon  from  the  xxxiv.  chapter  of  the 
Second  Book  of  Chronicles,  verse  31 : 

"  And  the  King  stood  in  his  place,  and  made  a  cove- 
nant before  the  Lord,  to  walk  after  the  Lord,  and  to  keep 
His  Commandments,  and  His  testimonies,  and  statutes, 
and  with  all  his  heart,  and  all  his  soul,  to  perform  the 
words  of  the  covenant  which  are  written  in  this  book." 

While  the  Bishop  was  praising  the  late  King  for  his 
faithfulness,  and  urging  the  youthful  Queen  to  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  the  late  King,  Her  Majesty  was  observed 
to  pay  the  closest  attention,  and  at  the  mention  of  her 
dead  uncle,  she  bowed  her  head  to  hide  the  falling  tear. 
Many  who  saw  it  were  touched  to  the  heart,  as  may  be 
conceived. 
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At  the  conclusion  of  the  service,  the  Archbishop  came 

the  Queen  and  asked : 

" Madam,  is  your  Majesty  willing  to  take  the  oath?" 

"  I  am  willing,"  was  the  Queen's  calm  reply. 

"  Will  you  solemnly  promise  and  swear  to  govern  the 

jople  of  this  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  the  dominions  thereto  belonging,  according 
to  the  statutes  in  Parliament  agreed  on,  and  the  re- 
spective laws  and  customs  of  the  same?"  asked  the 
Archbishop. 

To  which  the  Queen,  in  a  clear  and  audible  voice, 
replied : 

"  I  solemnly  promise  so  to  do." 

"  Will  you,  to  your  power,  cause  law  and  justice,  as 
mercy,  to  be  executed  in  all  your  judgments  ?" 

"  I  will." 

Then,  added  the  Archbishop  : 

"  Will  you,  to  the  utmost  of  your  power,  maintain  the 
laws  of  God,  the  true  profession  of  the  Gospel,  and  the 
Protestant  Reformed  Religion  established  by  law  ?  And 
will  you  maintain  and  preserve  inviolable  the  settlement 
of  the  united  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  the 
doctrines,  worship,  discipline,  and  government  thereof,  as 
by  law  established  within  England  and  Ireland,  and  the 
territories  thereunto  belonging  ?  And  will  you  preserve 
unto  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  England  and  Ireland,  and 
to  the  churches  committed  to  their  charge,  all  such  rights 
and  privileges  as  by  law  do  or  shall  appertain  to  them  ?" 

"  All  this  I  promise  to  do/'  Avas  the  Queen's  firm  and 
clear  reply. 

Then  Her  Mn'^sty,  with  the  Lord  Chamberlain  and 
other  officers,  the  Sword  of  State  being  carried  before 
her,  went  to  the  altar  and  took  the  Coronation  Oath. 

The  Archbishop  brought  the  Bible  to  her,  then,  with 
her  right  hand  upon  it,  she  snid,  while  kneeling  : 
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"  The  things  which  I  have  here  before  promised  I  will 
perform  and  keep.  So  help  me  God!" 

She  then  kissed  the  Book,  and  set  her  Royal  sign  to  a 
transcript  to  the  oath.  After  which  Her  Majesty  again 
knelt  upon  her  faldstool,  while  the  choir  sang  "  Veni, 
Creator,  Spiritus." 

The  next  part  of  the  ceremony  was  the  anointing,  which 
is  considered  to  be  symbolic  of  the  rule  and  authority  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Four  Knights  of  the  Garter,  in  their 
blue  velvet  mantles,  held  a  canopy  of  cloth  of  gold  over 
the  Sovereign's  head,  while  the  Dean  of  Westminster, 
taking  the  golden  ampulla  from  the  altar,  poured  into 
the  spoon  some  of  the  oil,  with  which  the  Archbishop 
traced  the  cross  upon  her  head  and  hands,  pronouncing 
the  words,  "  Be  thou  anointed  with  holy  oil,  as  kings, 
priests,  and  prophets  were  anointed,"  while  the  choir 
chanted  the  anthem  of  the  anointing  of  Solomon.  Then 
he  gave  her  the  Benediction.  She  looked  like  a  child 
receiving  a  father's  blessing  as  she  knelt,  and  all  the 
bishops  around  joined  their  voices  in  one  solemn  Amen. 
The  Primate  then  placed  her  on  the  Throne,  or  rather  St. 
Edward's  chair,  as  it  is  called  from  Edward  the  Confessor. 
Beneath  the  seat  lies  a  rough  stone,  called  in  Erse  the 
Lia  Fail,  or  stone  of  destiny.  There  is  a  tradition  to  the 
effect,  that  it  was  formerly  Jacob's  pillow  at  Bethel, 
from  whence  it  was  brought  to  Cashel,  where  the  Kings 
of  Munster  sat  on  it  to  be  crowned.  In  513  King  Fergus, 
having  conquered  part  of  Scotland,  carried  it  thither,  and 
Scottish  Kings  took  their  seat  on  it  till  1296,  when 
Edward  I.,  thinking  he  had  annexed  Scotland,  brought  it 
to  Westminster,  and  placed  it  where  it  has  been  ever 
since.  Here  the  Queen  received  also  the  ring  betrothing 
her  to  her  people,  the  Orb  of  Empire — a  small  globe  sur- 
rounded by  a  cross,  and  the  sceptre  of  rule.  There,  as 
the  Queen  sat,  the  Archbishop  placed  the  Crown  of 
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England  on  her  head,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  Peers 
and  Peeresses,  simultaneously,  put  on  their  coronets,  the 
Bishops  their  mitres,  the  Heralds  their  caps,  the  trum- 
peters sounded,  the  drums  beat,  the  cannon  outside  fired, 
the  Tower  guns  answered,  and  mighty  cheers  within  and 
without  rent  the  air.  The  Archbishop  then  presented 
the  Bible  to  Her  Majesty,  and  again  led  her  to  the 
Throne,  after  which  he  was  the  first  to  do  homage, 
followed  by  all  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  the  Lords  Tem- 
poral, in  regular  order,  according  to  their  rank.  Each 
removed  his  coronet,  touched  the  Crown  on  the  Queen's 
head,  and  spoke  thus ;  "  I  do  become  your  liege  man  of 
life  and  limb,  and  of  earthly  worship;  and  faith  and 
love  I  will  bear  unto  you,  to  live  and  die  against  all 
manner  of  folks.  So  help  me  G-od." 

While  this  was  going  on  a  beautiful  incident  took 
place,  which  made  a  deep  impression  upon  all  who  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  it.  The  Duke  of  Sussex,  the 
Queen's  uncle,  was  suffering  at  the  time  from  some  in- 
disposition, which  rendered  his  movements  most  difficult ; 
while  he  was,  with  great  effort,  trying  to  ascend  the 
Throne  to  do  homage  to  the  Queen  and  to  kiss  her  cheek, 
a  privilege  conferred  to  Eoyal  Dukes,  the  Queen  noticed 
his  weakness,  and  yielding  for  the  moment  to  the  deep 
impulse  of  her  natural  affection  for  him,  she  flung  her 
arms  about  his  neck  and  tenderly  embraced  him.  This, 
however,  so  overcome  the  Duke,  that  he  had  to  be 
supported  to  his  seat  by  some  of  the  Peers.  His 
emotions  were  too  deep  to  be  stifled  by  such  a  manifesta- 
tion of  loving  kindness  amid  the  great  ceremony. 

The  last  created  Baron  having  sworn  allegiance,  the 
Queen  showed  where  her  own  homage  was  due,  by 
removing  her  Crown  while  she  received  the  Sacrament. 
Then  the  last  blessing  having  being  uttered,  with  the 
Crown  on  her  head,  the  Sceptre  in  one  hand,  and  the  Orb 
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in  the  other,  the  Crowned  Majesty  of  England  left  the 
Abbey,  the  whole  of  the  gorgeous  array  sweeping  after 
her. 

The  Crown  in  which  the  Queen  was  to  appear  at  the 
Coronation,  having  been  examined  and  approved  of  by 
Her  Majesty,  was  exhibited  for  public  inspection  by 
Messrs.  Rundell  and  Bridge,  the  makers.  It  was  des- 
cribed as  exceedingly  costly  and  elegant,  the  design  being 
much  more  tasteful  than  that  of  the  Crown  of  G-eorge  IV. 
and  William  IV.,  which  had  been  broken  up.  The  old 
Crown,  made  for  the  former' of  these  Monarchs,  weighed 
upwards  of  71bs.,  and  was  much  too  large  for  the  head  of 
Queen  Victoria.  The  new  Crown  weighed  little  more 
than  31bs.  It  was  composed  of  hoops  of  silver,  inclosing 
a  cap  of  deep  blue  velvet;  the  hoops  were  completely 
covered  with  precious  stones,  surmounted  with  a  ball 
covered  with  small  diamonds,  and  having  a  Maltese  cross 
of  brilliants  on  the  top  of  it.  The  cross  had  in  its  centre 
a  splendid  sapphire ;  the  rim  of  the  Crown  was  clustered 
with  brilliants,  and  ornamented  with  fleur-de-lis  and 
Maltese  crosses,  equally  rich.  In  the  front  of  the  Maltese 
cross,  which  was  in  front  of  the  Crown,  was  the  enormous 
heart-shaped  ruby  once  worn  by  the  chivalrous  Edward 
the  Black  Prince.  Beneath  this,  in  the  circular  rim,  was 
a  large  oblong  sapphire.  There  were  many  other  precious 
gems,  emeralds,  rubies,  and  sapphires,  and  several  small 
clusters  of  drop  pearls.  The  lower  part  of  the  Crown 
was  surrounded  with  ermine.  The  value  of  the  jewels  on 
the  Crown  was  estimated  as  follows  : 

20  diamonds  round  the  circle,  .£1,500  each  =£30,000 
2  large  centre  diamonds,  .£2,000  each  .  4,000 
54  smaller  diamonds,  placed  at  the  angles 

of  the  former         .....  100 

4  crosses,  each  composed  of  25  diamonds  12,000 
4  large  diamonds  on  the  tops  of  the  crosses  40,860 
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12  diamonds  contained  in  the  fleur-de-lis  10,000 

18  smaller  diamonds  contained  in  the  same  2,000 
Pearls,  diamonds,  &c.,  on  the  arches  and 

crosses 10,000 

141  diamonds  on  the  mound    .         .         .  500 

26  diamonds  on  the  upper  cross       .         .  3,000 

2  circles  of  pears  about  the  rim       .         .  300 

Total .£112,760 

A  simple  incident  occurred  which  gave  the  young 
>ueen  an  opportunity  for  manifesting  her  spontaneous 
>irit,  by  rendering  help  where  she  felt  and  saw  it  to  be 
jquired.  It  occurred  in  this  way.  Among  the  Barons 
came  Lord  Rolle,  who,  many  years  before,  had  received 
the  Queen's  grandfather,  King  George  III.,  in  his  house 
in  Devonshire,  and  whose  pride  and  display  on  the 
occasion  had  been  ridiculed  in  a  witty  poem,  entitled 
"The  Rolliad."  He  was  then  over  eighty  years  of  age, 
though  full  of  energy.  As  he  tried  to  climb  the  steps  to 
the  Throne,  his  foot  caught  in  his  robes  and  he  fell.  The 
young  Queen  at  once  moved  forward  to  try  and  help  him 
to  rise.  This  natural  and  warm  impulse  drew  forth  the 
heartiest  shouts  of  applause;  and  when  the  brave  old 
man  was  raised,  and  insisted  on  paying  his  proper 
homage,  he  was  led  forward  again,  and  she  rose  so  as  to 
save  him  the  effort,  amid  the  renewed  cheers  of  all  who 
witnessed  the  act.  Even  when  the  ceremony  had  con- 
cluded and  the  last  Baron  had  shown  his  allegiance,  as 
the  Queen  was  leaving  the  Abbey,  she  again  bowed  to  the 
old  Lord  Rolle  in  congratulation,  as  she  saw  him  safe 
again  in  his  place,  thereby  testifying  that  she  had  not 
forgotten,  even  amid  her  own  glory,  the  trial  which  had 
befallen  one  of  her  trusty  Barons.  This  spirit  of  considera- 
teness  has  been  one  of  the  chief  charms  of  Her  Majesty's 
life. 
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It  may  not  be  quite  out  of  place  to  add  a  little  bil 
from  behind  the  scenes,  as  clearly  showing  that  all 
things  do  not  run  smooth  even  at  a  Coronation,  any  more 
than  they  do  at  some  other  times.  Mr.  Greville  thus 
reveals  the  secret :  "  Lord  John  Thynne,  "who  officiated 
for  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  told  me  that  nobody 
knew  what  was  to  be  done  except  the  Archbishop  and 
himself  (who  is  experienced  in  these  matters),  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  consequently  there  was  a 
continual  difficulty  and  embarrassment,  and  the  Queen 
never  knew  what  she  was  to  do  next.  They  made  her 
leave  her  chair  and  enter  St.  Edward's  Chapel  before  the 
prayers  were  concluded,  much  to  the  discomfiture  of  the 
Archbishop.  She  said  to  John  Thynne, 

"  '  Pray  tell  me  what  I  am  to  do,  for  they  don't  know.' 

"  And  at  the  end,  when  the  Orb  was  put  into  her  hand, 
she  said,  '  What  am  I  to  do  with  it  ?' 

"  *  Your  Majesty  is  to  carry  it,  if  you  please,  in  your 
hand.' 

"  '  Am  I,'  she  said,  '  it  is  very  heavy.' 

"  The  ruby  ring  was  made  for  her  little  finger  instead 
of  the  fourth,  on  which  the  Rubric  prescribes  that  it 
should  be  put.  When  the  Archbishop  was  to  put  it  on 
she  extended  the  former,  but  he  said  it  must  be  put  on 
the  latter.  She  said  it  was  too  small,  and  she  could  not 
get  it  on.  He  said  it  was  right  to  put  it  there,  and  as 
he  insisted,  she  yielded,  but  had  first  to  take  off  her 
other  rings,  then  this  was  forced  on,  but  it  hurt  her  very 
much,  and  as  soon  as  the  ceremony  was  over  she  was 
obliged  to  bathe  her  finger  in  iced  water  in  order  to  get 
it  off." 

Was  she  thus  to  learn  how  true  it  is, 

"  Uneasy  rests  the  head 
That  wears  a  crown," 

and  that  man  is  born  to  trouble  as  the  sparks  fly  up- 
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ward.     Certainly  she  has  had  to  pass  through  many, 
whether  they  were  anticipated  or  not  at  the  time. 

It    is   said  that   some   years    after    this  event    had 
iken  place,  Napoleon  III.,  who  happened  to  be  passing 
mgh  London  as  an  unknown  person,  was  said  to  have 
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remarked,  that  "  no  sight  ever  more  impressed  him,  than 
that  of  the  youthful  maiden  on  the  Throne,  reading  her 
Speech  in  the  sweet,  silvery,  clear  voice,  so  simple,  yet  so 
majestic." 

It  was  about  four  o'clock  when  the  Royal  procession 
passed  away  from  the  Abbey,  when  she  again  met  with 
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thunders  of  applause,  from  the  countless  multitudes  who 
had  been  waiting  for  her  appearance.  The  scene  was 
far  more  impressive  than  in  the  morning,  inasmuch  as 
Her  Majesty  wore  her  Crown,  and  the  Peers  and 
Peeresses  their  robes  and  jewelled  Coronets,  giving  the 
procession  a  very  brilliant  appearance. 

Again  and  again  shouts  of  "  God  save  the  Queen !" 
were  heard  as  the  State  carriage  rolled  along  the  streets, 
conveying  her  back  to  Buckingham  Palace.  To  all  of 
which  she  responded  with  a  grateful  heart.  But  as  she 
drove  up  to  the  Palace  steps,  she  heard  another  noise  of 
welcome.  It  was  her  favourite  dog  Dash,  of  which  she 
thought  so  much.  The  dog  could  not  understand  why 
his  young  mistress  was  so  long  away,  nor  the  reason  for 
so  much  commotion,  but  the  moment  he  saw  his 
mistress,  he  manifested  his  delight  so  loudly,  that  the 
young  Queen  said,  "  There's  Dash,  he  must  have  his 
bath,"  and  away  she  went,  putting  aside  her  Golden 
Sceptre  and  grand  Coronation  Robes,  to  bestow  thoughtful 
care  upon  her  little  dog. 

To  the  Coronation  succeeded  numerous  festivities. 
Her  Majesty,  notwithstanding  the  duties  of  the  day, 
gave  a  grand  banquet  to  one  hundred  guests  that 
evening.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  gave  a  ball  which 
was  attended  by  2,000  persons.  For  three  days  (omitting 
Sunday),  a  Fair  was  held  in  Hyde  Park,  which  Her 
Majesty  visited.  Indeed,  all  over  the  land,  and  on  the 
Continent,  the  same  spirit  of  rejoicing  prevailed. 

The  peaceable  and  orderly  conduct  of  the  people,  amid 
the  whirl  of  excitement  to  which  they  were  exposed, 
amazed  even  the  foreigners  who  were  present  in  the 
country  at  the  time.  The  Corporation  of  London  gave 
a  splendid  entertainment  to  the  Foreign  Ambassadors 
and  distinguished  persons,  irrespective  of  any  party  dis- 
tinctions. Enthusiastic  demonstrations,  public  dinners, 
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feasts  to  the  poor,  processions  and  illuminations,  were  the 
order  of  the  day  all  over  the  land. 

The  American  artist,  Mr.  Leslie,  who  painted  a  large 
picture  of  the  ceremony,  which  Her  Majesty  purchased, 
said :  "  As  I  had  to  paint  the  scene,  I  was  provided  with 
a  very  good  seat  near  the  Throne,  so  near  that  I  could 
plainly  see  when  she  came  to  sign  her  Coronation  oath. 
She  wrote  a  large,  bold  hand,  doing  credit  to  her  old 
writing  master,  Mr.  Steward.  ...  I  don't  know 
why,  but  the  first  sight  of  her  in  her  robes  of  state 
brought  tears  into  my  eyes,  and  it  had  this  effect  upon 
many  people ;  she  almost  looked  like  a  child." 

Lord  Shaftesbury  (at  that  time  Lord  Ashley),  also  thus 
records  his  impressions  of  the  scene  in  his  Diary :  "  An 
idle  pageant  forsooth?  As  idle  as  the  coronation  of 

King  Solomon  at  the  dedication  of  his  temple 

Many,  very  many,  were  deeply  impressed.  The  crowds 
were  immense ;  perhaps  half  a  million  of  people 
assembled  in  admiring  affection  and  loyalty  to  witness 
the  Eoyal  procession.  Both  during  the  day  and  the 
night,  such  order  and  good-humour  were  observed  as 
would  have  done  honour  to  a  private  family.  Even  the 
Fair  in  Hyde  Park  has  been  quiet,  decent,  respectful,  and 
safe.  What  a  nation  is  this !  "What  materials  for 
happiness  and  power  ?  "What  seeds  of  honour  to  God, 
and  service  to  man  !" 

It  was  Her  Majesty's  custom,  after  her  Coronation,  to 
take  up  her  abode  for  the  chief  part  of  the  year,  at 
Buckingham.  Palace  as  her  town  residence.  Windsor 
Castle  was  used  as  a  country  home.  Her  mother  was 
constantly  by  her  side.  It  was  but  natural  that  there 
was  a  general  desire  on  the  part  of  the  people,  to  catch  a 
glance  of  their  young  Sovereign,  and  she  did  her  best 
to  gratify  their  wishes.  It  was  "one  of  her  customs 
in  those  early  days,  for  the  Eoyal  Family  to  parade  the 
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broad  terrace  at  Windsor  on  Sunday  afternoons,  to  which 
the  public  were  admitted  to  see  them,  and  large  numbers 
eagerly  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity.  But 
with  the  introduction  of  the  railway  system,  and  its 
facility  for  taking  large  numbers  of  people  to  Windsor 
at  low  fares,  this  had  to  be  given  up  to  prevent  not 
only  the  annoyance,  but  the  danger  which  might  follow 
even  to  those  who  never  thought  it  possible. 

Another  custom  has  also  had  to  be  given  up — that  of 
holding  the  Triennial  of  Eton-Monteur.  It  had  been 
usual  for  the  boys  to  parade  Salt  Hill,  some  in  costume, 
some  in  red  coats,  some  in  blue,  to  collect  contributions 
for  the  University  expenses  of  the  Captain  of  the  College 
boys.  Her  Majesty,  on  one  occasion,  paid  them  a  visit, 
when  an  incident  occurred  which  ought  to  be  recorded. 
Amid  the  confusion  of  the  boys  and  carriages,  one  little 
fellow  was  nearly  pushed  down  by  the  great  throng,  and 
would  in  all  probability  have  been  under  the  wheel  of 
the  Royal  carriage,  had  not  the  hand  of  the  young  Queen 
been  stretched  forth  to  help  him  out  of  the  danger.  He 
grasped  it,  and  was  able  to  recover  his  feet.  Her 
Majesty  said  something  about  being  glad  to  help  him, 
but  the  lad  was  too  much  frightened  or  bewildered,  to 
say  a  word  before  she  had  passed  away.  The  boy  who 
had  thus  been  snatched  from  danger  was  Coleridge  Pat- 
teson,  who  ultimately  became  the  Missionary-Bishop  of 
the  Melanesian  Isles. 

After  her  Coronation,  the  Queen  began  at  once  her 
official  duties,  Lord  Melbourne  being  at  the  time  her 
chief  adviser. 

The  following  account  of  the  Queen's  daily  life  at 
Windsor,  will  be  read  with  much  interest :  "  She  gets  up 
soon  after  eight  o'clock,  breakfasts  in  her  own  room,  and 
is  employed  the  whole  morning  in  transacting  business  ; 
she  reads  all  the  despatches,  and  has  every  matter  of 
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interest  and  importance  laid  before  her.  At  eleven  or 
twelve,  Melbourne  comes  to  her,  and  stays  an  hour, 
more  or  less,  according  to  the  business  he  may  have  to 
transact.  At  two  she  rides  with  a  large  suite  (and  she 
likes  to  have  it  numerous) ;  Melbourne  always  rides  on 
her  left  hand,  and  the  equerry-in- waiting  generally  on 
her  right ;  she  rides  for  two  hours  along  the  road,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  at  a  full  gallop.  After  riding, 
she  amuses  herself  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  with  music 
and  singing,  playing,  romping  with  children,  if  there  are 
any  in  the  Castle  (and  she  is  so  fond  of  them  that  she 
generally  contrives  to  have  some  there),  or  in  any  other 
way  she  fancies.  The  hour  of  dinner  is  nominally 
half-past  seven  o'clock,  soon  after  which  time  the  guests 
assemble,  but  she  seldom  appears  till  near  eight. 
The  lord- in- waiting  comes  into  the  drawing-room  and 
instructs  each  gentleman  which  lady  he  is  to  take  in  to 
dinner. 

"  When  the  guests  are  all  assembled  the  Queen  comes 
in,  preceded  by  the  gentlemen  of  her  Household,  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  Duchess  of  Kent  and  all  her  ladies ;  she 
speaks  to  each,  lady,  bows  to  the  men,  and  goes  imme- 
diately into  the  dining-room.  She  generally  takes  the 
arm  of  the  man  of  the  highest  rank,  but  on  this  occa- 
sion she  went  with  Mr.  Stephenson,  the  American 
'Minister  (though  he  has  no  rank),  which  was  very 
wisely  done.  Melbourne  invariably  sits  on  her  left,  no 
matter  who  may  be  there ;  she  remains  at  table  the  usual 
time,  but  does  not  suffer  the  men  to  sit  long  after  her, 
and  we  were  summoned  to  coffee  in  less  than  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  In  the  drawing-room  she  never  sits  down 
till  the  men  make  their  appearance.  Coffee  is  served  to 
them  in  the  adjoining  room,  and  then  they  go  into  the 
drawing-room,  when  she  goes  round  and  says  a  few 
words  to  each,  of  the  most  trivial  nature — all,  however, 
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very  civil,  and  cordial  in  manner  and  expression.  When 
this  little  ceremony  is  over,  the  Duchess  of  Kent's  whist- 
table  is  arranged,  and  then  the  round  table  is  mar- 
shalled; Melbourne  invariably  sitting  on  the  left  hand  of 
the  Queen,  and  remaining  there  without  moving  till  the 
evening  is  at  an  end.  At  about  half-past  eleven  she  goes 
to  bed,  or  whenever  the  Duchess  has  played  her  usual 
number  of  rubbers,  and  the  band  have  performed  all  the 
pieces  in  their  list  for  the  night.  This  is  the  whole  history 
of  her  day.  She  orders  and  regulates  every  detail  herself ; 
she  knows  where  everybody  is  lodged  in  the  Castle ; 
settles  about  the  riding  and  driving;  and  enters  into 
every  particular  with  minute  attention." 

Political  changes,  however,  soon  arose,  which  for  a 
time  at  least  altered  these  relationships.  The  Ministry 
resigned.  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  then  the  leading  representa- 
tive of  the  Conservative  party,  became  Prime  Minister. 
Coming  into  office,  with  his  old  recollections  of  how  the 
former  Queen  had  been  influenced  by  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough  and  Lady  Mashani,  he  concluded  that 
similar  influences  would  be  at  work  with  the  young 
Queen,  so  he  insisted  that  on  the  change  of  Ministry 
there  should  also  be  a  change  in  the  household.  To  this, 
"however,  the  Queen  would  not  submit.  She  began  to 
manifest  that  decision  of  her  own  judgment,  which  has 
frequently  been  seen.  She  wrote  about  the  matter  as 
follows:  "They  wanted  to  deprive  me  of  my  ladies, 
and,  I  suppose,  they  would  deprive  me  next  of  my 
dressers  and  my  housemaids,  but  I  will  show  them  that 
I  am  Queen  of  England." 

Subsequent  events,  however,  proved  that  all  this  was 
a  misunderstanding.  Sir  Eobert  only  wished  for  a  few 
changes,  to  establish  the  principle.  The  Queen,  with  her 
warm  attachment  to  friends,  would  not  submit.  Two 
years  later,  at  the  suggestion  of  Prince  Albert,  the 
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tatter  was  settled  by  a  compromise,  which,  in  reality, 

weeded  all  Sir  Eobert  Peel  had  required. 
The  autumn  months  which  succeeded  the  Coronation, 
were  passed  by  Her  Majesty  at  Windsor.     There,  in  the 
intervals  of  State  business,  study,  and  outdoor  exercise, 
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the  days  were  passed  away,  during  which  the  following 
incident  occurred,  which  reflects  credit  upon  all  concerned. 
While  riding  on  horseback  (of  which  Her  Majesty  was 
very  fond),  accompanied  by  her  equerry,  in  the  Long  Walk 
in  the  Great  Park,  one  of  his  daughters  happened  to  pass 
them.  The  Queen,  with  that  considerateness  which  is 
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usual  with  her,  intimated  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  join 
his  daughter,  which  he  did  for  a  few  minutes.  On  his 
return  the  Queen  said : 

"  Well,  Colonel,  and  what  had  your  daughter  to  say  to 
you  so  earnestly  this  morning  ?  " 

"  Some  trifling  remarks  upon  the  weather  and  other 
such  topics,  please  your  Majesty." 

"Aye,  and  what  of  me?"  rejoined  the  Eoyal  ques- 
tioner. 

"  Your  Majesty's  good  looks  certainly  formed  a  part  o 
our  remarks,"  replied  the  Colonel. 

"I  confess,"  said  the  Queen,  "that  your  daughter's 
manner  of  looking  at  me  attracted  my  attention,  and  I 
am  very  desirous  to  know  what  she  had  to  say  concerning 
me." 

•  "And  I,"  said  the  Colonel,  "must  plead  the  privilege 
of  family  intercourse,  and  intreat  your  Majesty  not  to 
press  me  further  on  the  subject." 

"Nay,  but  I  insist  upon  it!"  repeated  Her  Majesty, 
good-humouredly,  but  with  an  air  of  command. 

"Then,  Madam,  your  command  shall  be  frankly 
obeyed,  as  I  know  it  would  best  please  you.  My 
daughter,  after  remarking  with  pleasure  upon  your 
Majesty's  healthful  countenance,  and  your  apparent 
delight  in  horsemanship,  added  that  it  would  render 
this  exercise  more  salutary,  as  well  as  wear  a  more 
graceful  appearance,  could  you  be  induced  to  overcome 
the  small  stoop  which  is  habitual  to  you,  and  to  sit  per- 
fectly erect  upon  your  horse." 

After  a  moment's  consideration  Her  Majesty,  with  a 
smile,  replied : 

"I  felt  convinced  that  I  had  in  some  way  or  other 
fallen  under  the  young  lady's  criticism,  and  was  very 
anxious  to  profit  by  her  observations ;  and  now,  my  dear 
Colonel,  I  am  equally  obliged  by  your  daughter's  hint, 
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id  by  your  openness  in  repeating  it  at  my  desire,  and 
rill  show  you  that  I  am  not  unmindful  of  either 
ivour." 

It  was  remarked  with  great  pleasure  by  those  about 
the  Queen,  that  from  that  time  ever  after,  she  took  pains 
sit  very  upright  on  her  horse,  and  in  this  way  secure 
all  the  benefits  which  such  a  course  was  calculated  to 
produce. 

Her  Majesty  also  has  manifested  the  best  judgment  in 
the  style  and  character  of  the  horses  she  selected  for  her 
ise.     It  has  to  be  of  the  highest  courage  and  breeding, 
mrteen  or   fifteen  hands  high,   well   broken  in,  kept 
the  best  condition,  and  a  gentle  temper.     In  all  such 
latters,  she  exhibits  the  spirit  of  one  who  believes  in 
doing  a  thing  well. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

COURTSHIP. 

[  Love !    I  will  tell  thee  what  it  is  to  love 
It  is  to  build  with  human  thoughts  a  shrine, 

Where  hope  sits  brooding  like  a  beauteous  dove ; 
Where  Time  seems  young,  and  Life  a  thing  Divine, 
All  tastes,  all  pleasures,  all  desires  combine 

To  consecrate  this  sanctuary  of  bliss. 
Above,  the  stars  in  cloudless  beauty  shine ; 

Around,  the  streams  their  flowery  margins  kiss ; 
And  if  there's  heaven  on  earth,  that  heaven  is  surely  thine." 

CHARLES  SWAIN. 

T  was  but  natural  that 
a  young  heart  like  the 
Queen's,  should  yearn  for 
a  nearer  and  dearer  one, 
to  whom  she  could  con- 
fide her  thoughts,  and 
also  with  whom  she  might 
be  able  to  share  the  cares 
and  difficulties  of  her 
responsible  position  ; 
one  also  whose  loving 
counsel  and  friendly  aid,  would  come  to  her  help  in  times 
of  perplexity.  It  had  been  usual  in  such  cases,  in  days 
gone  by,  to  make  State  reasons  the  basis  for  the  selection 
of  such  a  partner;  but  in  her  case,  it  is  specially  worthy 
of  notice,  that  these  were  never  for  a  moment  entertained, 
but  she  was  able  to  allow  the  dictates  of  her  own  heart  to 
prompt  her,  not  only  to  select,  but  to  secure  one  in  every 
way  worthy  of  her  position  and  love  combined.  So  we 
are  told,  in  "  The  Life  of  Prince  Consort,"  that  "  The 
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Current  of  events  in  En  gland  made  it  desirable  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  marriage  of  the  Queen  should  be  again  pressed, 
long  as  Her  Majesty's  choice  was  not  avowedly  fixed, 

3  disposal  of  her  hand  could  not  fail  to  be  an  object  of 
irnily  or  dynastic  ambition  or  diplomatic  intrigue.  Nor 
were  busy  schemers  wanting,  whose  views  as  to  the  fitting 
husband  for  the  Queen  were  influenced  by  considerations 
very  different  from  those  which,  as  we  have  seen,  governed 
King  Leopold  in  his  selection  of  Prince  Albert.  These 
intrigues — intrigues  from  within  as  well  as  from  with- 
out— were  not  unobserved,  and  although,  from  their 
very  nature,  such  projects  could  not  be  otherwise 
than  futile,  still  their  mere  existence  was  a  cause  of 
annoyance,  and  they  might,  if  persevered  in,  have  become 
a  source  of  serious  disquietude.  To  put  an  end  to 
them  at  once  and  for  ever  was,  therefore,  an  object  of 
importance.'' 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  as  well  if  we  glance  at  a  few  of  the 
facts  connected  with  this  aspect  of  Her  Majesty's  life. 
We  shall  then  be  in  a  better  position  to  appreciate  the 
difficulties,  and  also  to  admire  the  wisdom  and  prudence, 
with  which  at  length  the  arrangements  were  completed, 
by  which  the  union  between  Prince  Albert  and  Her 
Majesty  were  united. 

The  country  watched  the  matter  very  anxiously,  inas- 
much as  the  record  of  the  Consorts  to  British  Queens  in 
the  past,  had  not  been  at  all  encouraging,  and  none  could 
tell  whether  this  German  Prince  was  likely  to  prove  any 
better.  Perhaps,  too,  his  influence  was  regarded  with 
a  slight  suspicion  of  jealousy. 

Several  candidates  were  anxiously  on  the  look  out,  to 
lay  their  case  before  Her  Majesty  beside  Prince  Albert. 
There  was  Duke  Ernest  of  Wertemberg,  his  step- 
mother's brother ;  Prince  George  of  Cambridge,  her  own 
cousin;  Prince  Adalbert  of  Prussia;  the  Prince  of 
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Orange.     Lord  William  Russell,  while  visiting  Berlii 
wrote  to  the  Duchess  of  Kent : 

"  Berlin,  May  3rd,  1837. 
"  MADAM, — Will  it  be  agreeable  to  your  Royal  High- 
ness for  Prince  Adalbert  of  Prussia,  the  son  of  Prince 
William,  to  place  himself  upon  the  list  of  suitors  for  the 
hand  of  Her  Royal  Highness  Princess  Victoria  ? 

"  Your  permission,  Madam,  would  give  great  satisfac- 
tion to  the  Court  at  Berlin. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be 

"  Your  Royal  Highness's 

"  Obedient  servant, 

"  W.  RUSSELL." 

To  which  the  Duchess  replied : — 

"  Kensington,  8th  May,  1837. 

"  MY  LORD, — I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  the  3rd  inst.,  asking  if  it  is  agreeable  to  me 
for  Prince  Adalbert  to  become  a  suitor  for  the  hand  of 
the  Princess  Victoria,  and  stating  that  my  consent  would 
give  great  satisfaction  to  the  Court  at  Berlin. 

"  The  implicit  confidence  which  the  country  reposes 
in  me,  as  the  only  mother  since  the  Restoration  who  has 
had  the  undisputed  power  over  the  training  of  the  heir 
to  the  Throne,  imposes  upon  me  duties  of  no  ordinary 
kind.  For  this  reason  I  could  not  reconcile  it  with  my 
duties  to  my  child,  to  the  King,  and  to  the  country,  to 
give  you  the  desired  answer.  The  request  must  be 
addressed  to  the  King. 

"  But  if  I  know  my  duty  to  the  King,  I  know  also  my 
duty  as  a  mother,  and  I  will  frankly  tell  your  Excellency 
that  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  Princess  should  not  marry 
until  she  is  much  older.  I  will  only  add,  that  in  regard 
to  the  choice  of  him  who  is  destined  to  share  her  career, 
I .  have  but  one  wish — namely,  that,  in  this  choice,  her 
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happiness   and   too   interests   of   the   country   may  be 
realised. 

"  I  remain  with  high  esteem, 

"  Your  Excellency's  very  sincere  friend, 

"  VICTORIA." 

To  this  Lord  William  Eussell  answered : 

"Berlin,  24th  May,  1837. 

"  MADAM, — I  have  received  the  letter  with  which  your 
Eoyal  Highuess  has  honoured  nie.  When  I  communi- 
cated to  Prince  Wittgenstein  (the  Prussian  Minister) 
that  your  motherly  sentiments  guided  you  in  the  belief 
that  Princess  Yictoria  was  too  young  to  marry,  he 
replied  that  the  King  of  Prussia  would,  as  soon  as  he 
learned  your  opinion,  declare  himself  against  Prince 
Adalbert's  intended  journey  to  England. 

"  I  take  the  liberty  of  remarking  to  your  Royal  High- 
ness that  the  request  was  simply  to  allow  Prince  Adalbert 
be  permitted  upon  the  list  of  suitors  to  the  hand  of 
'rincess  Victoria,  the  success  of  his  suit  being  dependent 
)lely  upon  his  character  and  personal  attractions. 
"  I  have  the  honour  to  remain, 

"Tour  Eoyal  Highness's  obedient 

"  and  humble  servant, 

"  W.  EUSSELL." 
Nor  was  the  matter  overlooked  by  those  at  home.  We 
are  told  that  a  Scotch  youth  travelled  from  the  North  to 
Windsor,  to  make  the  personal  acquaintance  of  Her 
Majesty,  whom  he  declared  he  was  destined  to  marry. 
But  he  was  also  soon  discovered  to  be  out  of  his  mind, 
and  had  to  be  placed  under  restraint. 

There  was  another  person  who  managed  to  obtain 
admission  to  the  Chapel  Eoyal,  and  planted  himself 
opposite  to  the  Eoyal  party.  Not  content  with  disturbing 
the  Queen  by  his  rude  manner  and  eager  gaze,  he  went 
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so  far  as  to  bow  and  kiss  his  hand  to  her.     This  led  to 
his  removal  by  the  authorities. 

Besides  these,  and  others  not  needful  to  name,  Lord 
Melbourne,  her  confidential  friend,  was  extremely 
anxious  to  get  to  know,  how  the  matter  really  stood. 
Watching  an  opportunity  when  alone  with  Her  Majesty 
he  gently  broached  the  subject.  How  it  was  done,  we 
are  let  into  a  secret  by  Major  Gumming  Bruce,  who 
said,  at  a  Conservative  dinner,  on  September  15th,  1837, 
that  Her  Majesty's  Prime  Minister,  after  having  dis- 
posed of  other  business  in  which  they  had  been  engaged, 
after  that  important  20th  of  June,  ventured  to  address 
her  on  a  subject  which  is  ever  an  important  one  with 
most  young  ladies. 

"  Do  you,"  he  said,  as  delicately  as  it  was  possible, 
"  entertain  any  preference  for  any  one  individual  gentle- 
man more  than  another  ?M 

Such  a  question  at  first  startled  the  young  Queen,  and, 
although  she  had  the  greatest  respect  for  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, she  for  a  moment  or  two  could  hardly  look  at 
him  to  reply.  At  length,  blushingly,  she  asked  : 

"  Do  you  want  an  answer  as  a  matter  of  State 
policy?" 

"  I  can  assure  your  Majesty  under  no  other  circum- 
stances would  I  have  presumed  to  ask  such  a  question." 

"  In  that  case,"  replied  Her  Majesty  very  gravely,  and 
with  some  degree  of  dry  humour,  "  there  is  one  person 
for  whom  I  do  entertain  a  decided  preference." 

"  Will  your  Majesty  pardon  me  if  I  ask  his  name  ?" 

"  The  individual  I  mean  is  the  Duke  of  Wellington." 

So  far,  evidently,  the  matter  was  beyond  his  Lord- 
ship's power  to  proceed.  Perplexed,  but  not  satisfied, 
he  had  to  let  the  subject  drop  for  the  time. 

There  was  also  a  private  gentleman  who  laboured 
under  the  delusion,  for  some  time  before  the  Princess 
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left  Kensington  Palace,  that  he  was  one  day  destined  to 
become  her  husband.  Indeed,  his  attentions  became 
so  annoying,  that  it  was  embarrassing  and  a  nuisance. 
On  one  occasion  he  actually  succeeded  in  writing  his 
name  in  the  visiting-book,  which,  however,  was  soon 
erased  when  the  fact  was  discovered.  He  was  so  deter- 
mined to  obtain  a  sight  of  the  Princess  that,  although 
he  was  a  gentleman  possessed  of  means,  he  actually 
volunteered  to  assist  some  workmen  in  weeding  the 
piece  of  water  in  Kensington  Gardens,  in  the  hope  that 
it  might  enable  him  to  see  her.  Every  evening  he  waited 
in  the  Uxbridge  Road  until  the  Royal  carriage  appeared 
in  sight,  and  then  he  would  follow  it  wherever  it  went. 
On  one  occasion  the  Duchess  ordered  a  page  to  go  and 
tell  him  to  be  off,  but  he  refused.  When  the  Queen  left 
Kensington  for  Buckingham  Palace,  he  was  noticed  as 
being  the  most  marked  in  his  demonstrations  of  loyalty. 
As  Her  Majesty  entered  her  carriage,  he  rushed  out  of 
the  courtyard,  and,  running  down  the  avenue  at  full 
speed,  jumped  into  his  phaeton,  and  led  the  way  in  front 
of  the  Eoyal  cortege  to  the  Palace.  He  was  a  long  time 
before  he  could  realise,  that  he  was  making  a  mistake  by 
entertaining  such  foolish  notions. 

There  was  a  story  which  went  the  round  of  the  press 
at  the  time,  that  Theodore,  King  of  Abyssinia,  cherished 
a  strong  ambition  to  become  the  husband  of  the  Queen 
of  England,  and  even  represented  that  his  descent  from 
the  Queen  of  Sheba,  made  him  not  unworthy  of  such  an 
alliance.  Whether  he  ever  went  so  far  as  to  put  his 
proposals  into  formal  shape  or  not  it  is  difficult  to  say, 
but  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Her  Majesty  requesting  help 
against  the  Turks,  which  was  never  answered,  and  the 
King  fancied  he  was  slighted.  The  result  was,  that  he 
seized  all  the  British  subjects  within  his  reach,  and  threw 
them  into  captivity,  where  he  kept  them  in  chains. 
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Attempts  were  then  made  by  our  authorities  to  conciliate 
him,  but,  alas !  in  vain.  The  release  of  the  captives  was 
demanded  within  three  months  on  penalty  of  war.  That 
letter  also  failed  to  reach  the  King.  A  war  took  place,  in 
which  500  Abyssinians  were  killed,  and  three  times  as 
many  wounded,  but  not  one  English  soldier  was  killed, 
and  only  nineteen  wounded.  The  King  killed  himself 
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in  despair,  and  his  dead  body  was  found  under  the  gate 
of  Magdala,  when  our  troops  entered. 

His  widow  also  died  in  the  English  camp,  before  the 
return  of  our  expedition.  Our  own  Queen,  however, 
generously  took  charge  of  Theodore's  son,  aged  seven 
years,  and  for  awhile  had  him  educated  in  India.  He 
was  afterwards  brought  to  England,  but  did  not  live  to 
reach  manhood,  although  everything  was  done  that 
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could  be  done,  to  keep  him  from  withering  under  our 
uncongenial  skies. 

Finally,  and  as  events  proved  successfully,  came 
Prince  Albert,  who  was  born  at  Eosenau  on  the  26th  of 
August,  1819.  He  was,  therefore,  only  three  months 
younger  than  the  Queen.  Great  care  and  wisdom  had 
been  exercised  in  his  training  by  his  parents,  and  much 
solicitude  shown  in  trying  to  impress  his  mind  with  a 
deep  sense  of  his  religious  duties  and  responsibilities. 
Fortunately  for  himself,  the  Queen,  and  this  country,  the 
good  seed  thus  sown  in  his  youthful  heart,  was  permitted 
to  take  root ;  and,  in  after  years,  it  bore  an  abundant 
harvest,  as  we  shall,  from  time  to  time,  perceive. 

The  year  before  Her  Majesty  came  to  the  Throne 
(1836),  his  father  brought  him,  accompanied  by  his  elder 
brother,  to  England,  in  order  that  the  Duchess  of  Kent 
might  have  an  opportunity  for  coming  into  personal  con- 
tact with  him,  and  also  be  able  to  judge  for  herself  as  to 
his  general  character,  and  also  to  enable  the  young 
people  to  know  each  other  personally,  in  the  hope  that 
bonds  of  a  closer  nature  might  arise  between  them.  The 
results  proved  the  wisdom  of  the  plan.  An  attach- 
ment sprang  up  between  them,  which  time  and  other 
circumstances,  matured  into  something  new  in  Eoyal 
engagements — a  warm  love  towards  each  other,  which 
became  more  and  more  intensified  as  the  years  rolled  by. 

Meantime  he  was  sent  to  the  University  of  Bonn  to 
study,  and  to  travel  in  Italy,  and  became  well  informed, 
and  considerably  accomplished  in  art,  music,  and  general 
literature,  and  what  was  even  of  more  importance,  main- 
tained a  perfectly  blameless  life,  amid  the  surroundings  of 
German  student  life,  which,  in  some  quarters,  were  not 
calculated  to  help  him  in  that  direction,  although  at 
times  he  indulged  in  high  spirits  and  practical  jokes.  It- 
is  said  that,  as  a  rule,  he  was  shy  and  retiring,  except  to 
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the  few  with  whom  he  became  familiar ;  from  these  he 
received  unbounded  affection,  and  hearty  admiration. 

With  a  tall  figure,  manly  bearing,  classic  regularity  of 
features,  a  complexion  clear  and  pale,  bright  blue  eyes, 
and  a  face  frequently  lit  up  with  a  sweet  smile,  his 
general  appearance  was  such  as  to  produce  the  feeling, 
that  he  was  handsome  as  well  as  good,  and  that  with 
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life  before  him,  he  might  be  the  means  of  accomplishing 
a  grand  work  for  his  fellow-creatures.  Nor  were  these 
hopes  destined  to  be  disappointed,  as  all  who  know  any- 
thing of  his  subsequent  career  will  testify. 

However,  such  he  was  at  the  age  of  twenty,  when  it 
was  intimated  to  him  that  an  invitation  had  been  given 
for  him  and  his  brother  to  visit  England,  and  specially 
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to  make  one  to  Windsor,  without  the  least  suspecting  the 
purpose,  although  many  others  fancied  they  could  see  what 
it  meant,  and  watched  the  progress  of  events  with  anxiety, 
as  the  history  of  such  attempts  in  the  past,  had  not  been 
of  the  most  satisfactory  nature.  Indeed,  it  may  safely 
be  said,  that  a  certain  mistrust  existed  in  the  minds  of 
many  up  to  the  day  when  he  was  called  away,  and 
it  was  only  when  death  had  taken  him,  such  people 
acknowledged  how  much  they  had  been  mistaken,  and 
what  a  loss  England  had  sustained. 

But  the  fact  is,  there  is  a  class  of  persons,  in  all  ranks 
of  life,  who  will  never  forgive  a  person  for  succeeding. 
The  Prince  could  not,  and  did  not,  escape  the  envy  and 
even  malice  of  such  people.  Everything  he  said  and  did 
for  a  time,  was  looked  upon  with  suspicion  and  dislike. 
He  had  marked  out  a  course  of  life  for  himself,  which  he 
endeavoured  consistently  to  maintain.  He  never  courted 
popularity,  but  rather  shunned  it.  However  much  he 
might  suggest  or  do,  he  was  content  to  remain  in  the 
background,  and  let  the  Queen  receive  the  honour.  One 
thing,  however,  they  could  not  rob  him  of.  He  had  the 
fullest  confidence,  heartiest  approval,  and  warmest  love, 
of  his  wife,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  manner  Her  Majesty 
always  refers  to  him  in  her  Journals,  and  on  other 
occasions. 

In  nothing,  perhaps,  has  Her  Majesty  shown  her  frank 
and  open  spirit  more  remarkably  than  when  she  per- 
mitted the  publication  of  "  The  Early  Years  of  His  Eoyal 
Highness  the  Prince  Consort."  It  bears  upon  its  face 
the  imprint  of  one,  who  seems  desirous  of  taking  her 
subjects  into  the  closest  confidence.  True,  its  original 
design  was  to  supply  "a  Biography  for  his  sons  and 
daughters,  for  those  alone  that  had  the  right  of  blood  or 
of  close  friendship,  to  view  nothing  as  unimportant  which 
might  revive  a  forgotten  touch,  or  deepen  a  familiar 
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trust,  in  the  picture  of  a  Prince  whose  life  and  death 
have  given  new  meanings  to  Royalty,"  but  it  is  gratify- 
ing to  find  that  Her  Majesty  also,  when  it  was  decided 
ultimately  to  "  make  her  people  members  of  her  family," 
manifested  a  confidence,  which  has  not  been  misplaced, 
but  which  has  deepened  respect,  and  widened  regard,  for 
her,  among  all  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of  thus 
glancing  within  the  circle  of  those  influences,  which  have 
contributed  so  largely  to  promote  the  welfare,  and  social 
improvement  of  the  domestic,  and  political  life  of  our 
nation.  It  is  a  good  sign,  when  a  Queen  and  her  subjects, 
are  able  thus  to  hold  such  intimate  relationship,  and  to 
trust  each  other  so  heartily. 

The  training  which  the  Prince  had  was  also,  in  every 
way,  adapted  to  develop  his  powers,  and  mature  his 
judgment.  This  we  learn  very  clearly,  from  Sir  Thomas 
Martin's  Life  of  the  Prince,  where  he  tells  us :  "  That 
the  education  of  the  Princes  was  of  the  broad,  general 
character  best  suited  to  their  position.  It  included 
history,  geography,  mathematics,  philosophy,  religion, 
Latin,  and  the  modern  European  languages,  relieved  by 
the  study  of  music  and  drawing,  for  both  of  which  the 
Prince  early  showed  a  marked  inclination.  He  was  also, 
from  childhood,  fond  of  natural  history.  In  the  researches 
to  which  this  led  he  developed  the  habit  of  exact  obser- 
vation, for  which,  in  later  life,  he  was  pre-eminently 
distinguished.  His  tastes  in  this  respect  were  fully 
shared  by  his  brother ;  and  their  boyish  collections  formed 
the  nucleus  of  the  excellent  Ernest  Albert  Museum  of 
natural  objects,  now  deposited  in  the  Festung  of  Coburg." 

During  the  intervals  of  his  study,  he  joined  in  the 
pleasure  of  the  field.  He  was  an  excellent  sportsman, 
and  a  good  shot.  He  was  specially  fond  of  deer-stalking, 
which  took  him  into  the  midst  of  the  wild  and  grand 
scenery  of  his  own  country,  and  afterwards  gave  him  so 
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much  enjoyment  in  Scotland.  By  this  process  he 
developed  his  physical  strength,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
secured  that  amount  of  relaxation  which  was  needful, 
from  his  arduous  studies. 

It  is  a  most  fortunate  circumstance,  that  we  have  so 
much  proof  forthcoming,  to  the  worth  of  the  Prince's 
character.  True,  this  was  not  generally  known  before  his 
lamented  death,  but  it  is  all  the  more  valuable  now  it  has 
been  permitted  to  come  to  light.  Take,  for  example,  the 
following  which  Martin  gives  of  King  Leopold.  He 
says :  "  It  was  Leopold's  own  opinion  that  no  Prince  was 
so  truly  qualified  to  make  his  niece  happy  as  her  cousin 
Albert,  or  to  fulfil  so  worthily  the  difficult  duties  of  the 
Consort  of  an  English  Queen.  But  he  loved  the  Prin- 
cess too  well,  and  was  too  deeply  conscious  of  the 
immense  responsibility  of  such  a  choice,  to  act  with  pre- 
cipitation, or  upon  his  own  judgment  merely,  with  the 
bias  of  natural  affection,  not  less  than  of  family  feeling, 
might  insensibly  have  escaped.  He  took  counsel  with 
one  who  was  not  liable  to  be  misled  from  any  such  cause, 
and  011  whose  penetrating  judgment  of  men  and  things, 
not  less  than  his  fearless  independence,  the  King  had 
learned  by  long  experience  to  place  implicit  reliance. 
This  was  his  friend  and  private  adviser,  Baron  Christian 
Friedrich  von  Stockmar." 

As  this  gentleman's  influence  was  so  great,  and  his 
counsels  so  valuable,  it  may  be  well  just  to  give  a  slight 
account  of  the  position  he  occupied,  and  the  reasons 
which  justified  King  Leopold  and  others  for  coming  to 
such  a  verdict  respecting  him. 

It  is  nothing  but  right  some  special  notice  of  Baron  von 
Stockmar  should  thus  be  given,  inasmuch  as  he  had  a  very 
important  influence  upon  many  members  of  the  Royal 
Family.  He  was  born  in  1787,  at  Coburg,  and  came  to 
England  with  Prince  Leopold  in  181 G,  as  his  medical 
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adviser.  From  all  that  can  be  gathered,  it  is  very  certain 
he  was  a  very  remarkable  man,  and  one  who  seemed  to  have 
been  raised  up  by  Providence,  to  perform  a  most  striking 
part  in  the  destiny  of  England.  He  had  studied,  over  a 
period  of  many  years,  the  constitution  of  England,  and 
learned  much  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  people.  He 
comprehended  with  a  keen  eye  their  prejudices,  merits, 
and  failings.  His  letters  prove  him  to  have  been  a  wise 
counsellor,  a  judicious  friend,  and  perfectly  free  from  the 
slightest  taint  of  self-seeking. 

He  lived  with  the  Prince  and  Princess  Charlotte  at 
Claremont.  Indeed,  she  died  with  her  hand  clasped 
within  his.  He  consoled  the  bereaved  husband  in  his 
moments  of  deep  sorrow,  and  remained  with  him  as 
private  secretary,  and  controller  of  his  household  until 
the  year  1831. 

King  Leopold,  who  was  very  anxious  for  the  welfare  of 
his  young  nephew  Albert,  and  also  of  his  niece  Victoria, 
took  into  his  confidence  Baron  Stockmar,  who  advised 
that  the  first  step  to  be  taken,  should  be  to  bring  the 
young  people  together,  to  see  if  they  would  feel  any 
special  charms  for  each  other,  and  if  so  it  would  be  time 
enough  then  to  make  other  arrangements.  He  was  shrewd 
enough  to  anticipate,  that  if  the  Prince,  who  at  that  time 
was  charming  and  simple  in  his  manners,  and  also  of 
great  personal  beauty,  only  had  a  fair  opportunity  of 
being  in  the  company  of  Victoria,  he  would  impart  a 
spell,  which  would  lead  to  the  desired  union.  It  was 
therefore  arranged,  that  the  Duchess  of  Kent  should 
invite  her  brother,  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg,  to  pay  her 
a  visit  with  his  sons,  early  in  the  spring  of  1836.  It 
thus  came  about,  that  just  as  the  flowers  were  beginning 
to  bloom,  and  all  nature  full  of  sweetness,  they 
were  to  meet,  and  shed  upon  each  an  influence,  which 
ripened  into  the  deepest  attachment  and  love,  a  thing 
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rather  unusual,  ainid  Court  arrangements,   and  Royal 
Families. 

It  was  a  busy  time  for  the  Prince,  and  not  by  any 
means  all  pleasure.  He  had  to  attend  a  King's  Levee, 
and  he  tells  us  it  was  "  very  fatiguing  but  interesting." 
He  dined  with  King  William  and  Queen  Adelaide,  and 
attended  at  a  concert,  which  was  delightful,  but  they 
stayed  till  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  which  must  have 
been  anything  but  delightful.  He  went  to  a  Drawing 
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Room,  and  saw  his  fair  cousin  stand  on  the  left  hand  of 
the  Queen,  while  1,800  persons  passed  before  her.  From 
that  he  went  to  a  dinner,  at  which  he  also  had  to  keep 
late  hours.  Then  the*  Duchess  gave  a  splendid  fancy 
Ball  at  Kensington,  where  the  Princes  were  fully  occupied 
till  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  They  also  were  taken 
from  place  to  place  in  London  to  see  the  sights,  one  of 
which,  the  gathering  of  the  charity  children  in  St.  Paul's, 
much  impressed  their  minds,  especially  the  singing  of  so 
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many  young  people.,  This  visit  lasted  a  month,  and  it  is 
easy  to  suppose,  such  a  succession  of  events  must  have 
led  to  much  regret  when  it  must  have  come  to  an  end. 

Tat  ing  advantage  of  this  visit,  the  King  of  the 
Belgians,  thought  it  wise  to  make  the  Princess  aware  of 
his  wishes.  To  which  she  sent  a  very  suitable  reply  on 
June  7th,  1836,  acknowledging  her  affection  for  her 
cousin,  concluding  as  follows  : 

"  I  have  only  now  to  beg  you,  my  dearest  uncle,  to 
take  care  of  the  health  of  one  now  so  dear  to  me,  and  to 
take  him  under  your  special  protection.  I  hope  and 
trust  that  all  will  go  on  prosperously  and  well  on  this 
subject,  now  of  so  much  importance  to  me." 

Of  this  correspondence  at  the  time,  the  Prince  was  kept 
in  the  dark,  but  Baron  Stockmar  advised,  that  it  was 
enough  to  suggest  the  importance  of  the  Prince  being 
sent  to  Brussels,  where  his  education  would  be  further 
advanced.  From  there,  in  1837,  he  went  to  Bonn,  where 
he  remained  for  eighteen  months,  acquitting  himself  well 
in  his  studies  by  making  rapid  progress. 

It  so  happened  that,  unlike  the  Queen  in  this  respect, 
Prince  Albert  had  not  the  advantage  of  a  wise  and  good 
mother's  training,  inasmuch  as,  while  he  was  little  more 
than  a  baby,  she  was  divorced  from  her  husband.  He  was, 
however,  watched  over  with  the  tenderest  care  by  his 
grandmother,  who  threw  her  whole  conscience  into  the 
work  of  bringing  him  up.  In  this  she  was  assisted  also 
by  his  uncle  Leopold,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  also 
took  such  an  interest  in  the  Princess  Victoria,  on  the 
death  of  her  father,  the  Duke  of  Kent.  Thus  it  came  to 
pass  that,  while  Albert  lost  a  mother's  care,  Victoria  lost 
a  father's,  but  in  both  cases  they  fortunately  fell  into 
good  hands,  and  therefore  were  well  cared  for. 

The  young  Prince  very  early  in  life,  we  are  told,  gave 
evidence  of  possessing  good  abilities,  and  high  principles. 
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Gentle,  yet  firm,  kind  but  thoughtful  in  his  actions. 
Indeed,  we  cannot  do  better  than  give  the  testimony  of 
his  cousin,  Count  Arthur  Mensdorff,  who  says :  "  It  was 
only  what  he  thought  unjust  or  dishonest  that  could 
make  him  angry.  Thus  I  recollect  one  day  when  we 
were  children,  Albert,  Ernest,  Ferdinand,  Augustus, 
Alexander,  and  myself,  and  a  few  other  boys,  were  play- 
ing at  The  Rosenau.  and  some  of  us  were  to  storm  the 
old  ruined  tower  on  the  side  of  the  castle,  which  the 
others  were  to  defend.  One  of  us  suggested  that  there 
was  a  place  at  the  back,  by  which  we  could  get  in  without 
being  seen,  and  thus  capture  it  without  difficulty. 
Albert  declared  that  this  would  be  most  unbecoming  in 
a  Saxon  Knight,  who  should  always  attack  the  enemy  in 
front,  and  so  we  fought  for  the  tower  so  honestly  and 
vigorously,  that  Albert,  by  mistake,  for  I  was  on  his 
side,  gave  me  a  blow  upon  the  nose,  of  which  I  still  bear 
the  mark.  I  need  say  how  sorry  he  was  for  the  wound 
he  had  given  me." 

.  The  following  is  Baron  Stockmar's  testimony  to  the 
Prince's  private  worth  and  valuable  character :  "  Albert  is 
a  fine  young  fellow,  well  grown  for  his  age,  with  agreeable 
and  valuable  qualities  ;  and  who,  if  things  go  well,  may, 
in  a  few  years,  turn  out  a  strong,  handsome  man,  of  a 
kindly,  simple,  yet  dignified  demeanour.  Externally 
therefore,  he  possesses  all  that  pleases  the  sex,  and  at  all 
times,  and  in  all  countries,  must  please.  It  may  prove, 
too,  a  lucky  circumstance  that  even  now  he  has  some- 
thing of  an  English  look.  But  now  the  question  is, 
How  as  to  his  mincl?  On  this  point,  too,  one  hears 
much  to  his  credit.  But  these  judgments  are  all  more  or 
less  partial,  and,  until  I  have  observed  him  longer,  I  can 
form  no  judgment  as  to  his  capacity,  and  the  probable 
development  of  his  character.  He  is  said  to  be  circum- 
spect, discreet,  and  even  now  courteous.  But  all  this  is 
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not  enough.  He  ought  to  have  not  merely  great  ability, 
but  a  right  ambition,  and  a  great  force  of  will  as  well ;  to 
pursue  for  a  lifetime  a  political  career  so  arduous,  demands 
more  than  energy  and  inclination — it  demands  also  that 
earnest  frame  of  mind  which  is  ready,  of  its  own  accord, 
to  sacrifice  mere  pleasure  to  real  usefulness.  If  he  is 
not  satisfied  hereafter  with  the  consciousness  of  having 
achieved  one  of  the  most  influential  positions  in  Europe, 
how  often  will  he  be  tempted  to  repent  what  he  has  un- 
dertaken ?  If  he  does  not,  from  the  very  outset,  accept 
it  as  a  vocation  of  grave  responsibility,  on  the  efficient 
fulfilment  of  which  his  honour  and  happiness  depend, 
there  is  small  likelihood  of  his  succeeding." 

These  are  weighty  words,  and  worthy  of  consideration 
of  all  young  people,  whether  Prince  or  peasant,  Queen 
or  servant.  To  be  something  worthy  of  one's  being  and 
destiny,  to  fulfil  a  purpose  so  well  as  to  leave  nothing 
undone  to  secure  its  accomplishment.  To  be  ever  on  the 
look-out,  to  aim  at  something  worth  securing  and  retain- 
ing when  obtained.  This  should  be  the  uppermost 
thought  of  all  who  desire  to  fulfil  their  mission  in  the 
world.  How  the  after  life  of  the  Prince  Consort  proved, 
that  he  did  so  realise  his  responsibility,  and  use  his 
efforts  we  shall  see,  and  also  recognise  how  fully  he  must 
have  realised  his  own  necessities,  and  turned  to  the  best 
account  all  his  powers,  to  make  the  fullest  use  of  the 
opportunities  and  position  into  which  his  marriage  with 
Victoria  introduced  him. 

So  great  was  Lord  Palmerston's  respect  for  Baron 
Stockmar,  that  he  once  said,  "  I  have  come  in  my  life 
across-only  one  absolutely  disinterested  man — Stockmar." 
It  must  have  been,  therefore,  a  great  blessing  for  the 
Prince  to  have  had  so  early  in  life,  such  a  man  as  his 
bosom  friend  and  adviser. 

We  also  gather  from  the  subsequent  career  of  the 
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Prince  Consort,  that  the  same  love  of  purity  and  benevo- 
lence, continued  to  influence  his  thoughts  and  actions. 
For  instance,  when  drawing  up  the  conditions  of  the 
annual  prize  to  be  given  by  Her  Majesty  (which,  no 
doubt,  were  also  those  of  her  own)  at  Wellington  Col- 
lege, it  was  determined  that  it  should  be  awarded,  not  to 
the  cleverest  boy,  nor  to  the  most  bookish  boy,  nor  to  the 
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most  precise,  diligent,  and  prudent  boy,  but  to  the 
noblest  boy,  to  the  boy  who  should  show  the  most  promise 
of  becoming  a  large-hearted,  high-motived  man."* 

His  biographer  adds  also,  "  He  had  the  greatest  delight 
in  anybody  else  saying  a  fine  saying,  or  doing  a  great 
deed.  He  would  rejoice  over  it,  and  talk  about  it  for 

*  Introduction  to  the  Principal  Speeches  and  Addresses  of  II.Il.H. 
the  Prince  Consort  (1862),  pp.  39,  40. 
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days,  and  whether  it  was  a  thing  nobly  said  or  done  by  a 
little  child,  or  by  a  veteran  statesman,  it  gave  him  equal 
pleasure.  He  delighted  in  humanity  doing  well  on  any 
occasion,  and  in  any  manner." 

We  are  now  prepared  to  enter  into  a  slight  account  of 
the  most  interesting  particulars  connected  with  the 
courtship,  and  betrothal  of  the  Royal  cousins,  feeling 
assured  that  the  more  it  is  known,  the  higher  will  be  the 
appreciation  of  the  motives  which  prompted,  and  ulti- 
mately secured,  their  marriage,  and  its  subsequent  joys 
and  blessings. 

For  the  third  time  the  two  brothers,  Ernest  and  Albert, 
visited  England  again,  bringing  the  following  letter  with 
them  : 

"  Laeken,  Oct.  8,  1839. 

"My  dearest  Victoria, — Your  cousins  will  be  them- 
selves the  bearer  of  these  lines.  I  recommend  them  to 
your  *  bienveillance.'  They  are  good  and  honest  creatures, 
deserving  your  kindness,  and  not  pedantic,  but  really 
sensible  and  trustworthy.  I  have  told  them  that  your 
great  wish  is  that  they  should  be  quite  'unbefauger* 
(quite  at  their  ease)  with  you. 

"  I  am  sure  that  if  you  have  anything  to  recommend 
to  them,  they  will  be  most  happy  to  learn  it  from  you. 

"  My  dearest  Victoria,  your  most  devoted  uncle, 

"  LEOPOLD  R." 

At  first  things  did  not  move  so  smoothly  as  could 
have  been  desired.  Accidents  will  happen,  we  are  told 
in  the  best  regulated  families,  and  even  Royalty  cannot 
escape  these  risks.  When  the  youthful  cousins  reached 
the  Court,  they  found  to  their  dismay  their  clothes  had 
not  arrived.  The  Queen  says,  in  consequence,  "  they 
could  not  appear  at  dinner,  but  came  in  after  it,  in  spite 
of  their  morning  dresses." 
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Even  State  customs  could  be  dispensed  with  under 
such  circumstances.  Necessity  knov/s  no  law  compelling 
)bedience  under  such  conditions,  either  in  the  Palace  or 
cottage. 

It  appears  also  from  a  letter  which  Prince  Albert  wrote 
a  friend  at  the  time,  he  was  by  no  means  sanguine  of 
the  results  being  in  his  favour,  and  indeed  he  was 

ither  inclined  to  withdraw  from  the  matter  altogether. 
Princess  had  rather  damped  his  expectations,  by 

jrtain  statements  she  had  made  after  her  elevation  to 
the  Throne.  He  was,  therefore,  doubtful  what  course 
things  might  take.  Although  now  it  is  no  secret,  that 
the  Princess  Victoria  repeatedly  declared,  that  she  would 
marry  nobody  else  but  Prince  Albert,  because  when  she 
became  Queen  she  of  course  had  the  right  to  choose 
whoever  she  preferred,  whatever  others  might  think  or 
say.  Now  and  then  she  had  let  her  preference  be  seen 
by  little  actions,  which  speak  louder  than  mere  words. 
For  instance,  in  the  Spring  of  1839,  when  Prince  Albert 
entered  his  home  at  Erenburg,  he  was  agreeably  sur- 
prised to  find  upon  entering  his  apartments,  after  a  long 
journey,  a  very  beautiful  portrait  of  his  fair  cousin,  the 
young  Queen,  which  she  had  sent  for  his  acceptance. 
It  had  also  been  placed  by  her  express  desire,  where  it 
should  be  the  first  object  to  meet  his  view  on  his  return. 
Very  unnatural  must  have  been  his  feelings,  if  he  did  not 
think  it  meant  something  more  than  a  mere  present. 

They  reached  Buckingham  Palace  on  the  10th,  and 
from  there  they  were  conveyed  in  the  Royal  carriage  to 
Windsor  Castle.  Here  again  the  Queen  appears  to  have 
been  still  deeper  impressed  with  Albert.  In  writing  to 
her  uncle  Leopold,  she  remarked,  "  Albert's  beauty  is 
most  striking.  He  is  most  amiable  and  unaffected ;  in 
short,  very  fascinating." 

We  are  also  told  that  the  manner  of  life  at  Windsor 
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of  the  young  Princes  was  as  follows :  "  The  Queen 
breakfasted  at  this  time  in  her  own  room ;  they  after- 
wards paid  her  a  visit  there ;  and  at  two  o'clock  had 
lur.cheon  with  her  and  the  Duchess  of  Kent.  In  the  after- 
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noon  they  all  rode— the  Queen  and  the  Duchess  and  the 
two  Princes,  with  Lord  Melbourne  and  most  of  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  in  attendance,  forming  a  large  cavalcade. 
There  was  a  great  dinner-party  every  evening,  with  a  dance 
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after  it  three  times  a  week."  She  danced  with  Prince 
Albert,  and  showed  him  many  attentions  which  she  could 
never  show  to  others.  "  At  one  of  the  Castle  balls,  just 
before  the  Queen  declared  her  engagement  with  her  Royal 
cousin  to  her  Council,  she  presented  his  Serene  Highness 
with  her  bouquet.  This  flattering  indication  of  her 
favour,  might  have  involved  a  less  quick-witted  lover  in 
an  awkward  dilemma,  for  his  uniform  jacket  was  fastened 
up  to  his  chin,  after  the  Prussian  fashion,  and  offered  no 
buttonhole  wherein  to  place  the  precious  gift.  But  the 
Prince,  in  the  very  spirit  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  seized  a 
penknife,  and  immediately  slit  an  aperture  in  his  dress 
next  his  heart,  and  there  triumphantly  deposited  the 
Royal  flowers." 

All  this  pointed  clearly  in  one  direction.  "Coming 
events  cast  their  shadows  before,"  we  are  told,  and  so  it 
proved  in  this  case.  Curiosity  is  wishful  to  know  the 
fullest  particulars  of  such  things,  but  there  is  a 
limit  to  one's  imformation,  as  in  such  cases  there 
generally  is.  One  report  tells  us,  that  the  Queen  en- 
deavoured to  encourage  her  lover  by  asking  him  how 
he  liked  England,  to  which  he  responded  "  Very  much." 
Next  day  the  same  question  was  repeated,  and  the  same 
answer  returned.  But  on  the  third  occasion,  when  the 
maiden  Monarch,  with  downcast  eyes  and  tell-tale 
blushes,  asked  "If  he  would  like  to  live  in  England?" 
he  was  equal,  however,  to  the  occasion.  Emboldened  by 
the  Queen's  demeanour,  it  is  stated  that  "  on  this  hint 
he  spoke"  of  feelings  that  he  had  treasured  up  in  the 
strictest  secrecy,  since  his  first  visit  to  England  ;  having, 
with  that  sensitive  delicacy  which  is  the  inseparable 
companion  of  true  love,  waited  for  some  encouraging 
token,  before  he  ventured  to  offer  his  homage  to  the  one 
being  above  all  others,  his  heart  was  desirous  of  securing. 

Another  account  tells  us,  that  Her  Majesty  asked  if 
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his  Serene  Highness's  visit  had  been  agreeable  to  hiur? 
Whether  he  liked  England?  And  when  he  answered 
"  Exceedingly."  "  Then,"  added  the  Queen,  "  it  depends 
on  you  to  make  it  your  home." 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  precise  words  used, 
one  thing  is  quite  certain.  The  crisis  came.  The  secret 
was  out.  It  may  not  be  generally  known,  that  the  usual 
practice  of  the  gentleman  proposing  to  the  lady,  is  in  the 
case  of  a  Sovereign  reversed,  but  such  is  the  case,  and 
we  may  well  conceive  what  a  delicate  and  nervous  piece 
of  business  it  must  have  been,  for  the  young  Queen  to 
make  the  proposal.  But  we  have  it  in  her  own  ad- 
mission, that  she  did  make  the  proposal  herself.  Some 
days  after,  when  with  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester  in 
London,  she  told  her  that  she  was  to  make  her  declar- 
ation the  next  day.  The  Duchess  asked  if  it  was  not  a 
nervous  thing  to  do.  "  Yes,"  she  replied,  "  but  I  had  a 
much  more  nervous  thing  a  little  while  ago."  "  What 
was  that?"  "I  proposed  to  Prince  Albert."  King 
Leopold  wrote  when  he  heard  the  news,  that  he  could 
say,  "  Lord,  now  lettest  Thy  servant  depart  in  peace." 

The  Prince  had  given  the  matter  a  very  serious  con- 
sideration, as  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  letter 
which  King  Leopold  sent  to  Baron  Stockmar,  after  an 
interview  with  him. 

"  I  have  had  a  long  conversation  with  Albert,  I  have 
put  the  whole  case  honestly  and  kindly  before  him.  He 
looks  at  the  question  from  its  most  elevated  and  honour- 
able point  of  view.  He  considers  that  troubles  are 
inseparable  from  all  human  positions,  and  that  therefore 
if  one  must  be  subject  to  plagues  and  annoyances,  it  is 
better  to  be  so  for  some  great  or  worthy  object  than 
for  trifles  and  miseries.  I  have  told  him  that  his  great 
youth  would  make  it  necessary  to  postpone  the  marriage 
for  a  few  years.  .....  I  found  him  very  sensible  on  all 
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these  points.  But  one  thing  he  observed  with  truth. 
*  I  ana  ready/  he  said,  '  to  submit  to  delay,  if  I  have 
only  some  certain  assurance  to  go  upon.  But  if,  after 
waiting,  perhaps  for  three  years,  I  should  find  the  Queen 
no  longer  desired  the  marriage,  it  would  place  nie  in  a 
very  ridiculous  position,  and  would,  to  a  certain  extent, 
ruin  all  the  prospects  of  my  future  life." 

This  arose  from  the  fact,  that  at  that  time  it  was 
thought  that  there  might  be  some  hesitation  on  the 
Queen's  part.  That  these  fears  were,  however,  ground- 
less may  be  gathered  from  an  important  communication, 
furnished  by  the  Queen  herself  to  the  following  effect : 

"The  Queen  says  she  never  entertained  any  idea  of 
this,  and  she  afterwards  repeatedly  informed  the  Prince, 
that  she  would  never  have  married  anyone  else.  She 
expresses/however,  great  regret  that  she  had  not,  after  her 
accession,  kept  up  her  correspondence  with  her  cousin,  as 
she  had  done  before  it. 

"  Nor  can  the  Queen  now,"  she  adds,  "  think  without 
indignation  against  herself  of  her  wish  to  keep  the  Prince 
waiting  for  probably  three  or  four  years,  at  the  risk  of 
ruining  all  his  prospects  for  life,  until  she  might  feel  in- 
clined to  marry.  And  the  Prince  has  since  told  her  that 
he  came  over  in  1839  with  the  intention  of  telling  her 
that,  if  she  could  not  then  make  up  her  mind,  she  must 
understand  that  he  could  not  now  wait  for  a  decision,  as 
he  had  done  at  a  former  period,  when  his  marriage  was 
being  talked  about. 

"  The  only  excuse  the  Queen  can  make  for  herself  is  in 
the  fact,  that  the  sudden  change  from  the  secluded  life 
at  Kensington,  to  the  independence  of  her  position  as 
Queen  Eegnant,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  put  all  ideas  of 
marriage  out  of  her  mind,  which  she  now  most  bitterly 
repents. 

"A  worse  school  for  a  young  girl,  or  one  more  detri- 
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mental  to  all  natural  feelings  and  affections,  cannot  well 
be  imagined  than  the  position  of  a  Queen  at  eighteen 
without  experience,  and  without  a  husband  to  guide  and 
support  her.  This  the  Queen  can  state  from  her  painful 
experience,  and  she  thanks  G-od,  that  none  of  her  dear 
daughters  are  exposed  to  such  dangers." 

This  uncertainty,  however,  if  it  ever  existed  at  all,  was 
soon  changed  for  something  definite.  The  two  young 
people  soon  realised  how  dear  they  were  to  each  other. 
Her  Majesty  made  known  to  Lord  Melbourne  the  exact 
state  of  affairs,  when  he  replied  in  a  fatherly  way : 

"  You  will  be  much  more  comfortable  ;  for  a  woman 
cannot  stand  alone,  for  any  time,  in  whatever  position 
she  may  be." 

To  which  the  Queen  says  in  her  record,  "Can  you 
wonder  that  the  Queen,  recalling  the  circumstances 
should  exclaim,  '  Alas  !  alas  !  the  poor  Queen  now  stands 
in  that  painful  position.' " 

How  the  Prince  received  the  offer  will  appear  best, 
from  the  following  few  lines,  which  he  wrote  the  next  day 
to  the  old  friend  of  his  family,  Baron  Stockmar,  who  was 
naturally  one  of  the  first  to  be  informed  of  his  engage- 
ment : 

"I  write  to  you,"  he  says,  "on  one  of  the  happiest 
days  of  my  life,  the  most  welcome  news  possible ; "  and 
having  then  described  what  took  place,  he  proceeds: 
"  Victoria  is  so  good  and  kind  to  me,  that  I  am  often  at  a 
loss  to  believe  that  such  affections  should  be  shown  to 
me.  I  know  the  great  interest  you  take  in  my  happiness, 
and  therefore  pour  out  my  heart  to  you ;"  and  he  ends  by 
saying  "  More,  or  more  seriously,  I  cannot  write  to  you, 
for  that  at  the  moment  I  am  too  bewildered." 

The  Queen  herself  says  that  the  Prince  received  her 
offer  without  any  hesitation,  and  with  the  warmest 
demonstration  of  kindness  and  affection  j  and,  after  a 
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natural  expression  of  happiness,  Her  Majesty  adds,  in  the 
fervour  and  sincerity  of  her  heart,  and  with  that  straight- 
forwardness and  simplicity  which  everywhere  marks  her 
Journal :  "  How  I  will  strive  to  make  him  feel  as  little  as 
possible  the  great  sacrifice  he  has  made !  I  told  him  it 
was  a  great  sacrifice  on  his  part,  but  he  would  not  allow 
it.  I  then  told  him  to  fetch  Ernest,  which  he  did,  who 
congratulated  us  both,  and  seemed  very  happy." 

We  are  in  a  position  now  clearly  to  realise,  how  this 
important  transaction  presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  the 
Queen  herself,  inasmuch  as,  to  the  surprise  of  her  dear 
friend,  Baron  Stockmar,  to  whom  she  had  only  shortly 
before  stated,  that  it  was  not  her  intention  to  marry  for 
some  time  to  come,  she  wrote,  among  other  things,  in  com- 
municating the  joyful  news  :  "  Now  I  do  feel  so  guilty  I 
know  not  how  to  begin  my  letter  ;  but  I  think  the  news 
it  will  contain  will  be  sufficient  to  insure  your  forgive- 
ness. Albert  has  completely  won  my  heart,  and  all  was 
settled  between  us  this  morning.  I  feel  certain  he  will 
make  me  happy.  I  wish  I  could  feel  as  certain  of  my 
making  him  happy." 

Nor  was  the  Prince  backward  in  making  known  his 
joy.  He  wrote  to  his  grandmother,  who  felt  such  deep 
interest  in  his  welfare,  to  tell  her  the  news  in  the 
following  glowing  terms : 

"  The  Queen  sent  for  me  alone  to  her  room  the  other 
day,  and  declared  to  me,  in  a  genuine  outburst  of  affec- 
tion, that  I  had  gained  her  whole  heart,  and  would  make 
her  intensely  happy,  if  I  would  make  her  the  sacrifice  of 
sharing  her  life  with  her,  for  she  said  she  looked  on  it  as 
a  sacrifice ;  the  only  thing  which  troubled  her  was  that 
she  did  not  think  she  was  worthy  of  me.  The  joyous 
openness  with  which  she  told  me  this  enchanted  me,  and 
I  was  quite  carried  away  by  it." 

True  he  became  the  husband  of  the  Queen  of  -England, 
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but  to  do  this  he  had  to  leave  his  own  land  to  live 
among  strangers,  without  knowing  how  they  might 
regard  him,  or  allow  him  to  help  to  bear  the  burdens  of 
the  one  he  loved. 

As  may  also  be  imagined,  the  King  of  the  Belgians 
was  very  much  interested  in  the  matter.  Indeed,  he 
made  special  efforts  to  help  it.  Before  he  was  made 
acquainted  with  the  actual  engagement  between  the 
Prince  and  the  Queen,  he  wrote  concerning  his  nephews : 

"  I  am  sure  you  will  like  them  the  longer  you  see 
them.  They  are  young  men  of  merit,  and  without  that 
puppy-like  affectation  which  is  so  often  found  with  young 
gentlemen  of  rank ;  and  though  remarkably  well- 
informed,  they  are  very  free  from  pedantry.  Albert  is  a 
very  agreeable  companion.  His  manners  are  so  quiet 
and  harmonious  that  one  likes  to  have  him  near  one's 
self.  I  always  found  him  so  when  I  had  him  with  me, 
and  I  think  his  travels  have  still  further  improved  him. 
He  is  full  of  talent  and  fun,  and  draws  cleverly."  Then 
comes  a  very  direct  hint  in  the  King's  letter :  "  I  trust 
they  will  enliven  your  sejour  in  the  old  Castle,  and  may 
Albert  be  able  to  strew  roses  without  thorns  in  the  path- 
way of  life  of  our  good  Victoria.  He  is  well  qualified 
to  do  so." 

It  also  so  happened  that  one  from  the  Queen  crossed 
his,  in  which  she  anticipated  all  his  desires  by  telling 
him  : 

"My  dearest  Uncle, — This  letter  will,  I  am  sure, 
give  you  pleasure,  for  you  have  always  shown  and  taken 
so  warm  an  interest  in  all  that  concerns  me.  My  mind 
is  quite  made  up,  and  I  told  Albert  this  morning  of  it. 
The  warm  affection  he  showed  me  at  learning  this  gave 
me  great  pleasure.  He  seems  perfection,  and  I  think  I 
have  the  prospect  of  very  great  happiness  before  me.  I 
love  him  more  than  I  can  say,  and  shall  do  everything 
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in  my  power  to  render  this  sacrifice  (for  such  in  my 
opinion  it  is)  as  small  as  I  can.  It  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  this  determination  of  mine  should  be  known  to 
no  one  but  yourself  and  uncle  Ernest,  until  after  the 
meeting  of  Parliament,  as  it  would  be  considered 
otherwise  neglectful  on  my  part  not  to  have  assembled 
Parliament  at  once  to  inform  them  of  it.  ...  We  also 
think  it  better — and  Albert  quite  approves  of  it — that  we 
should  be  married  very  soon  after  Parliament  meets, 
about  the  beginning  of  February." 

A  very  affectionate  reply  was  at  once  sent  by  King 
Leopold : 

"  My  dearest  Victoria, — Nothing  could  have  given 
me  greater  pleasure  than  your  dear  letter.  I  had,  when 
I  learnt  your  decision,  almost  the  feeling  of  old  Simeon  : 
*  Now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace.'  Tour 
choice  has  been  for  these  last  years  my  conviction  of  what 
might  and  would  be  best  for  your  happiness ;  and  just 
because  I  was  convinced  of  it,  and  knew  how  strongly 
fate  often  changes  what  one  tries  to  bring  about  as  being 
the  best  plan  we  could  fix  upon — the  maximum  of  a  good 
arrangement — -I  feared  that  it  would  not  happen." 
:  It  is  not  often,  that  the  private  feeling  of  one  so  deeply 
in  love  as  Prince  Albert  was  with  Queen  Victoria,  is  allowed 
to  be  made  known,  but  it  so  happens  that  the  Prince 
sent  a  letter  on  the  subject  to  his  friend,  Baron  Stockrnar, 
in  which  he  gives  an  outline  of  his  future  plans,  and  the 
line  of  conduct  he  thought  of  adopting.  These  words 
were  never  intended  for  the  world's  eye,  but  they  are  so 
charming,  that  we  are  glad  to  be  permitted  to  make  them 
better  known.  He  says : 

"  Dear  Baron  Stockmar, — A  thousand,  thousand 
thanks  for  your  dear,  kind  letter.  I  thought  you  would 
surely  take  much  interest  in  an  event  which  is  so  im- 
portant for  me,  and  which  you  yourself  prepared. 

P 
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"  Tour  prophecy  is  fulfilled.  The  event  has  come  upon 
us  by  surprise,  sooner  than  we  could  have  expected ;  and 
I  now  deeply  regret  that  I  have  lost  the  last  summer, 
which  I  might  have  employed  in  many  useful  prepara- 
tions, in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  relations  and  to  the 
opposition  of  those  who  influence  the  disposal  of  my  life. 

"  I  have  laid  to  heart  your  friendly  and  kind-hearted 
advice  as  to  the  true  foundation  on  which  my  future 
happiness  must  rest,  and  it  agrees  entirely  with  the 
principles  of  action  which  I  had  already  privately  framed 
for  myself.  An  individuality,  a  character  which  shall 
win  the  respect,  the  love,  and  the  confidence  of  the 
Queen  and  of  the  nation,  must  be  the  groundwork  of  my 
position.  This  individuality  gives  security  for  the  dis- 
position which  prompts  the  action ;  and,  even  should 
mistakes  occur,  they  will  be  more  easily  pardoned  on 
account  of  that  personal  character,  while  even  the  most 
noble  and  beautiful  undertakings  fail  in  procuring  sup- 
port to  a  man  who  is  not  capable  of  inspiring  that  con- 
fidence. 

"  If,  therefore,  I  prove  a  '  noble'  Prince  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word,  as  you  call  upon  me  to  be,  wise  and 
prudent  conduct  will  become  easier  to  me,  and  its  results 
more  rich  in  blessings. 

"  I  will  not  let  my  courage  fail.  With  firm  resolution 
and  true  zeal  on  my  part,  I  cannot  fail  to  continue 
'noble,'  manly,  and  princely,  in  all  things.  In  what 
I  may  do,  good  advice  is  the  first  thing  necessary ;  and 
that  you  can  give  better  than  any  one,  if  you  can  only 
make  up  your  mind  to  sacrifice  your  time  to  me  for  the 
first  year  of  my  existence  here. 

"  I  have  still  much  to  say  to  you,  but  must  conclude, 
as  the  courier  cannot  wait  longer.  I  hope,  however,  to 
discuss  the  subject  more  fully  by  word  of  mouth  at 
Wiesbaden. 
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"  Hoping  that  I  shall  then  find  you  well  and  hearty,  I 
remain,  yours  truly, 

"  ALBERT."      1 

It  in  ay  also  add  to  the  interest  of  the  above  beautiful 
and  frank  letter  if  we  give  also  the  following  comment 
upon  it  from  his  biographer,  who  says  : 

"  It  was  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  Prince  s  cnarac- 
ter,  that  though  no  man  was  more  capable  of  forming  a 
sound  and  dispassionate  judgment  upon  all  things,  or 
had  a  keener  sense  of  what  was  right  and  fitting,  no 
man,  perhaps,  was  ever  more  ready  to  listen  to,  and  even 
court  advice.  When  he  tells  the  Baron  that  '  good  ad- 
vice is  the  first  thing  needful,'  he  only  expresses  the 
rule  on  which  he  invariably  acted.  To  listen  patiently 
to  all  that  could  be  said,  and  then  to  judge  calmly  for 
himself  what  was  right  to  do,  and  having  convinced  him- 
self  what  was  right  (not  what  was  merely  pleasant),  to  do 
without  faltering,  was  his  practice  through  life.  It  is, 
perhaps,  characteristic  of  a  weak  mind  always  to  fear 
being  supposed  to  be  guided  by  the  advice  or  dictation 
of  others." 

After  these  stirring  events,  we  find  that  Albert  pre- 
sented Her  Majesty  with  a  beautiful  emerald  serpent 
ring.  During  the  remainder  of  the  month,  while  the 
Princes  Ernest  and  Albert  stayed,  they  seemed  to  have 
enjoyed  themselves  amid  many  pleasures.  One  of  these 
Her  Majesty  tells  us  about  in  her  Journal:  "  At  ten  minutes 
to  twelve  I  set  off  in  my  Windsor  uniform  and  cap,  on 
my  old  charger  *  Leopold,'  with  my  beloved  Albert,  look- 
ins:  so  handsome  in  his  uniform.  ...  A  horrid  day  : 
cold,  dreadfully  blowy,  and,  in  addition,  raining  hard 
when  we  had  been  out  a  few  minutes.  It,  however, 
ceased  when  we  came  to  the  ground.  I  rode  alone  down 
the  ranks,  and  them  took  my  place  as  usual,  with  dearest 
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Albert  on  my  right,  and  Sir  John  Macdonald  on  my 
left,  and  saw  the  troops  inarch  past.  They  afterwards 
manoeuvred.  The  Rifles  looked  beautiful.  It  was 
piercingly  cold,  and  I  had  my  cape  on,  which  dearest 
Albert  settled  comfortably  for  me.  He  was  so  cold, 
being  en  grande  tenue,  with  high  boots.  We  cantered 
home  again,  and  went  in  to  show  ourselves  to  poor 
Ernest,  who  had  seen  all  from  a  window." 

The  visit  at  length  came  to  an  end,  and  the  Princes 
returned  home  on  the  14th  of  November.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising to  find  that  the  Queen,  after  so  many  happy 
weeks  of  pleasure,  and  the  engagement  which  had  re- 
sulted, should  feel  lonely,  and  that  she  found  a  solace  in 
playing  over  the  musical  compositions  which  she  and  her 
dear  one  had  enjoyed  together.  The  Prince  did  not 
forget  her,  for  writing  to  his  aunt,  the  Duchess  of  Kent, 
he  said:  "What  you  say  about  my  poor  little  bride 
sitting  all  alone  in  her  room,  silent  and  sad,  has  touched 
me  to  the  heart.  Oh,  that  I  might  fly  to  her  side  to 
cheer  her." 

The  Queen  also  wrote  afterwards,  "  For  the  poor  little 
bride,"  there  was'  no  lack  of  those  sweet  words,  touched 
with  the  grateful  humility  of  a  manly  love,  to  receive 
which  was  a  precious  foretaste  to  her  of  the  happiness 
of  the  years  to  come.  She  also  had  another  reminder  of 
him,  consisting  of  a  beautiful  minature.  which  she  wore 
in  a  bracelet  on  her  arm,  and  which  nerved  her  so  well 
to  make  the  announcement  of  her  intended  marriage, 
when  she  met  her  Privy  Council. 

The  Prince  also  fully  expressed  his  feelings  to  his 
affianced  bride,  in  these  touching  and  beautiful  senti- 
ments :  "  That  I  am  the  object  of  so  much  love  and 
devotion  often  comes  over  me  as  something  I  can  hardly 
realise.  My  prevailing  feeling  is,  what  am  I  that  such 
happiness  should  be  mine  ?  For  excess  of  happiness  it 
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is  for  me  to  know  that  I  am  so  dear  to  you."    And  again, 
alluding  to  his  grandmother's  regret  at  the  impending 


THE  QUEEN  AS  SHE  APPEARED  AT  THE  REVIEW  OP  TROOPS  AT  WINDSOR 
IN  1837. 

separation  from  her :  "  Still  she  hopes,  what  I  am  con- 
vinced will  be  the  case,  that  I  may  find  in  you,  my  dear 
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Victoria,  all  the  happiness  I  could  possibly  desire. 
And  so  I  skill,  I  can  truly  tell  her  for  her  comfort." 
Yet  once  more,  writing  from  "dear  old  Coburg,"  he 
says :  "  How  often  are  my  thoughts  with  you !  The 
hours  I  was  privileged  to  pass  with  you  in  your  dear 
little  room  are  the  radiant  points  of  my  life,  and  I  can- 
not even  yet  clearly  picture  to  myself  that  I  am  indeed 
to  be  so  happy  as  to  be  always  near  you,  always  your 
protector."  Telling  the  Queen  that  in  an  hour  he  was  to 
take  the  sacrament  in  the  church  at  Coburg,  he  added, 
with  mingled  affection  and  solemnity :  "  God  will  not 
take  it  amiss  if,  in  that  serious  act,  even  at  the  altar, 
I  think  of  you,  for  I  will  pray  to  Him.  for  you  and  for 
your  soul's  health,  and  he  will  not  refuse  us  His 
blessing." 

There  was  one  more  trying  ordeal  before  the  Queen. 
Leaving  Windsor  with  the  Duchess  of  Kent  on  the  20th 
of  November  for  Buckingham  Palace,  she  immediately 
summoned  a  Council  for  the  23rd.  When  it  met  she  tells 
us  her  courage  failed  her,  but  the  sight  of  the  Prince's 
portrait  in  her  bracelet  inspired  her.  But  she  adds 
in  her  Journal:  "  Precisely  at  two  I  went  in.  The  room 
was  full,  but  I  hardly  knew  who  was  there  ;  Lord  Mel- 
bourne I  saw  looking  kindly  at  me  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  but  he  was  not  near  me.  I  then  read  my  short 
declaration.  I  felt  my  hand  shook,  but  I  did  not  make 
one  mistake.  I  felt  most  happy  and  thankful  when  it 
was  over.  Lord  Lansdowne  then  rose,  and,  in  the  name 
of  the  Privy  Council,  asked  that  this  most  gracious  and 
most  welcome  communication  might  be  granted.  I  then 
left  the  room,  the  whole  thing  not  lasting  more  than  two 
or  three  minutes.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge  came  into 
the  small  library  where  I  was  standing,  and  wished  me 

joy." 

The   following    was   the  Queen's  declaration   to  her 
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Council :  "  I  have  caused  you  to  be  summoned  at  the 
present  time  in  order  that  I  may  acquaint  you  with  my 
resolution  in  a  matter  which  deeply  concerns  the  wel- 
fare of  my  people  and  the  happiness  of  my  future  life. 
It  is  my  intention  to  ally  myself  in  marriage  with  the 
Prince  Albert  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha.  Deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  solemnity  of  the  engagement  which  I 
am  about  to  contract,  I  have  not  come  to  this  decision 
without  mature  consideration,  nor  without  feeling  a 
strong  assurance  that,  with  the  blessing  of  Almighty 
God,  it  will  at  once  secure  my  domestic  felicity  and  serve 
the  interests  of  my  country.  I  have  thought  fit  to  make 
known  this  resolution  to  you  at  the  earliest  period,  in 
order  that  you  may  be  apprised  of  a  matter  so  highly 
important  to  me  and  to  my  kingdom,  and  which,  I  per- 
suade myself,  will  be  most  acceptable  to  all  my  loving 
subjects." 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE   ROYAL   WEDDING. 

*'  Wheii  and  how  shall  I  earliest  meet  her  ? 

What  are  the  words  she  first  will  say  ? 
By  what  name  shall  I  learn  to  greet  her  ? 

I  know  not  now ;  it  will  come  some  day ! 
With  the  self-same  sunlight  shining  upon  her, 

Shining  down  on  her  ringlets  sheen, 
She  is  standing  somewhere,  she  I  shall  honour, 

She  that  I  wait  for — my  Queen,  my  Queen  ! 
******** 
"  But  she  must  be  courteous,  she  must  be  holy, 

Pure  in  her  spirit,  this  maiden  I  love ; 
Whether  her  birth  be  noble  or  lowly, 

I  care  no  more  than  the  spirits  above. 
But  I'll  give  my  heart  to  my  lady's  keeping, 

And  ever  her  strength  on  mine  shall  lean  ; 
And  the  stars  may  fall,  and  the  saints  be  weeping, 

Ere  I  cease  to  love  her — my  Queen,  my  Queen !" 

REAT  interest  was  created  at 
the  opening  of  Parliament  on 
the  16th  of  January,  1840, 
by  Her  Majesty  announc- 
ing in  her  Speech,  among 
other  things,  in  the  following 
brief  but  telling  words,  that 
she  had  arranged  to  be 
married  :  "  My  Lords  and 
Gentlemen, — Since  you  have 
last  assembled,  I  have  declared  my  intention  of  allying 
myself  in  marriage  with  the  Prince  of  Saxe-Coburg  and 
Gotha.  I  humbly  implore  that  the  Divine  blessing  may 
prosper  this  union,  rendering  it  conducive  to  the 
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interests  of  my  people,  as  well  as  my  own  domestic 
happiness ;  and  it  will  be  to  me  a  source  of  the  most 
lively  satisfaction  to  find  the  resolution  I  have  taken 
approved  of  by  Parliament.  The  constant  proofs  I 
have  received  of  your  attachment  to  my  person  and 
family,  persuade  me  that  you  will  enable  me  to 
provide  for  such  an  establishment  as  may  appear 
suitable  to  the  rank  of  the  Prince,  and  the  dignity  of  the 
Crown." 

The  Address  was  moved  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  and  seconded  by  Lord  Seaford,  the 
latter  of  whom  said  that  he  thought  Her  Majesty,  from 
her.  early  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Prince, 
must  have  had  the  opportunity  of  forming  a  mature 
judgment  of  his  character  and  disposition ;  and  that  a 
choice  thus  determined  by  the  joint  influence  of  reason 
and  feeling  must  form  the  foundation  of  a  happy  union. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  fully  concurred  in  the  expression 
of  congratulation  to  Her  Majesty  upon  the  alliance  which 
had  been  thus  announced  to  the  country.  "But,"  his 
Grace  continued, "  every  precedent  of  the  reign  of  George 
III.  had  been  followed  in  this  matter,  except  one,  and  that 
was  the  declaration  that  the  Prince  was  a  Protestant. 
He  knew  the  Prince  was  a  Protestant ;  but  as  this  was 
a  Protestant  State,  the  fact  that  the  Prince  was  a 
Protestant  should  have  been  officially  declared.  The 
House  of  Lords  could  not  omit  this,  and  therefore  he 
moved  the  insertion  of  the  word  '  Protestant'  before  the 
word  Prince."  This,  after  some  discussion,  was  agreed  to, 
and  ordered  to  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty.  The  same 
was  also  done  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  Her 
Majesty,  in  subsequently  replying  to  both  Houses, 
expressed  her  satisfaction  with  their  loyalty  and  affec- 
tion, and  thanked  them  for  the  support  and  concurrence 
with  her  intended  marriage,  and  assured  them  that  it 
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would  be  her  endeavour  to  make  her  reign  conducive  to 
the  happiness  of  all  classes  of  the  community. 

The  news  of  the  engagement  between  Her  Majesty 
and  Prince  Albert  soon  leaked  out,  as  all  such  matters 
do,  even  in  more  humble  walks  in  life,  and  they  had 
also  to  learn,  the  truth  of  Shakespeare's  oft  quoted  but 
wise  axiom,  "  The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run 
smooth."  Many  annoyances,  mostly  of  a  trivial  nature, 
began  to  trouble  them.  Party  spirit,  which  is  always 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  pretext  to  vent  its  spleen, 
soon  began  to  show  itself.  The  first  of  these  was  brought 
about  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Anson  to  be  Private 
Secretary  to  Prince  Albert,  by  Lord  Melbourne.  The 
fact  that  Mr.  Anson  was  already  Lord  Melbourne's  own 
Private  Secretary,  was  enough  to  'give  cause  to  grave 
suspicions  on  the  part  of  the  Tories  and  others.  It  also 
appeared  to  be  a  serious  matter  to  thrust  upon  the 
Prince,  as  his  confidental  secretary,  a  person  altogether 
unknown  to  him,  without  even  consulting  his  wishes. 
It  looked  like  an  attempt  to  secure  a  position  in  the 
Royal  house  which  might  be  used  for  political  purposes. 
Fortunately  the  Prince  had  no  cause  afterwards  to  com- 
plain of  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Anson,  who,  by  his  unbiassed 
conduct,  secured  his  fullest  confidence,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  was  a  very  unwise  step  for  his  Lordship  to  take. 

Then,  in  addition  to  this,  all  kinds  of  curious  reports 
were  at  once  circulated  about  the  Prince  himself.  Some 
wont  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  was  an  infidel.  Others, 
because  the  speech  to  the  Privy  Council  did  not  in  so 
many  words  specify  that  he  was  a  Protestant,  called  his 
orthodoxy  in  question.  The  question  of  the  annuity  to 
be  allowed  to  the  Prince,  gave  rise  to  a  good  deal  of 
discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  when  it  came  on 
for  debate  on  the  27th  of  January.  When  Lord  John 
Russell  proposed  .£50,000,  Mr.  Joseph  Hume  opposed  it 
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on  the  ground  of  economy,  and  ultimately  it  was  actually 
reduced  by  the  vote  of  the  House  to  <£30,000.  An  effort 
was  made  to  bring  it  down  to  .£21,000,  upon  the  plea  that 
"  the  noble  Lord  must  know  the  danger  of  setting  a  young 
man  down  in  London,  with  so  much  money  in  his  pocket." 
Then  a  rumour  was  started  that  Her  Majesty  had 


LOUD  JOHN  RUSSELL. 

been  living  beyond  her  income,  and  was  deeply  in  debt, 
which  Lord  John  Russell  had  to  deny,  when  the  question 
was  asked  in  the  House  of  Commons.  By  bad  manage- 
ment also  the  Precedence  of  the  Prince  was  not  settled, 
much  to  the  annoyance  of  Her  Majesty.  Behind  the 
scenes,  the  struggle  was  carried  on  with  much  bitterness 
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of  feeling,  as  we  learn  from  G-reville,  who  in  his  Diary  of 
February  4th  says : 

"  On  Friday  the  Cabinet  agreed  to  give  up  the  pre- 
cedence over  the  Prince  of  Wales,  but  to  a  question  of 
Brougham's,  the  Lord  Chancellor  said  he  had  no  other 
concession  to  offer.  It  was  then  agreed  that  the  dis- 
cussion should  be  taken  on  Monday.  On  Saturday, 
Clarendon  spoke  to  Melbourne  himself,  and  urged  him 
to  consider  seriously  the  inconvenience  of  a  battle  on 
this  point,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  go  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  talk  it  over  with  him.  He  wrote  to  the 
Duke,  who  immediately  agreed  to  receive  him.  Then 
he  went  to  Apsley  House,  and  they  had  an  hour's  con- 
versation. Melbourne  found  him  with  one  of  his  very 
stiffest  crotchets  in  his  head,  determined  only  to  give  the 
Prince  precedence  after  the  Royal  Family,  and  all  he 
could  get  from  him  was  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  do 
more.  All  argument  was  unavailing,  and  he  left  him 
on  Saturday  evening  without  having  been  able  to  make 
any  impression  on  him,  or  to  move  him  by  a  representa- 
tion of  the  Queen's  feelings  to  make  concessions  to  meet 
those  the  Government  were  prepared  to  make  ;  for  the 
Queen  would  have  been  content  to  accept  precedence 
for  her  life,  and  saving  the  rights  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
This,  however,  they  would  not  consent  to  ;  and  so  deter- 
mined were  they  to  carry  their  point,  that  they  made  a 
grand  whip  up,  and  brought  Lord  Clarendon  all  the 
way  from  Grimsthorpe  to  vote  upon  it.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  Government  resolved  to  withdraw  the 
clause,  and  they  did  so,  thus  leaving  the  Prince  without 
any  specific  place  assigned  by  Parliament,  and  it  remains 
with  the  Queen  to  do  what  she  can  for  him,  or  for  cour- 
tesy, tacit  consent,  and  deference  for  her  Consort,  to 
give  him  the  precedence  virtually  which  the  House  of 
Lords  refuses  to  bestow  formally. 
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"  I  think  the  Duke  of  Wellington  has  acted  strangely 
in  this  matter,  and  the  Conservatives  generally  very 
unwisely.  Volentibus  non  fit  injuria,  and  the  Dukes  of 
Sussex  and  Cambridge,  who  alone  were  concerned,  have 
consented  to  the  Prince's  precedence.  The  King  of 
Hanover,  it  seems,  was  never  applied  to,  because  they 
knew  he  would  have  refused ;  and  they  did  not  deem  his 
consent  necessary.  There  is  no  great  sympathy  for  the 
lucky  Coburgs  in  this  country,  but  there  is  still  less  for 
King  Ernest,  and  it  will  have  all  the  effect  of  being  a 
slight  to  the  Queen  out  of  a  desire  to  gratify  him.  There 
certainly  was  not  room  for  much  more  dislike  in  her 
mind  of  the  Tories ;  but  it  was  useless  to  give  the  Prince 
so  ungracious  and  uncordial  a  reception,  and  to  render 
him  as  inimical  to  them  as  she  already  is.  As  an  abstract 
question,  I  think  his  precedence  unnecessary ;  but,  under 
all  the  circumstances,  it  would  have  been  expedient  and 
not  unjust  to  grant  it." 

Ultimately  the  Queen  had  to  settle  the  matter  her- 
self, which  she  did  by  declaring,  so  far  as  England  was 
concerned,  that  it  was  "  her  Royal  will  and  pleasure, 
under  her  sign-manual,  that  her  husband  should  enjoy 
place,  pre-eminence,  and  precedence  next  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty," and  so  the  matter  was  arranged. 

It  may  help  us  to  realise  the  generous  nature  of  Her 
Majesty,  if  we  cull  from  her  Eoyal  Journal  an  extract, 
wherein  she  declares  the  pain  which  the  Prince  suffered, 
in  consequence  of  his  separation  from  all  his  companions. 
It  also  affords  a  clear  proof  that  she  felt  grateful  for  the 
real  sacrifice  he  was  making  on  her  behalf. 

"  He  said  to  me/'  records  Her  Majesty,  "  that  I  had 
never  known  a  father,  and  could  not,  therefore,  feel  what 
he  did.  His  childhood  had  been  very  happy.  Ernest, 
the  hereditary  Prince,  remained  for  some  time  in  Eng- 
land after  his  brother's  marriage.  '  Ernest,'  he  said, 
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'  was  now  the  only  one  remaining  here  of  all  his  earliest 
ties  and  recollections  ;  but  if  I  continued  to  love  him  as 
I  did  now,  I  could  make  up  for  all.  He  never  cried/ 
he  said,  'in  general,  but  Alvensleben  and  Kolo wrath 
(they  had  accompanied  the  Duke  to  England,  and  now 
left  with  him)  had  cried  so  much  he  was  quite  overcome.' 
Oh,  how  I  did  feel  for  my  dearest,  precious  husband  at 
this  moment !  Father,  brother,  friends,  country — all  has 
he  left,  and  all  for  me.  God  grant  that  I  may  be  the 
happy  person,  the  most  happy  person,  to  make  this 
dearest,  blessed  being  happy  and  contented !  What  is 
in  my  power  to  make  him  happy  I  will  do." 

That  the  Prince  also  was  deeply  anxious  on  his  part, 
to  consult  her  wishes  and  promote  her  happiness,  was 
equally  evident  in  many  ways.  Even  in  regard  to  the 
choice  of  his  new  friends,  he  felt  the  supreme  importance 
of  including  only  those  who  would  meet  with  her  approval. 
We  gather  this  from,  the  following  letter,  written  to  the 
Queen  on  the  18th  of  December,  1839  : 

"  Now  I  come  to  a  second  point  which  you  touch  upon 
in  your  letter,  and  which  I  have  also  much  at  heart; 
I  mean  the  choice  of  the  persons  who  are  to  belong  to 
my  household.  The  maxim,  '  Tell  me  whom  he  asso- 
ciates with,  and  I  will  tell  you  who  he  is,'  must  here 
especially  not  be  lost  sight  of.  I  should  wish  particularly 
that  the  selection  should  be  made  without  regard  to 
politics  ;  for,  if  I  am  really  to  keep  myself  free  from  all 
parties,  my  people  must  not  belong  exclusively  to  one 

side And,  above  all,  I  wish  that  they  should  be 

well-educated  men,  and  of  high  character,  who  shall 
have  already  distinguished  themselves  in  their  several 
positions,  whether  it  be  in  the  Army  or  Navy,  or  in  the 
scientific  world.  I  know  you  will  agree  in  ray  views." 

Notwithstanding  the  many  vexations  and  troubles  to 
which  the  Queen  and  Prince  were  exposed,  men  of  all 
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shades  of  politics  paid  very  high  testimony  to  the 
personal  character  of  the  Prince.  Even  Sir  Bobert  Peel, 
who,  at  the  time,  was  leader  of  the  Opposition  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  spoke  most  generously  of  him,  and 
complimented  the  Sovereign  and  the  Kingdom,  upon  the 
bright  and  hopeful  character  of  the  forthcoming  union. 


SIR  ROBERT  PEEL. 


A  Bill  for  the  naturalisation  of  Prince  Albert  was 
passed  by  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  the  Queen 
subsequently  conferred  upon  her  intended  husband  the 
title  of  "  His  Royal  Highness,"  as  well  as  the  rank  of  a 
"Field-Marshal  in  the  British  Army. 
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So  the  time  rolled  on,  and  the  bridal  day  approached. 
'It  became  needful  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements, 
and  Lord  Torringtou.  and  Colonel  Grey  were  sent  to 
Gotha,  to  escort  the  young  bridegroom  to  England. 
'They  took  with  them  the  Order  of  the  Garter  for  the 
Prince,  which  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg,  himself  a 
Knight  of  that  Order,  amid  much  pomp,  invested  his 
son  with.  This  was  followed  by  a  grand  dinner,  at 
which  the  Queen's  health  was  drunk  by  the  assembled 
guests,  all  standing,  while  the  band  played  "  God  save 
the  Queen." 

During  these  intervening  days  of  alternate  sunshine 
and  shade,  the  young  Queen  was  not  unmindful  of  her 
duties  at  home.  Even  while  she  was  receiving  and 
returning  daily,  warm,  and  hearty  assurances  of  affection 
from  her  own  friends,  she  found  time  to  think  of  her 
subjects,  and  especially  those  of  her  own  sex,  who  were 
not  so  happily  circumstanced,  in  anticipating  an  addition 
to  their  joy.  Only  the  day  before  she  opened  Parliament, 
she  sent  a  donation  of  <£50  to  the  Manor  Hall  Refuge 
for  Destitute  Females  released  from  Prison,  signifying  at 
the  same  time,  in  a  gracious  communication  to  Mrs.  Fry 
— that  devoted  and  noble  friend  of  the  outcast  and 
the  degraded — her  intention  of  continuing  to  support 
her  benevolent  efforts,  in  connection  with  that  truly 
serviceable  Institution. 

The  Prince  was  accompanied  to  England  by  his  father 
and  brother.  They  arrived  at  Calais  on  the  8th  of 
February.  The  Firebrand,  under  the  command  of  Lord 
Clarence  Paget,,  had  been  sent  to  await  the  arrival,  but, 
owing  to  an  adverse  tide,  they  were  obliged  to  sail  in 
one  of  the  ordinary  Dover  steam-boats.  To  this  was 
added  a  strong  gale  of  wind,  coming  from  the  south-east, 
with  a  heavy  sea,  the  result  was  that  the  Royal  passengers 
suffered  somewhat  fearfully  from  the  tossing  and  rolling 
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of  the  vessel.  However,  they  at  last  reached  Dover  in 
safety,  where  they  passed  the  night  and  somewhat  over- 
came the  effects  of  their  rough  voyage.  They  then  pro- 
ceeded on  their  way  to  Canterbury,  where  again  they 
rested,  and  the  Prince  and  his  brother  went  to  the 
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service  at  the  Cathedral  in  the  afternoon.  They  were 
not  expected  to  reach  Buckingham  Palace  till  the  8th,  so 
that  they  had  ample  time  to  recover  themselves  from  the 
after  effects  of  the  sea  voyage,  before  they  began  the 
festivities  which  awaited  them. 
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If  the  Prince  had  entertained  any  doubts  about  the 
feeling  of  the  English  people  towards  him,  they  were 
soon  dispersed,  from  the  time  he  landed  at  Dover,  on  the 
7th  of  February,  1840,  all  the  way  up  to  London.  He 
at  once  saw,  that  the  heart  of  the  nation  was  in  full 
sympathy  with  him.  Writing  to  the  Queen,  he  said, 
"Now  I  am  once  more  in  the  same  country  with  you; 
what  a  delightful  thought  for  me ;  it  will  be  hard  for 
me  to  wait  till  to-morrow  evening Our  re- 
ception has  been  most  satisfactory.  There  were  thousands 
of  people  on  the  quays,  and  they  saluted  us  with 
loud  and  uninterrupted  cheers."  Indeed,  both  at  Dover 
and  Canterbury,  the  Prince  had  to  receive  addresses  and 
show  himself  to  the  people  from  the  balcony. 

Every  town  and  village  seemed  to  turn  out  to  give 
him  a  hearty  welcome,  which  must  have  quickly  dis- 
pelled all  the  feelings  which  had  been  engendered  by 
the  squabbles  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  Perhaps 
these  cheers  had  a  more  cordial  ring  about  them,  and 
were  more  hearty  in  their  tone  when  they  saw  for  them- 
selves, in  the  well-graced,  handsome  young  Prince,  the 
opening  dawn  of  much  home  happiness  for  their  beloved 
Queen,  as  well  as  for  the  ultimate  prosperity  of  her  reign 
over  the  nation. 

It  was  Saturday  afternoon,  the  8th  of  February,  before 
they  reached  Buckingham  Palace.  There  the  Prince 
found  his  bride,  "  standing  with  her  mother  at  the  door, 
ready  to  be  the  first  to  meet  and  greet  him."  The  same 
afternoon  he  took  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy, 
which  were  administered  to  him  by  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
Lord  Cottenham. 

In  the  evening  there  was  a  grand  State  Dinner. 
Sunday  was  a  day  of  rest.  The  Bishop  of  London  con- 
ducted religious  service  in  the  Bow-room,  where  the 
Council  generally  met.  In  the  afternoon  the  Prince 
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paid  visits  to  sonic  of  the  Koyal  Family,  and  was  heartily 
cheered  wherever  he  was  recognised. 

Meantime  there  had  been  a  time  of  great  letter- 
writing  between  one  and  another,  upon  all  the  topics 
which  came  up  for  discussion.  One  of  these  letters  is  so 
important,  as  throwing  light  upon  the  general  character 
of  the  Prince,  that  it  must  not  be  passed  by.  It  is  from 
Baron  Stockmar  to  the  Baroness  Lehzen,  who,  it  will 
be  remembered,  was  one  of  the  Princess  Victoria's 
governesses.  It  is  dated  December  13th,  1839.  The 
Baron  thus  writes : 

"  With  sincere  pleasure,  I  assure  you,  the  more  I  see 
of  the  Prince,  the  better  I  esteem  and  like  him.  His 
intellect  is  so  sound  and  clear,  his  nature  so  unspoiled, 
so  childlike,  so  predisposed  to  goodness  as  well  as  truth, 
that  only  two  external  elements  will  be  required  to  make 
of  him  a  truly  distinguished  Prince.  The  first  of  these 
will  be  the  opportunity  to  acquire  a  proper  knowledge  of 
men  and  of  the  world;  the  second  will  be  intercourse 
with  Englishmen  of  experience,  culture,  and  integrity, 
by  whom  he  may  be  made  thoroughly  conversant  with 

their  nation  and  constitution As  regards  his 

future  relation  to  the  Queen,  I  have  a  confident  hope 
that  they  will  make  each  other  happy  by  mutual  love, 
confidence,  and.  esteem.  As  I  have  known  the  Queen, 
she  was  always  quick  and  acute  in  her  perceptions, 
straightforward ;  moreover,  of  singular  purity  of  heart, 
without  a  trace  of  vanity  or  pretension.  She  will, 
consequently,  do  full  justice  to  the  Prince's  head  and 
heart ;  and,  if  this  be  so,  and  the  Prince  be  really  loved 
by  the  Queen,  and  recognised  for  what  he  is,  then  his 
position  will  be  right  in  the  main,  especially  if  he 
manage  at  the  same  time  to  secure  the  goodwill  of  the 
nation.  Of  course  he  will  have  storms  to  encounter,  and 
disagreeables,  like  other  people,  especially  of  those  of 
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exalted  rank.  But  if  he  really  possess  the  love  of  the 
Queen,  and  the  respect  of  the  nation,  I  will  answer  for  it, 
that  after  every  storm  he  will  come  safely  into  port. 
You  will  therefore  have  my  entire  approval  if  you  think 
the  best  course  is  to  leave  him  to  his  own  clear  head, 
his  sound  feeling,  and  excellent  disposition." 

The  month  of  February  is  noted  for  its  "many 
weathers,"  and  therefore  not  specially  suitable  for  a 
Eoyal  marriage.  The  10th  opened  in  1840  with  cold, 
fog,  and  wet.  But  no  cold  could  chill  the  people's 
ardour,  damp  their  loyalty,  or  becloud  their  vision. 
Never  before  had  such  vast  crowds  assembled  in  St. 
James's  Park  and  its  approaches,  or  in  any  part  of 
England.  Many  expressions  of  "  God  bless  them !"  went 
up  from  the  family  altars  that  day  on  their  behalf. 
From  the  earliest  hours  in  the  morning,  notwithstanding 
the  severity  of  the  weather,  a  dense  crowd  assembled  in 
front  of  Buckingham  Palace,  from  which  it  was  known 
the  procession  was  to  start  for  St.  James's,  where  the 
marriage  ceremony  was  to  be  performed. 

On  the  morning  of  that  day  the  Prince,  with  his  usual 
thoughtfulness  and  devoted  affection,  wrote  to  his  grand- 
mother, and  also  to  his  stepmother,  the  Duchess  of 
Coburg :  "  In  less  than  three  hours  I  shall  stand  before 
the  altar  with  my  dear  bride.  In  these  solemn  moments 
I  must  once  more  ask  your  blessing,  which  I  am  well 
assured  I  shall  receive,  and  which  will  be  my  safeguard 
and  my  future  joy.  1  must  end.  God  be  my  stay.  Your 
faithful  Grandson." 

It  had  been  the  custom  for  Royal  marriages  to  take 
place  in  the  evening,  but  Her  Majesty,  with  that  regard 
for  the  happiness  of  her  people  which  she  has  so  often 
manifested,  had  the  arrangements  made  for  it  to  take 
place  at  noon.  At  a  quarter  before  that  hour  the  bride- 
groom's procession  came  first,  consisting  of  Prince 
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Albert,  his  father,  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  his 
brother,  Prince  Ernest,  and  their  suites.  As  he  descended 
the  grand  staircase,  preceded  by  the  Chamberlain  and 
Vice-Chamberlain,  Controller  of  the  Household,  equerries, 
*;nd  ushers,  he  was  received  with  hearty  applause.  He 
wore  a  British  Field-Marshal's  uniform,  with  the  Collar 
of  the  Garter,  surmounted  by  two  white  rosettes ;  his 
bride's  gift  of  the  George  and  Star,  set  in  diamonds,  on  his 
breast,  and  the  jewel-embroidered  Garter  round  his  knee. 
As  the  Prince  and  his  supporters  entered  his  carriage  he 
received  for  the  first  time  the  same  honour  as  the  Queen, 
and  a  squadron  of  the  Horse  Guards  escorted  them. 

Then  the  Lord  Chamberlain  informed  the  Queen  that 
all  was  ready  for  her.  Six  Royal  carriages  were  waiting. 
Her  Majesty  came  from  her  room,  leaning  on  the  arm  of 
Lord  Uxbridge.  As  she  entered  her  full-dressed  carriage, 
she  was  extremely  pale  and  agitated,  but  the  cheers  of 
the  people  quickened  her  spirits,  brought  the  blush 
to  her  cheeks,  and  the  smiles  to  her  eyes.  She  bowed 
repeatedly  in  response  to  the  joyous  acclamations,  which 
greeted  her  on  every  side  as  the  carriage  moved  off.  All 
the  way  to  St.  James's  Palace,  the  air  was  filled  with 
enthusiastic  cheering,  and  nothing  could  be  seen  but 
the  waving  of  brides'  favours,  and  snow-white  hand- 
kerchiefs. Then  came  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  with  the 
Lord  Chamberlain,  followed  by  a  page  of  honour,  and 
preceded  by  the  great  officers  of  her  household. 

The  Queen  wore  upon  her  head  a  wreath  of  orange 
blossoms,  and  a  veil  of  Honiton,  lace,  with  a  necklace 
and  ear-rings  of  diamonds.  Her  dress  was  of  white  satin, 
with  a  very  deep  trimming  of  Honiton  lace  of  a  similar 
design  to  the  veil.  The  body  and  sleeves  were  richly 
trimmed  with  the  same  material.  The  train  was  of 
white  satin,  and  trimmed  with  orange  blossoms,  as  the 
Queen's  dress.  The  lace  alone  cost  .£1,000,  and  was 
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made  by  the  Queen's  request  in  a  village  near  Honiton. 
Upwards  of  200  persons  were  employed  for  more  tlian 
eight  months  in  making  it.  The  satin  was  made  in 
Spitalfields. 

The  Duchess  of  Kent  and  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland 
were  with  the  Queen  'in  her  carriage,  which  was  driven 
slowly,  so  that  the  people  might  see  the  bride.  An 
escort  of  the  Household  Cavalry  kept  the  crowd  from 
pressing  too  closely. 

At  St.  James's,  the  colonnade  through  which  the 
procession  passed  was  well  arranged  and  fitted  up,  rows 
of  spectators  being  accommodated  on  each  side.  A  host 
of  celebrities,  and  of  fashionable  women,  assembled  there 
as  early  as  ten  o'clock.  Smiles  were  'exchanged  as  the 
band  marched  into  the  court,  playing  the  appropriate 
air,  "  Haste  to  the  Wedding.*'  Many  of  the  grand  func- 
tionaries of  State,  and  favoured  persons  invited  to  view 
the  ceremony,  passed  through  the  colonnade  to  the 
Chapel  Eoyal.  The  first  arrival  was  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland,  escorting  his  two  beautiful  daughters,  the 
Ladies  Elizabeth  and  Evelyn  Leveson  Grower,  to  their 
seats.  They  were  said  to  be  the  prettiest  girls  there, 
and  were  elegantly  dressed  in  trains  of  the  palest  pink, 
trimmed  all  round  with  blush  roses.  The  Bishop  of 
London  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  gravely 
passed,  followed  by  the  Duke  of  Somerset  and  his  hand- 
some Duchess.  Then  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  Earl 
of  Carlisle  and  one  of  his  many  beautiful  daughters,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  in  his  uniform  of  Field-Marshal, 
and  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey. 

At  twenty  minutes  past  twelve  a  flourish  of  trumpets 
and  drums,  gave  notice  of  the  approach  of  the  Royal 
bridegroom.  Soon  after  the  band  played  "  See  the  Con- 
quering Hero  comes  !"  One  who  saw  the  Prince  says  : 
"  Prince  Albert  is  most  prepossessing.  His  features  are 
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regular ;  his  hair  pale  auburn,  of  silken  glossy  quality ; 
eyebrows  well-defined  and  thickly  set,  eyes  blue  and 
lovely ;  nose  well  proportioned,  handsome  mouth,  teeth 
perfectly  beautiful,  small  mustachios,  and  downy  com- 
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plexion.  He  greatly  resembles  the  Queen,  save  that  he 
is  of  a  lighter  complexion ;  still,  he  looks  as  though 
neither  care  nor  sorrow  had  ever  ruffled,  or  cast  a  cloud 
over  his  placid  and  reflective  brow.  There  is  an  un- 
mistakable air  of  refinement  and  rectitude  about  him, 
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and  every  year  will  add  intellectual  and  manly  beauty 
to  his  interesting  face  and  form." 

As  the  Prince  moved  along  he  was  greeted  with  loud 
clapping  of  hands  from  the  men,  and  enthusiastic  waving 
of  handkerchiefs  from  the  assembled  ladies.  In  his  hand 
he  carried  a  Bible  bound  in  green  velvet.  On  his  arrival 
at  the  Chapel,  his  Royal  Highness  was  conducted  to  the 
seat,  provided  for  him  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the 
altar.  Here  he  was  for  a  time  engaged  in  conversation 
with  the  Queen-Dowager. 

At  half-past  twelve,  the  drums  and  trumpets  sounded 
the  National  Anthem,  as  a  prelude  to  the  arrival  of  the 
Queen.  Every  person  rose  as  the  doors  were  opened, 
and  the  E/oyal  procession  slowly  made  its  way  in.  Every- 
thing then  was  most  brilliant.  Floods  of  sunshine  lit  up 
the  grand  costumes  in  which  the  Eoyal  and  distinguished 
persons  were  attired.  The  Princesses  Sophia  Matilda  of 
Gloucester,  Augusta  of  Cambridge,  the  Duchess  of  Cam- 
bridge, little  Princess  Mary,  and  last  the  Duchess  of  Kent 
led  the  way.  Then  the  Dukes  of  Cambridge  and  Sussex. 

Immediately  after  Lord  Melbourne,  who  carried  the 
Sword  of  State,  came  the  Queen  herself,  the  central 
figure,  and  one  of  universal  interest.  She  looked  anxious 
and  excited,  and  with  difficulty  restrained  her  agitated 
feelings.  Her  Majesty's  train  was  borne  by  the  following 
twelve  unmarried  ladies,  the  daughters  of  well-known 
peers  :  Ladies  Adelaide  Paget,  Sarah  Frederica  Caroline 
Villiers,  Frances  Elizabeth  Cowper,  Elizabeth  West, 
Mary  Augusta  Frederica  G-rimston,  Eleanora  Caroline 
Paget,  Caroline  Amelia  Gordon  Lennox,  Elizabeth  Anne 
Georgiana  Dorothea  Howard,  Ida  Hay,  Catherine  Lucy 
Wilhelmina  Stanhope,  Jane  Harriet  Bouverie,  and  Mary 
Charlotte  Howard.  The  bridesmaids  were  all  attired  in 
white.  Their  dresses  were  composed  of  delicate  net, 
trimmed  with  festoons  of  white  roses,  over  slips  of  rich 
gros  de  Naples,  with  garlands  of  white  roses  over  the 
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head.  The  Duchess  of  Sutherland  walked  next  to  the 
Queen,  and  the  ladies  of  the  bedchamber  and  the  maids 
of  honour  closed  the  bride's  procession. 

The  Chapel  Eoyal  was  specially  prepared  and  decorated 
for  the  ceremony. 

On  arriving  at  the  chair,  the  Queen  at  once  knelt  and 
engaged  in  silent  prayer. 

The  Eoyal  and  illustrious  personages  having  all 
taken  their  places,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes  Her 
Majesty  rose,  and  with  the  Prince  advanced  to  the  steps 
of  the  altar.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  then 
began  the  service,  the  Bishop  of  London  making  the 
responses.  The  entire  service  was  precisely  that  of  the 
Church  Liturgy,  the  simple  names  of  "Albert"  and 
"Victoria"  being  used.  To  the  usual  questions  Prince 
Albert  answered  firmly,  "  I  will." 

The  corresponding  inquiries  were  then  addressed  to  Her 
Majesty,  "Victoria,  wilt  thou  have  this  man  to  be  thy 
wedded  husband,  to  live  together  after  God's  ordinance 
in  the  holy  estate  of  matrimony  ?  Wilt  thou  obey  him 
and  serve  him,  love,  honour,  and  keep  him  in  sickness 
and  in  health,  and  forsaking  all  other,  keep  thee  unto 
him,  so  long  as  ye  both  shall  live  ?" 

The  Queen — in  accents  which,  though  full  of  softness 
and  music,  were  audible  at  the  most  extreme  corner  of 
the  chapel — replied,  "  I  will ;"  and  in  so  responding, 
she  "  accompanied  the  expression  with  a  glance  at  his 
Eoyal  Highness,  which  convinced  all  who  beheld  it,  that 
the  heart  was  with  her  words." 

It  may  be  interesting  at  this  stage  to  interpose  an 
anecdote,  to  illustrate  how  truthfully  the  Queen  spoke 
such  words  as  expressing  her  sentiments.  It  appears 
that  a  few  days  before  the  wedding,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  waited  upon  Her  Majesty,  and  inquired  if  it 
was  her  wish,  that  any  alteration  should  be  made  in 
that  portion  of  the  Service,  appointed  in  the  Liturgy,  for 
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the  solemnisation  of  matrimony,  which  included  the 
promise  of  "  obedience" — a  curious  promise  for  the 
Sovereign  of  Great  Britain  to  make  to  her  newly 
naturalised  subject  Prince  Albert,  who  had  just  taken 
the  oath  to  her  as  his  liege  lady.  The  Queen,  according 
to  the  report,  replied  that  "  it  was  her  wish  to  be 
married  in  all  respects  like  any  other  woman,  according 
to  the  revered  usages  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
that,  though  not  as  a  Queen,  as  a,  woman  she  was  ready  to 
promise,  all  things  contained  in  that  portion  of  theLiturgy." 

When  the  Archbishop  inquired,  "  Who  giveth  this 
woman  to  be  married  to  this  man  ?"  the  Duke  of  Sussex 
advanced,  and  holding  the  Queen's  hand,  said,  "  I  do." 
The  Archbishop  then  took  Her  Majesty's  hand,  and 
placed  it  in  that  of  Prince  Albert,  whereupon  the  usual 
forms  of  trothing  faith  were  gone  through.  We  are  told 
also  that  bride  and  bridegroom  spoke  in.  a  tone  of  voice, 
and  with  a  clearness  of  enunciation,  which  are  seldom  to 
be  noticed,  even  among  those  who  move  in  less  exalted 
positions.  Indeed,  one  who  was  present  at  the  ceremony, 
says  that  the  way  Her  Majesty  expressed  the  words 
"love,  cherish,  and  obey,"  were  alike  chaste  and  beau- 
tiful for  their  clearness. 

Prince  Albert  then  took  the  wedding-ring,  which  was 
quite  plain,  off  his  OAvn  finger,  and  gave  it  to  the  Arch- 
bishop. His  Grace  handed  it  back  to  the  Prince,  who 
placed  it  on  his  wife's  finger.  The  Earl  of  Uxbridge 
gave  the  signal  at  that  moment,  and  the  cannon  fired  the 
lloyal  salute,  which  was  answered  by  the  Tower  artillery, 
firing  alternately  with  the  Park  guns,  while  the  bells  in 
London  and  Westminster  rang  out  a  joyous  peal,  telling 
every  citizen  the  glad  news,  that  his  beloved  Sovereign 
had  become  a  wedded  wife. 

When  the  ceremony  was  finished,  the  Queen  quickly 
went  to  the  other  side  of  the  altar,  and  kissed  the 
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Queen-Dowager.  She  then  took  Prince  Albert's  hand, 
which  she  held  as  they  passed  down  the  aisle.  People 
noticed  that  he  held  her  hand,  so  as  to  show  the  wedding- 
ring  on  the  finger  of  his  bride  ;  also  that  the  Queen  had 
lost  all  her  nervousness  and  paleness,  and  that  a  flush  of 
joy  was  upon  her  face  as  she  passed  out  of  the  place. 
Lady  Lyttelton,  one  of  the  ladies-in-waiting,  who  had 
opportunities  of  observing  Her  Majesty,  tells  us :  "  The 
Queen's  look  and  manner  were  very  pleasing,  her  eyes 
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much  swollen  with  tears,  but  great  happiness  in  her 
countenance,  and  her  look  of  confidence  and  comfort 
when  they  walked  away  as  man  and  wife,  was  very 
pleasing  to  see.  I  understand  she  is  in  extremely  high 
spirits  since.  Such  a  new  thing  for  her  to  dare  to  be 
unguarded  in  conversing  with  anybody ;  and  with  her 
frank  and  fearless  nature,  the  restraints  she  had  hitherto 
been  under,  from  one  reason  and  another,  with  every- 
body, must  have  been  most  painful." 

Each  of  the  Eoyal  bridesmaids  received  a  magnificent 
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brooch,  the  gift  of  Her  Majesty.  This  brooch  was  in  tl 
shape  of  a  bird,  the  body  being  formed  entirely  of 
turquoises ;  the  eyes  were  rubies  and  the  beak  a  dia- 
mond ;  the  claws  were  of  pure  gold,  and  rested  on  pearls 
of  great  size  and  value.  The  design  was  furnished  by 
the  Queen  herself. 

The  procession  passed  011  to  the  State  Apartments,  but 
the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert,  with  their  Eoyal  relatives 
and  the  principal  Ministers  of  State  and  Members  of  the 
Privy  Council,  proceeded  to  the  Throne- room,  where  they 
were  joined  by  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York, 
and  the  Bishop  of  London,  where  the  attestation  of  the 
marriage  took  place,  upon  a  splendid  table  prepared  for  the 
purpose.  Her  Majesty  and  Prince  Albert  having  signed 
the  marriage  register,  the  marriage  was  attested  by 
the  Duke  of  Sussex  and  twenty-nine  other  persons.  The 
attestation-book  is  bound  in  rich  purple  velvet,  and  is  in 
the  custody  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Amongst 
the  witnesses  who  signed  at  the  Queen's  Marriage,  was 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  whose  signature  also  appeared 
at  the  attestation  of  her  birth. 

When  all  was  concluded  within  St.  James's,  the  pro- 
cession to  Buckingham  Palace  was  re-fornied.  Prince 
Albert  took  his  place  in  the  carriage  with  her  Majesty, 
while  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland  took  her  place  in 
another  carriage,  with  the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  who  on 
this  occasion  alone  waived  his  official  right  to  be  in  the 
same  carriage  with  her  Majesty.  In  the  Royal  carriage 
the  Queen  occupied  the  place  of  honour,  and  Prince 
Albert  and  the  Duchess  of  Kent  sat  opposite. 

The  wedding-breakfast  was  given  at  Buckingham 
Palace,  the  guests  including  the  various  members  of  the 
Royal  Family,  the  Officers  of  the  Household,  the  Ministers 
of  State,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the 
Bishop  of  London.  The  wedding-cake  was  an  object  of 
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great  attraction.  It  Avas  more  than  nine  feet  in  circum- 
ference, by  sixteen  inches  deep.  It  weighed  three 
hundred  pounds,  and  the  materials  of  which  it  wan 
composed,  cost  one  hundred  guineas.  On  the  top  of  the 
cake,  was  the  figure  of  Britannia,  in  the  act  of  blessing 
the  bride  and  bridegroom.  The  figures  were  nearly  a 
foot  in  height,  and  by  the  feet  of  the  Prince  was  one  of 
a  dog,  intended  to  represent  fidelity,  while  at  the  feet  of 
the  Queen,  were  two  turtle-doves,  denoting  the  felicities 
of  the  marriage  state.  A  Cupid,  beautifully  modelled, 
was  writing  in  a  volume  expanded  on  his  knees,  the  date 
of  the  day  of  the  marriage,  and  various  other  Cupids 
were  disporting  themselves  after  the  manner  of  Cupids. 
There  were  numerous  bouquets  of  white  flowers,  tied 
with  true-lovers'  knots  of  white  satin  riband,  on  the  top 
of  the  cake,  which  were  intended  for  presents  to  the 
guests  at  the  breakfast.  There  were  large  medallions 
upon  shields,  bearing  the  letters  "  V."  and  "  A.,"  and 
supported  by  Cupids  on  pedestals,  while  all  round  and 
over  the  cake,  were  wreaths  and  festoons  of  orange- 
blossom  and  myrtle,  entwined  with  roses. 

In  the  afternoon,  shortly  before  four  o'clock,  the 
young  couple  left  Buckingham.  Palace,  to  spend  a  short 
honeymoon  at  Windsor.  The  Queen's  travelling  dress 
was  of  white  satin,  trimmed  with  swan's-down,  and  she 
wore  a  white  bonnet.  Prince  Albert  was  very  simply 
attired  in  a  plain  travelling  dress.  Just  as  the  pro- 
cession left  the  Palace,  the  sun  shone  out  brightly,  which 
was  taken  as  an  emblem,  of  the  future  happiness,  which 
all  hoped  they  might  enjoy  for  years  to  come.  All  the 
principal  houses  on  the  way  to  Windsor  were  illumi- 
nated, and  crowds  welcomed  the  happy  party.  Opposite 
Eton  College  was  a  brilliant  illumination  of  several 
thousand  variegated  lamps,  representing  the  Pantheon 
of  Athens.  Under  the  Koyal  arms  was  seen  the  motto, 
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Gratulatus  Etonci  Victoria?  et  Alberto.  Triumphal  arches, 
etc.,  were  seen  in  all  directions.  A  splendid  effect  was 
also  created  by  the  dazzling  lights  as  they  played  upon 
the  faces  of  the  multitude.  The  crowd  on  the  Castle- 
hill  was  so  dense  by  half-past  six,  that  it  was  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  a  line  was  kept  clear  for  the  Royal 
carriages.  The  whole  street  was  one  living  mass.  The 
Willis  of  the  houses  glowed  with  crowns,  stars,  and  all 
the  brilliant  devices  which  gas  and  oil  could  supply.  A 
flight  of  rockets  announced  that  the  Queen  had  entered 
Eton.  The  bells  rang  merrily,  and  the  shouts  of  the 
spectators  were  heard  as  the  Royal  party  approached 
the  Castle.  At  twenty  minutes  before  seven  the  Royal 
carriage  arrived  in  the  High  Street,  Windsor,  preceded 
by  the  advanced  guard  of  the  travelling  escort.  The 
shouts  were  loud  and  continuous,  and  from  the  windows 
and  balconies  of  the  houses,  handkerchiefs  were  waved  by 
the  ladies,  whilst  the  gentlemen  huzzaed  and  waved 
their  hats.  The  carriage,  owing  to  the  crowd,  proceeded 
slowly,  the  Queen  and  her  Royal  Consort  bowing  to  the 
people.  Her  Majesty  looked  remarkably  well,  and 
Prince  Albert  seemed  in  the  highest  spirits  at  the 
cordiality  with  which  he  was  greeted.  When  the 
carriage  drew  up  at  the  grand  entrance,  the  Queen  was 
handed  from  it  by  the  Prince  ;  she  took  his  arm  and 
entered  the  Castle.  To  the  Royal  dinner  party  only 
Lady  Sandwich,  the  lady-in-waiting,  the  maids  of  honour, 
the  Hon.  Misses  Cocks  and  Cavendish,  Lord  Torrington, 
Major  Keppel,  and  Mr.  Seymour,  the  groom  and  equerry 
in  waiting,  had  the  honour  of  being  invited. 

A  grand  State  Banquet  was  also  given  to  celebrate  the 
Royal  Wedding  at  St.  James's  Palace,  at  which  the 
Duchess  of  Kent,  the  Earl  of  Erroll,  the  Earl  of  Albe- 
marle,  and  upwards  of  a  hundred  distinguished  persons, 
attended.  The  Queen-Dowager  also  gave  one  at  Marl- 
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>rough  House  to  a  very  distinguished  party.    In  addition 
to  these  Viscount  Melbourne,  Lord  John  Eussell,  Lord 
'almerston,  and  other  Members   of  the  Cabinet,  gave 
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dinners.     The  provincial  towns   also   entered    into  the 
matter  with  great  spirit  for  some  days. 

The  Eoyal  party,  however,  were  only  permitted  to  have 
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one  day,  February  llth,  to  spend  their  honeymoon  to- 
gether at  Windsor,  but  it  was  so  sweet  to  Her  Majesty, 
that  she  wrote  during  the  day  to  Baron  Stockmar,  and 
expressed  her  fulness  of  joy  in  these  words :  "  There  can- 
not  exist  a  dearer,  purer,  nobler  being  in  the  world  than 
the  Prince."  Then,  on  the  12th,  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  the 
Duke  of  Coburg,  the  hereditary  Prince,  and  the  whole 
Court,  joined  the  happy  couple,  who  would  doubtless  have 
been  glad  if  the  exigencies  of  State  could  have  been  re- 
laxed a  little  more.  After  two  more  brief  days  the 
Court  returned  to  London.  On  the  18th  the  Queen  held 
a  Court  at  Buckingham  Palace,  for  the  reception  of  con- 
gratulatory addresses,  from  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
subsequently  she  received  addresses  from  the  London 
clergy,  the  Corporation  of  London,  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, the  Society  of  Friends,  and  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
also  headed  a  deputation  from  Oxford,  with  an  address  to 
Her  Majesty,  from  several  hundred  students  in  their 
College  gowns. 

After  a  brief  sojourn  with  the  happy  couple,  the  Duke 
of  Coburg  left  England,  on  the  28th  February,  to  return  to 
Germany.  This  was  a  great  trial  to  father  and  son, 
thus  to  have  to  part.  Another  severe  trial  for  the  Prince 
occurred  some  weeks  later,  when  he  said  adieu  to  his 
brother  Ernest.  "  They  bade  farewell,  German  student 
fashion,  singing  together  the  parting  song,  Abschied." 
The  brothers  embraced  each  other  affectionately,  "  poor 
Albert  being  pale  as  a  sheet,  and  his  eyes  full  of  tears." 

It  may  be  interesting  to  know  the  articles  of  the  Treaty 
of  the  Marriage  Act.  They  were  as  follows :  Art.  1. 
It  is  concluded  and  agreed  that  the  marriage  between 
Her  Majesty,  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  his  Serene  Highness  the  Prince 
Albert  Francis  Augustus  Charles  Emmanuel  of  Saxe- 
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PRINCE    OF    WALES,  AGED    5    MONTHS. 

(Front  a  Print  by  T.  McLean,  7,  Hay  market,  S.  IV.) 
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Coburg-Gotha,  shall  be  solemnised  in  person  in  that  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
called  Great  Britain,  according  to  the  due  tenour  of  the 
laws  of  England,  and  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Church  of  England,  as  soon  as  may  be  conveniently  be 
done.  2.  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  engages  to  secure  to  his 
Serene  Highness  the  Prince  Albert  Francis  Augustus 
Charles  Emmanuel  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  the  annual 
sum  of  <£30,000  sterling  during  his  life,  whether  he  shall 
survive  Her  Majesty  or  not,  the  said  annual  sum  to  be 
paid  to  his  Serene  Highness  quarterly,  and  the  first  pay- 
ment at  the  above  annual  rate  to  be  made  on  the  fifth 
day  of  April,  1840.  3.  It  is  further  agreed  and  declared 
that  out  of  the  said  annuity  the  Prince  shall  defray  his 
own  expenses,  and  the  charge  of  his  own  establishment. 
And  it  is  moreover  understood  and  agreed,  that  the 
Prince  shall  not  claim  any  other  rights  of  property  in  re- 
spect of  his  being  Consort  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 
The  sons  and  daughters  of  the  said  marriage  shall  be 
brought  up  according  to  the  laws  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  that  respect ;  and  no 
children  of  this  marriage  shall  be  allowed  to  marry  with- 
out the  consent  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  or  of  the 
King  or  Queen  of  the  said  United  Kingdom  for  the  time 
being.  4.  The  present  Treaty  shall  be  ratified  by  Her 
Britannic  Majesty  on  the  one  part  and  their  Serene 
Highnesses  the  reigning  Duke  and  the  Prince  Albert 
Francis  Augustus  Charles  Emmanuel  of  Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha,  on  the  other ;  and  the  ratifications  shall  be  ex- 
changed  at  London  at  three  weeks  from  the  date  thereof. 
In  witness  whereof  the  respective  plenipotentiaries  have 
signed  the  same,  and  have  affixed  the  seal  of  their  arms. 
Done  at  London  the  17th  day  of  February,  in  the  year  oi 
our  Lord,  1840." 

B 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

FIRST   YEARS    OP  WEDDED   LIFE. 

"  Since  first  I  knew  thee,  to  this  hour, 
My  love  hath  deepen'  d  with  my  wiser  sense 
Of  what  in  woman  is  to  reverence  : 
Thy  clear  heart,  fresh  as  e'er  was  forest  flower, 
Still  opens  more  to  me  its  beauteous  dower  !  — 
But  let  praise  hush  —  Love  asks  no  evidence 
To  prove  itself  well  placed  ;  we  know  not  whence 
It  gleans  the  straws  that  thatch  its  humble  bower  : 
We  can  but  say  we  found  it  in  the  heart, 
Spring  of  all  sweetest  thoughts,  arch  foe  of  blame, 
Sower  of  flowers  in  the  dusty  mart, 
Pure  vestal  of  the  poet's  holy  flame, 
This  is  enough,  and  we  have  done  our  part 
If  we  but  keep  it  spotless  as  it  came." 

J.  R.  LOWELL. 


of  the  striking  features  of 
the  times  in  which  we  live,  is 
the  almost  complete  absence  of 
mystery,  which  attends  the 
domestic  life  of  the  Eoyal 
Family.  The  veil  which  has 
so  long  separated  the  doings 
of  the  Sovereign,  and  the 
Princes  and  Princesses  who 
belong  to  her,  has  been 
gradually  drawn  aside  by 
the  hand  of  Her  Majesty,  so  that  her  loving  subjects 
may  the  better  understand  how  it  is,  that  so  much 
peace  and  concord  has  reigned  within  the  Eoyal 
home.  Curiosity  has  often  wanted  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  "  inner  life"  of  the  Eoyal  Family, 
whether  they  ate  and  drank  and  slept  as  other  people. 
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Whether  they  knew  anything  of  the  wants  and  troubles 
of  the  poor,  or  cared  for  the  suffering  and  sad.  Whether 
they  ever  had  any  personal  sorrows,  trials,  or  tempta- 
tions, and  if  so,  how  their  hearts  were  sustained.  To 
all  such  inquiries,  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  quote  the 
words  of  Princess  Alice.  When  speaking  of  her  early 
days,  she  said  ;  "I  ever  look  back  to  my  childhood  and 


PRINCESS  ALICE. 

(From  a  Photo,  ly  A.  Basano>  25,  Old  Bond-street,  W.) 

girlhood  as  the  happiest  time  of  my  life."  A  brilliant  and 
choice  testimony  to  the  character  of  her  early  home  life. 
The  early  days  of  the  wedded  life  of  Her  Majesty  and 
Prince  Albert,  like  all  other  people,  had  sunshine  and 
shadow  blended.  While  the  Royal  pair  were  perfectly 
happy  in  each  other's  love,  they  could  not  make  their 
surroundings  altogether  harmonise  with  their  wishes  and 
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tastes.  The  position  of  the  Prince,  as  everybody  must 
see,  was  one  of  great  difficulty,  and  for  a  time  seemed  to 
be  beyond  the  power  of  any  one  to  render  it  pleasant  and 
satisfactory.  Outside  the  Court,  the  Prince  was  popular, 
but  within  the  charmed  circle,  he  was  by  no  means  con- 
sidered so  favourably.  It  was  difficult  for  those  who  had 
charge  of  the  Palace  to, settle  down  all  at  once  to  the 
new  state  of  things. 

That  this  was  no  easy  task  may  be  readily  imagined,  by 
any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  think  about  it. 
Indeed  we  are  made  sure  of  the  fact,  by  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter,  written  to  Prince  Loewenstein, 
wherein  the  Prince  says  : 

"  In  my  humble  life  I  am  very  happy  and  contented, 
but  the  difficulty  in  filling  my  place  with  the  proper 
dignity  is,  that  I  am  only  the  husband,  not  the  master 
in  the  house." 

This,  however,  did  not  last  long,  for  we  find  in  a  most 
interesting  letter  how  the  matter  was  at  length  settled  : 

"  Thanks  to  the  firmness,  but  at  the  same  time  gentle- 
ness, with  which  the  Prince  insisted  on  filling  his  proper 
position  as  head  of  the  family — thanks  also  to  the  clear 
judgment  and  right  feeling  of  the  Queen,  as  well  as  to  her 
singularly  honest  and  straightforward  nature — but  thanks, 
more  than  all,  to  the  mutual  love  and  perfect  confidence 
which  bound  the  Queen  and  Prince  to  each  other — it  was 
impossible  to  keep  up  any  separation  or  difference  of 
interests  or  duties  between  them.  To  those  who  would 
urge  upon  the  Queen  that,  as  a  Sovereign,  she  must  be 
the  head  of  the  house  and  the  family,  as  well  as  of  the 
State,  and  that  her  husband  was,  after  all,  but  one  of  her 
subjects,  Her  Majesty  would  reply,  that  she  had  solemnly 
engaged  to  '  obey'  as  well  as  to  *  love  and  honour ;'  and 
this  sacred  obligation  she  could  consent  neither  to  limit 
nor  refine  away." 
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In  consequence  of  this  decision,  the  Prince  was,able  to 
form  the  whole  of  his  household  generally  to  his  own 
satisfaction.  This  done,  he  proceeded  to  act  so  wisely 
that  no  one  should  be  able  to  find  fault.  Indeed  he 
laid  down  for  himself  rules  which  some  might  consider 
too  severe,  but  they  gave  evidence  of  his  strict  impar- 
tiality, as  may  be  gathered  by  a  reference  to  the  method 
he  adopted  from  his  own  words,  which  were  these  :  "  To 
sink  his  own  individual  existence  in  that  of  his  wife ;  to 
aim  at  no  power  by  himself,  or  for  himself ;  to  shun  all 
ostentation ;  to  assume  no  separate  responsibility  before 
the  public,"  but,  making  his  position  entirely  a  part  of 
the  Queen's,  "  continually  and  anxiously  to  watch  every 
part  of  the  public  business,  in  order  to  be  able  to  advise 
and  assist  her  at  any  moment  in  any  of  the  multifarious 
and  difficult  questions  brought  before  her.  Sometimes 
political,  or  social,  or  personal,  as  the  natural  head  of 
her  family,  superintendent  of  her  household,  manager  of 
her  private  affairs ;  her  sole  confidential  adviser  in 
politics,  and  only  assistant  in  her  communications  with 
the  officers  of  the  Government."  '• 

At  the  same  time  jt  is  very  evident  the  Prince  never 
took  any  undue  advantage  of  this  acknowledgment.  On 
the  contrary,  he  ever  maintained  a  careful  consideration 
of  everything  calculated  to  inspire  confidence,  in  hia 
anxiety  to  be  considered  as  the  trusted  adviser  of  Her 
Majesty.  To  do  this,  we  are  told — 

"  He  imposed  a  degree  of  restraint  and  self-denial  upon 
his  own  movements,  which  could  not  but  have  been  irk- 
some, had  he  not  been  sustained  by  a  sense  of  the 
advantage  which  the  Throne  would  have  derived  from  it 
He  denied  himself  the  pleasure — which  to  one  so  fondv 
as  he  was,  of  personally  watching  and  inspecting  every 

*  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  answer  to  an  offer  of  com- 
mand  in  the  Army,  "  Speeches,  &c.,  of  the  Prince  Consort,"  p,  71, 
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improvement  that  was  in  progress,  would  have  been  very 
great — of  walking  at  will  about  town.  Wherever  he 
went,  whether  in  a  carriage  or  on  horseback,  he  was 
accompanied  by  his  equerry.  He  paid  no  visits  in  general 
society.  His  visits  were  to  the  studio  of  the  artist,  to 
museums  of  art  and  science,  to  institutions  for  good  and 
benevolent  purposes.  Wherever  a  visit  from  him,  or  his 
presence,  could  tend  to  advance  the  real  good  of  the 
people,  there  his  horse  might  be  seen  waiting ;  never  at 
the  door  of  mere  fashion.  Scandal  itself  could  take  no 
liberty  with  his  name.  He  loved  to  ride  through  all  the 
districts  of  London  where  building  and  improvements 
were  in  progress,  more  especially  when  they  were  such  as 
would  conduce  to  the  health  or  recreation  of  the  working 
classes  ;  and  few,  if  any,  knew  so  well,  or  took  such  an 
interest  as  he  did,  in  all  that  was  being  done  at  any  dis- 
tance, east,  west,  north,  or  south  of  the  great  city — from 
Victoria  Park  to  Battersea — from  the  Regent's  Park  to 
the  Crystal  Palace,  and  far  beyond.  '  He  would  fre- 
quently return/  says  the  Queen,  l  to  luncheon  at  a  great 
pace,  and  would  always  come  through  the  Queen's  dress- 
ing-room, where  she  generally  was  at  that  time,  with 
that  bright,  loving  smile  with  which  he  ever  greeted  her, 
telling  her  where  he  had  been,  what  new  buildings  he 
had  seen,  what  studio,  <fec.,  he  had  visited.  Eiding,  for 
mere  riding's  sake,  he  disliked,  and  said,  *  Es  ennuyirt 
mich  so'  (it  bores  me  so)." 

There  were  some  undoubtedly  who  would  gladly  have 
seen  his  conduct  the  reverse  of  all  this  ;  with  whom 
he  would  have  been  more  popular  had  he  shared 
habitually  and  indiscriminately,  in  the  gaieties  of  the 
fashionable  world — had  he  been  a  regular  attendant 
at  the  race-course ;  had  he,  in  short,  imitated  the  free 
lives,  and  even,  it  must  be  said,  the  vices,  of  the  former 
generations  of  the  Royal  Family.  But  the  country 
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generally  knew  how  to  estimate  and  admire  the  beauty 
of  domestic  life,  beyond  reproach,  or  the  possibility  of 
reproach,  of  which  the  Queen  and  he  set  so  noble  an 
example. 

"  It  is  this  which  has  been  the  glory  and  the  strength 
of  the  Throne  in  our  day,  and  which  has  won  for  the 
English  Court  the  love  and  veneration  of  the  British 
people.  Above  all,  he  has  set  an  example  for  his  children, 
from  which  they  may  be  sure  they  can  never  deviate 
without  falling  in  public  estimation,  and  running  the 
risk  of  undoing  the  work  which  he  has  been  so  instru- 
mental in  accomplishing." 

These  are  weighty  words,  and  come  with  an  authority 
which  ought  not  to  be  called  in  question.  It  is 
"righteousness  which  exalteth  a  nation,"  and  it  is 
righteousness  which  will  alone  exalt  the  individual, 
whether  he  be  a  Prince  or  a  peasant,  a  Queen  or  a  general 
servant,  and  it  becometh,  therefore,  all  the  more  impera- 
tive, for  those  who  desire  the  welfare  of  the  Throne  and 
the  nation,  to  ask  what  they  are  doing  either  to  build  it 
up,  or  pull  it  down.  Virtue  and  godliness  is  prosperity 
and  life,  vice  and  wickedness  is  ruin  and  death,  and 
no  man  or  woman  can  be  truly  loyal  to  the  Sovereign, 
or  a  patriot  to  his  country,  who  by  a  course  of  life  sullies 
its  fair  fame,  dims  its  lustre,  or  darkens  its  character,  by 
deeds  which  degrade  and  demoralise,  either  himself  or 
those  with  whom  he  has  to  do.  That  which  lifts  the 
man  lifts  the  nation,  that  which  lowers  the  man  lowers 
the  nation,  whether  he  be  a  Lord  or  a  shoeblack. 

It  was  well  for  the  nation  that  he  so  resolved.  It 
might,  indeed,  have  been  very  different,  as  the  Quarterly 
Revieiv,  in  January,  1862,  well  observed :  "  Had  the 
Eoyal  Lady  who  bestowed  her  hand  been  less  royally 
noble  in  nature ;  had  there  been  the  slightest  jealousy  of 
his  influence,  or  of  his  personal  participation  in  scenes 
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and  duties  denied  to  the  Crown,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  world  would  have  known  but  little  of  the 
Prince's  powers  for  those  great  departments  of  public 
utility  which  he  made  so  peculiarly  his  own.      There 
were  many  who  chose  to  distort  even  his  best  actions, 
and  twist  his  most  harmless  words  as  antagonistic  to 
British  interests.     Steadfastly,  manfully,   bravely,  and 
patiently  he  bore  it  all,  and  pursued  the  path  of  devotion 
to  philanthropic   and  every   social   movement   for   the 
general  good.     His  wise  resolve  was,  as  he  expressed  it, 
*  to  belong  only  to  the  nation  at  large — free  from  the 
trammels  and  above  the  dissensions  of  political  parties.'  " 
When  Her  Majesty  came  to  the  Throne,  she  entered 
upon  a  legacy  of  things,  some  of  which  were  by  no  means 
calculated  to  work  either  for  the  comfort  or  economy,  of 
her  household  arrangements.     Up   to  that  time  it  had 
been  the  custom,  with  each  change  of  the  Ministry,  to 
change  the  great  officers  of  the  Crown  ;  and  as  they  were 
charged  with  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  household,  and 
did  not  live  at  the  Palace,  there  was  nobody  to  see  that 
anything  was  really  done.     The  Lord  Steward  found  the 
fuel ;  the  Lord  Chamberlain  had  the  fires  lighted ;  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  provided  lamps  ;  the  Lord  Steward, 
the  oil ;  and  as  the  outside  of  the  Palace  was  in  charge 
of  the  Woods  and   Forests,  and   the   inside  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,   the    cleaning   and    mending    of    even   a 
window  was   a   serious   matter,   which   at    times   took 
months  to  accomplish,  while  most  of  the  servants  were 
practically  under  no  control  at  all.    The  result  was,  that 
everybody's  business   proved  to   be   nobody's  business, 
and  the  waste  was  excessive.    Prince  Albert  did  his  best 
to  remedy  this,  but  it  was  not  until  1843,  that  he  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  whole  arrangements  of  the  Palace 
made  over  to  a  single  head,  the  Master  of  the  House- 
bold     It  thus  became  possible  to  exercise  some  kind  of 
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control,  as  well  as  cutting  off  foolish  waste,  without  in- 
terfering with  those  things  which  were  needful  to  secure 
comfort  and  usefulness. 

Up  to  the  time  of  her  marriage  the  Queen  preferred 
living  in  London.     A  country  life  seemed  dull,  but  when 
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Prince  Albert  began  to  manifest  to  her  his  taste  for 
landscape-gardening,  farming,  and  improvements  in  the 
breed  of  horses  and  cattle,  it  soon  made  a  complete  change 
in  their  life  at  Windsor.  It  became  a  great  delight  to 
enter  with  him  into  his  experiments,  varied  as  they  were 
with  pursuing  drawing  and  music  together. 
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Soon  after  her  marriage,  also,  Her  Majesty  manifested 
her  determination  to  elevate  the  habits  and  tone  of 
Court  life  in  more  ways  than  one,  and  in  this  she  was 
heartily  supported  by  the  Prince.  Among  other  customs 
may  be  mentioned  that  of  the  gentlemen  remaining  at 
the  table  for  a  considerable  time  after  dinner,  when  the 
ladies  had  withdrawn.  This  custom  was  never  favour- 
ably regarded  by  the  Queen,  and  in  the  course  of  time 
she  set  her  face  against  it,  and  was  seconded  by  her 
husband,  who  was  a  very  temperate  man,  and  never 
known  to  be  given  to  what  is  called  the  pleasures  of  the 
table.  Lord  Campbell,  after  attending  one  of  the  Eoyal 
dinners,  thus  speaks  :  "  The  Queen  and  the  ladies  with- 
drawing, Prince  Albert  came  over  to  her  side  of  the 
table,  and  we  remained  behind  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  but  we  rose  within  the  hour  from  the  time  of  our 
sitting  down.  A  snuffbox  was  twice  carried  round  and 
offered  to  all  the  gentlemen.  Prince  Albert,  to  my 
surprise,  took  a  pinch." 

How  much  this  has  had  to  do  with  the  banishment 
of  the  practice  of  so-called  gentlemen  drinking  them- 
selves under  the  table,  it  may  be  difficult  to  say,  but  no 
doubt  it  has  helped  to  make  it  no  longer  respectable 
to  do  so. 

The  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  spent  their  first  Easter 
at  Windsor,  and  also  took  the  Sacrament  together  for 
the  first  time.  We  have  already  noticed  the  deep 
religious  convictions  of  the  Prince.  The  Queen  also 
remarks  concerning  the  taking  of  the  Sacrament :  "  The 
Prince  had  a  very  strong  feeling  about  the  solemnity  of 
the  act,  and  did  not  like  to  appear  in  company  either 
the  evening  before  or  on  the  day  011  which  he  took  it, 
and  he  and  the  Queen  almost  always  dined  alone  on 
these  occasions."  Describing  one  of  these  evenings  in 
the  "  Early  Years  of  the  Prince  Consort,"  Her  Majesty 
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says  :  "  We  two  dined  together.  Albert  likes  to  be  quite 
alone  before  he  takes  the  Sacrament.  We  played  part 
of  Mozart's  Kequiem,  and  then  he  read  to  me  out 
of  '  Stunden  den  Andacht'  ('  Hours  of  Devotion')  the 
article  on  '  Selbster  Kentniss'  ('  Self -Knowledge).'  "  In 
how  many  Courts  are  evenings  spent  after  this  fashion, 
or  even  houses  of  the  aristocracy,  middle,  or  humble 
classes  ? 

Strange  to  say,  the  day  after  this  solemn  ceremony, 
the  Prince  had  a  narrow  escape  of  losing  his  life,  during 
the  time  he  was  out  taking  a  ride  on  horseback  in  the 
Home  Park.  It  was  on  Easter  Monday,  April  20th, 
1840.  His  horse  took  fright,  and  suddenly  ran  away  at 
the  top  of  its  speed.  The  Prince  several  times  with 
success  turned  him,  but  could  not  stop  him  on  his  mad 
career.  At  length,  as  the  horse  galloped  along,  the 
Prince  was  knocked  off  its  back  by  coming  in  contact 
with  a  tree.  Fortunately,  considering  the  rapid  pace  at 
which  he  was  going,  he  was  not  very  seriously  hurt. 
The  Queen  witnessed  what  occurred,  but  could  render 
no  assistance.  In  her  Journal  she,  however,  says ; 

"Oh,  how  thankful  I  felt  it  was  no  worse.  His 
anxiety  was  all  for  me,  not  for  himself." 

While  the  Prince  also  said,  some  time  after,  that 
Victoria  was  the  only  person  present,  who  maintained 
composure  and  presence  of  mind. 

The  first  birthday  after  Her  Majesty's  wedding  was 
spent  at  Claremont.  There,  undisturbed  by  the  bustle 
and  stir  of  Court  life,  they  were  enabled  to  enjoy  some 
relaxation  from  the  affairs  of  State.  Day  after  day  they 
walked  about  its  grounds  to  their  great  delight.  While 
doing  this,  however,  it  so  happened  that  one  day  it  came 
on  to  rain,  and  they  had  to  seek  shelter  in  a  cottage 
inhabited  by  an  old  and  solitary  dame,  who,  much  to 
their  amusement,  entertained  her  visitors  with  many 
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stories  touching  the  Princess  Charlotte  and  Prince 
Leopold,  once  the  owners  of  Claremont,  without  dream- 
ing  or  imagining  the  rank  of  her  listeners.  When  the 
Royal  visitors  left  she  lent  them  her  umbrella,  with 
many  strict  injunctions  to  Prince  Albert,  that  it  should 
be  taken  care  of  and  faithfully  returned.  What  she 
thought  when  she  ultimately  became  aware  of  the  high 
station  of  her  visitors,  none  ever  knew. 

One  lovely  evening,  the  10th  of  June,  about  six  o'clock, 
about  four  months  after  the  Queen's  marriage,  the 
Queen  was  driving  out  in  a  low  phaeton  with  her  husband. 
As  they  passed  through  the  Green  Park,  a  mere  lad 
drew  a  pistol  from  his  pocket  and  fired  at  the  Sovereign. 
The  horses  were  startled,  and  the  carriage  stopped,  but 
the  Prince  ordered  the  postilions  to  drive  on.  He 
seized  the  Queen's  hands,  and  asked  her  "  if  the  fright 
had  shaken  her,  but  she  laughed."  The  Royal  pair  now 
distinctly  saw  the  assassin  standing  with  a  pistol  in  each 
hand.  Almost  immediately  he  fired  again.  Prince 
Albert  drew  the  Queen  down  beside  him,  and  the  ball 
passed  over  her  head.  Some  people  seized  the  youth,  and 
he  was  disarmed  and  dragged  away  to  the  police  station. 
The  Queen  stood  up  in  the  carriage  to  show  her  subjects 
that  she  was  not  hurt,  and  then  drove  rapidly  to  her 
mother's  house,  to  be  the  first  to  tell  the  news,  before  any 
exaggerated  version  of  the  attempt  alarmed  the  Duchess. 
Then  Her  Majesty  and  the  Prince  returned  to  the  Park. 
By  this  time  the  event  was  known,  and  crowds  of  people 
received  them  with  enthusiastic  cheers.  Never  had  the 
Park  witnessed  such  a  scene.  All  the  equestrians  in  the 
Row,  both  ladies  and  gentlemen,  formed  themselves  into 
a  guard  of  honour,  and  attended  the  Royal  pair  back  to 
the  Palace  gates.  The  Queen  was  pale  but  composed ; 
8  he  smiled  and  bowed  graciously,  but  when  she  reached 
her  own  apartments  she  burst  into  tears,  For  several 
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days  afterwards  those  loyal  volunteers  escorted  and 
guarded  their  Sovereign.  At  all  the  theatres  that  night 
"  God  save  the  Queen  "  was  sung  enthusiastically. 

The  Houses  of  Parliament  also  came  to  the  Palace  in 
full  dress  in  over  one  hundred  carriages,  and  presented 
an  address  of  congratulation,  which  the  Queen  received 
in  State  seated  on  her  Throne. 

The  would-be  assassin,  Edward  Oxford,  had  been  a 
barman  at  a  public-house  in  Oxford 
Street,  and  was  insane.  He  was  con- 
fined in  Bedlam ;  thence  he  was  sent 
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to  Dartmoor,  but  afterwards  he  was  released  and  went  to 
Australia. 

For  many  days  after  the  dastardly  act,  unbounded 
loyalty  was  manifested  in  all  directions,  which  baffled 
description.  On  the  16th  and  18th  the  Queen  and  Prince 
Albert  went  to  Ascot  Eaces  and  received  a  remarkable 
ovation.  Two  days  later  the  Queen  visited  the  Opera,  when 
her  appearance  was  the  signal  for  a  loyal  demonstration 
of  a  most  striking  character.  The  vast  audience  rose,  the 
National  Anthem  was  sung  with  great  enthusiasm,  the 
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assembly  loudly  cheering  at  the  end  of  each  verse ;  Her 
Majesty  stood  all  the  time,  and  graciously  acknowledged 
the  congratulations  of  the  audience.  When  the  singing 
of  the  Anthem  was  concluded,  Prince  Albert  was  called, 
and  received  three  hearty  cheers. 

We  catch  another  view  of  the  genial  spirit  of  Her 
Majesty  as  she  visits  the  Greenwich  Hospital  on  the  27th 
of  June,  1840.  She  went  down  with  the  Prince  and  suite 
in  the  Admiralty  Barges  from  Whitehall.  After  lunching 
with  the  governor,  Vice- Admiral  Fleming,  they  walked 
through  the  different  halls,  and  inspected  the  dinners 
prepared  for  the  old  tars  who  had  done,  in  days  gone 
by,  valiant  service  m  defence  of  their  country.  Aftei 
grace  had  been  said,  the  Queen  partook  of  the  soup, 
bread,  and  meat  provided  for  the  inmates  of  the  Hospital, 
and  then 'handed  a  piece  of  bread  to  one  of  the  ladies  of 
her  suite.  This  highly  pleased  the  old  sailors ;  they 
were  also  delighted  with  the  affable  manner  of  the  Queenj 
and  the  hearty  and  kind  way  in  which  she  inquired  after 
their  welfare.  In  the  grand  square  1000  pensioners  of 
all  classes  were  drawn  up,  while  800  schoolboys,  with  the 
nurses  and  girls  of  the  establishment,  took  up  their 
postions  in  places  which  had  been  assigned  to  them.  It 
was  a  memorable  day  to  everyone,  and  the  Royal  Visitors 
expressed  themselves  as  much  pleased  with  the  excellence 
of  the  various  arrangements,  which  had  been  made  for 
their  reception. 

Among  the  charming  pictures  of  the  home-life  of  Her 
Majesty,  which  from  time  to  time  have  appeared,  perhaps 
one  of  the  sweetest  is  that  given  by  the  great  musical 
composer  Mendelssohn.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  says  : 
'*  Buckingham  Palace  is,"  as  Grahl  says,  "  the  one  really 
pleasant,  comfortable  English  home  in  which  one  feels 
a  son  aise.  Of  course  I  do  know  a  few  others,  but  yet, 
on  the  whole,  I  agree  with  him.  Joking  apart,  Prince 
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Jbert  had  asked  me  to  go  to  him  on  Saturday  at 
two  o'clock,  that  I  might  try  his  organ  before  I  left 
England.  I  found  him  alone,  and  as  we  were  walking 
away  the  Queen  came  in,  also  alone,  in  a  simple  morning 
Iress.  She  said  she  was  obliged  to  leave  for  Claremont 
in  an  hour,  and  then,  suddenly  interrupting  herself,  ex- 
Limed  ; 

"'But  goodness,  what  a  confusion.'" 
"  For  the  wind  had  littered  the  whole  room,  and  even 
the  pedals  of  the  organ  (which,  by  the  way,  made  a  very 
>retty  feature  of  the  room),  with  leaves  of  music  from  a 
irge  portfolio  that  lay  open.  As  she  spoke  she  knelt 
down  and  began  to  pick  up  the  music.  Prince  Albert 
lelped,  and  I  too  was  not  idle.  Then  Prince  Albert  pro- 
ieded  to  explain  the  stops  to  me,  and  she  said  that  she 
would  meanwhile  put  things  straight.  I  begged  that  the 
rince  would  first  play  me  something,  that  I  might  boast 
ibout  it  in  Germany,  and  he  played  a  chorale,  by  heart, 
ith  the  pedals,  so  charmingly  and  clearly  and  correctly, 
that  it  would  have  done  credit  to  any  professional ;  and 
the  Queen,  having  finished  her  work,  came  and  sat  by 
him  and  listened,  and  looked  pleased.  Then  it  was  my 
turn ;  I  began  my  chorus  from  '  St.  Paul,'  '  How  lovely 
are  the  messengers.'  Before  I  had  got  to  the  end  of  the 
first  verse  they  had  both  joined  in  the  chorus,  and  all  the 
time  Prince  Albert  managed  the  stops  so  cleverly  for 
me  ....  and  all  by  heart,  that  I  was  really  quite 
enchanted.  Then  the  young  Prince  of  Gotha  came  in, 
and  there  was  more  chatting,  and  the  Queen  asked  if  I 
had  written  any  new  songs,  and  said  she  was  very  fond 
of  singing  my  published  ones. 

" '  You  should  sing  one  to  him,'  "  said  Prince  Albert, 
"  and  after  a  little  begging  she  said  she  would  try  the 
Friiblingslied  in  B  flat,  if  it  is  still  here,'  she  added, 
'  for  all  my  music  is  packed  for  Claremont.' 
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/'Prince  Albert  went  to  look  for  it,  but  came  bad 
saying  it  was  already  packed. 

"  '  But  we  might  perhaps  unpack  it?'  said  I. 

" '  We  must  send  for  L ,'   she  said.     (I  did  not 

catch  the  name.) 

"  So  the  bell  was  rung,  and  the  servants  sent  after  it, 
but  without  success,  and  at  last  the  Queen  went  herself, 
and  whilst  she  was  gone,  Prince  Albert  said  to  me : 

"'  She  begs  you  will  accept  this  present  as  a  remem- 
brance,' and  gave  me  a  case  with  a  beautiful  ring,  01 
which  is  engraved  '  V.E..,  1842.'  Then  the  Queen  carnt 
back  and  said : 

" '  Lady is  gone,  and  has  taken  all  my  things 

with  her.     It  is  really  most  annoying.'  " 

However,  Mendelssohn  begged  that  she  might  not  be 
the  sufferer,  and  after  some  consultation  Prince  Albert 
said: 

"  She  will  sing  you  something  of  G-luck's." 

They  then  proceeded  to  the  Queen's  sitting  room, 
where  there  stood  by  the  piano  almighty  rocking  horse, 
and  two  great  bird-cages.  The  walls  were  decorated 
with  pictures  ;  beautifully  bound  books  lay  on  the  tables, 
and  music  on  the  piano.  Mendelssohn  found  among  the 
music  a  set  of  songs  of  his  own,  and,  first  sending  away 
the  parrot,  "  for  he  will  scream  louder  than  I  can  sing," 
the  Queen  sang,  "Schoner  und  Schoner  schnmckt  sie," 
quite  charmingly,  in  strict  time  and  tune,  but  with  one 
slight  error.  Mendelssohn  confessed  that  the  song  was 
not  his,  but  his  sister  Fanny's  ;  and  she  then,  with  some 
doubt,  undertook  to  try  to  sing  his  "  Pilger  Spruch.  Lass 
dich  nur,"  which  she  did  quite  faultlessly,  and  witlr 
charming  feeling  and  expression.  "  I  thought  to  myself, 
one  must  not  pay  too  many  compliments  on  such  an 
occasion,  so  I  merely  thanked  her  a  great  many  times, 
on  which  she  said : 
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"  '  Oh,  if  only  I  had  not  been  so  frightened,  generally 
I  have  such  a  long  breath/ 

"  Then  I  praised  her  heartily,  and  with  the  best  con- 
science in  the  world,  for  just  that  part,  with  the  long  C  at 
the  close,  she  had  done  well,  and  taking  the  three  notes 
next  to  it  all  in  the  same  breath,  as  we  seldom  hear  it 
done,  and  therefore  it  amused  me  doubly  that  she 
herself  should  have  begun  about  it.  Afterwards  the 
Prince  sang  *Es  ist  ein  Schnitter,'  and  Mendelssohn 
improvised  till  it  was  time  for  Her  Majesty  to  start  for 
Claremont,  no  doubt  much  to  the  pleasure  of  his  Eoyal 
hearers  " 
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THE    EOYAL    NUESEEY. 

"  Ob,  joy  no  heart  could  e'er  forget 

The  hour  of  peril  past 
When  first  my  gaze  the  mother's  met, 

Upon  our  first-born  cast. 
Her  look,  that  woke  a  thousand  thoughts, 

But  one  all  thoughts  above, 
Revealing  that  blest  miracle, 
A  mother's  wondrous  love." 

ROWLAND  BROWN. 

there  was  reason  to 
anticipate  that  an  heir  to 
the  Throne  would  soon 
be  born,  the  Prince  urged 
Baron  Stockmar  to  again 
take  up  his  abode  in  the 
Royal  house,  his  skill  as 
a  physician  being  con- 
sidered very  great.  With 
regard  to  the  infant's  first 
nurse,  it  may  be  well  to 
know  this  wise  man's 
opinions.  Writing  to  the 
Prince,  he  said  :  "Impress 
upon  Anson  the  necessity  of  conducting  this  affair  with 
the  greatest  conscientiousness,  for  a  man's  education 
"begins  the  first  day  of  his  life" 

The  Prince  had  been  appointed  Regent  in  case  of  the 
Queen's  death.  This  was  a  very  significant  tribute  by 
the  country  to  the  knowledge  it  had  by  that  time  gained 
of  his  character. 
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The  Prince,  indeed,  had  made  his  way  with  all  classes, 
even  with  those  who  at  first  looked  shy  at  him.  He  was 
conciliatory  and  judicious.  How  he  had  made  his  way 
in  the  public  esteem  may  be  gathered  from  a  remark 
which  Melbourne  made  to  the  Queen  on  the  Regency 
Bill :  "  Three  months  ago  they  would  not  have  done  it 
for  him  ;  it  is  entirely  his  own  character."  The  Dulre  of 
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Wellington  was  so  completely  won  over,  that  he  added  : 
"  Let  the  Queen  put  the  Prince  where  she  likes,  and 
settle  it  herself ;  that  is  the  best  way."  His  Grace  also 
made  short  work  of  questions  of  State  etiquette,  and  when 
Lord  Albemarle,  Master  of  the  Horse,  held  out  about  his 
right  to  sit  in  the  Sovereign's  coach  on  State  occasions,  he 
said,  on  being  asked  for  his  opinion :  "  The  Queen  can 
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make  Lord  Albeinarle  sit  at  the  top  of  the  coach,  under 
the  coach,  behind  the  coach,  or  wherever  else  her  Majesty 
pleases." 

"  When  I  was  first  married,"  says  the  Queen,  in  a 
memorandum  inserted  in  the  "Prince  Consort's  Life," 
"we  had  much  difficulty  on  this  subject,  much  bad  feeling 
was  shown,  several  members  of  the  Eoyal  Family  showed 
bad  grace  in  giving  precedence  to  the  Prince,  andr'the  late 
King  of  Hanover  positively  resisted  doing  so.  ... 
When  the  Queen  was  abroad,  the  Prince's  position  was 
always  a  subject  of  negotiation  and  vexation:  the 
position  accorded  to  him  the  Queen  always  had  to 
acknowledge  as  a  grace  and  favour  bestowed  upon  her 
by  the  Sovereigns  whom  she  visited.  While,  in  1856, 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  treated  the  Prince  as  a 
Eoyal  personage,  his  uncle  declined  to  come  to  Paris, 
because  he  would  not  give  precedence  to  the  Prince; 
and  on  the  Rhine,  in  1845,  the  King  of  Prussia  would 
not  give  the  place  to  the  Queen's  husband  which  common 
civility  required,  because  of  the  presence  of  an  Archduke, 
the  third  son  of  an  uncle  of  the  reigning  Emperor  of 
Austria,  who  would  not  give  the  pas,  and  whom  the 
King  would  not  offend.  The  only  legal  position  in 
Europe,  according  to  international  law,  which  the  hus- 
band of  the  Queen  enjoyed,  was  that  of  a  younger  brother 
of  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg,  and  this  merely  because  the 
English  law  did  not  know  of  him."  This,  however,  was 
in  due  time  settled,  as  we  have  seen  elsewhere. 

Meantime,  in  spite  of  all  the  difficulties,  gradually 
every  year  seemed  to  add  to  the  happiness  of  the  Eoyal 
pair.  We  can  judge  of  this  from  the  testimony  of  those 
who  were  permitted  to  come  in  close  contact  with  them. 
The  Hon.  Miss  Liddell,  afterwards  Lady  Bloomfield,  one 
of  the  maids  of  honour  in  1842,  tells  us :  "  I  arrived 
here  (Windsor  Gastle)  about  five  o'clock,  and  was 
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imediately  shown  Tip  to  my  rooms,  which  aie  warm 
and  comfortable.  Shortly  after,  Matilda  Paget,  who 
arrived  just  before  me,  came  to  me  and  took  me  to  Lady 
Lyttelton,  the  lady-in-waiting,  who  received  me  kindly. 
I  remained  some  time  in  her  room,  and  then,  when  I 
returned  to  my  own,  Baroness  Lehzen  came  to  me, 
bringing  me  my  badge,  which,  as  you  know,  is  the 
Queen's  picture  surrounded  with  brilliants  on  a  red  bow. 
I  am  to  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty  in  the  corridor 
before  dinner.  I  have  a  nice  sitting-room  with  a  piano- 
forte. I  hear  the  duties  are  very  easy,  and  that  except 
at  meals,  or.  when  the  Queen  sends  for  us,  we  may  sit 
quietly  in  our  rooms,  which  is  just  what  I  like.  The 
Castle  is  being  prepared  for  the  King  of  Prussia's  visit, 
and  is  full  of  workpeople.  ...  I  went  downstairs  with 
Lady  Lyttelton  and  Miss  Paget,  and  we  waited,  as  is 
customary,  in  the  corridor,  near  the  door  which  leads  to 
the  Queen's  apartments.  When  Her  Majesty  came, 
Lady  Lyttelton  presented  me,  and  I  kissed  hands  on  my 
appointment  as  maid  of  honour.  The  Queen  asked 
graciously  after  you  and  Minnie.  We  then  went  into 
dinner,  and  after  dinner  Her  Majesty  talked  to  me  for 
some  time,  asked  me  about  my  family,  journey,  &c.,  &c. 
The  Duchess  of  Kent  was  also  very  kind,  and  desired  to 
be  remembered  to  you  and  my  sisters.  We  were  quite 
a  small  party,  consisting  merely  of  the  household.  In 
the  evening  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert,  and  some  of 
the  others,  played  a  round  game,  whilst,  as  I  had  asked 
Miss  Paget  to  take  the  first  waiting,  I  sat  quietly  work- 
ing near  Baroness  Lehzen,  who  is  very  amiable  to  me. 
....  The  hours  are  very  regular — breakfast  at  ten, 
lunch  at  two,  dinner  at  eight.  There  is  a  room  down- 
stairs where  we  are  allowed  to  receive  our  relations  and 
friends,  but  they  must  not  come  upstairs.  ....  Being 
maid  of  honour  in  waiting  to-day,  I  had  to  place  the 
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bouquet  beside  Her  Majesty  when  slie  sat  down  to  dinner, 
and  sat  next  the  gentleman  to  the  Queen's  right.  ...  I 
had  to  play  at  Naiujaune,  or  some  such  game,  after 
dinner.  I  did  not  know  it  the  least,  but  soon  learnt.  I 
made  some  mistakes  at  first,  but  luckily  always  to  my 
own  disadvantage,  which  delighted  Prince  Albert,  who 
is  charmed  whenever  any  one  fails  to  claim  the  forfeits 
or  prizes.  I  suppose  I  may  consider  myself  very  lucky, 
as  I  got  up  having  won  exactly  threepence.  We  are 
obliged  to  have  a  supply  of  new  shillings,  sixpences, 
fourpeunies,  and  penny  pieces." 

In  anticipation  of  the  important  event  of  a  probable 
birth,  the  Court  removed  to  Windsor  on  the  13th,  and 
on  the  21st  of  November  the  Princess  Royal  was  born 
at  Buckingham  Palace  at  1.40  p.m.  In  the  Queen's 
Chamber  were  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  Prince  Albert,  and 
the  medical  men,  the  nurses,  and  some  of  the  ladies  of 
the  bedchamber.  In  the  next  apartment  were  the  Duke 
of  Sussex,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, Lord  Palmerston,  Lord  Erroll,  Lord  Albeuiarle, 
Lord  John  Russell,  and  other  Privy  Councillors,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  be  present.  At  ten  minutes  before  two 
Mrs.  Lilly  entered  the  antechamber,  where  the  Privy 
Councillors  were  assembled,  with  the  "  young  stranger" 
— a  beautiful,  plump,  and  healthful  Princess — wrapped 
in  flannel,  in  her  arms.  Sir  James  Clark  followed  the 
nurse.  The  babe  was  laid  upon  the  table,  but  the  loud 
tones  in  which  she  manifested  her  displeasure  at  being 
made  "  the  observed  of  all  observers,"  while  they  proved 
the  soundness  of  her  lungs  and  the  maturity  of  her 
frame,  rendered  it  advisable  that  she  should  be  at  once 
returned  to  her  chamber.  Prince  Albert  received  the 
congratulations  of  all  present.  Then  the  officials  retired 
to  spread  the  happy  news.  The  Tower  guns  were  fired 
in  honour  of  the  event.  According  to  reports  at  the 
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me,  Prince  Albert  expressed  a  fear  that  the  people 
might  be  disappointed,  whereupon  the  Queen  reassured 
him  by  saying,  "  Never  mind  ;  the  next  shall  be  a  boy," 
adding  that  she  hoped  she  might  have  as  many  children 
as  her  grandmother,  Queen  Charlotte.  The  Queen  has 
in  her  Journal  told  us  that  the  Prince  at  that  time  was 
content  to  sit  by  her  in  a  darkened  room,  to  read  to  her, 
and  write  for  her.  No  one  but  himself  ever  lifted  her 
from  her  bed  to  her  sofa,  and  he  always  helped  to  wheel 
her  on  her  bed  or  sofa  into  the  next  room.  For  this 
purpose  he  would  come  instantly  when  sent  for,  from 
any  part  of  the  house.  His  care  for  her  was  like  that  of 
a  mother,  nor  could  there  be  a  kinder,  wiser,  more  judi- 
cious nurse. 

The  result  was,  that  the  recovery  of  Her  Majesty  was 
very  rapid,  and  they  were  able  to  pass  the  Christmas 
merrily  and  happily  in  Royal  State  within  Windsor 
Castle,  with  their  young  babe.  On  the  20th  of  January 
the  Queen  had  to  go  back  to  London  to  open  Parliament 
on  the  23rd  January,  1841.  Prince  Albert,  in  the 
uniform  of  a  Field-Marshal,  entered  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  took  his  seat  on  the  chair  of  State  apportioned  for 
him  on  the  left  of  the  Throne.  "  I  told  Albert,"  wrote 
the  Queen,  "  that  formerly  I  was  too  happy  to  go  to 
London,  and  wretched  to  leave  it ;  and  how,  since  the 
blessed  hour  of  my  marriage,  and  still  more  since  the 
summer,  I  dislike,  and  am  unhappy,  to  leave  the 
country,  and  could  be  content  and  happy  never  to  go  to 
town.  This  pleased  him.  The  solid  pleasures  of  a 
peaceful,  quiet,  yet  merry  life  in  the  country,  with  my 
inestimable  husband  and  friend,  are  far  more  durable 
than  the  amusements  of  London,  though  we  don't 
despise  or  dislike  these  sometimes." 

It  may  not  be  amiss  just  here  to  refer  to  a  curious 
incident,  which  took  place  the  day  after  the  birth  of  the 
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Princess  Boyal,  and  which  occasioned  a  great  stir  at  the 
time.  It  was  as  follows  : 

"  On  the  very  day  after  the  birth  of  the  Princes?, 
'  the  boy  Jones' — who  seems  to  have  had  a  mania  for 
entering  Buckingham  Palace — was  found  concealed 
under  a  sofa  in  a  room  next  to  the  Queen's.  As  it  was 
not  the  first  time  he  had  entered,  he  was  questioned 
how  he  had  come  there,  and  he  impudently  replied,  '  The 
same  way  as  before,'  adding  that  he  could  find  his  way 
in  at  any  time  he  pleased.  It  was  believed  that  he 
scaled  the  garden  wall,  and  effected  an  entrance  through 
one  of  the  windows.  On  the  previous  occasion  on  which 
he  was  caught  by  the  police- sergeant  on  duty,  he  was 
found  about  one  A.M.  crouched  in  a  recess,  with  his  shoes 
off.  He  boasted  that,  screened  by  some  article  of  fur- 
niture, he  had  listened  for  some  time  to  the  conversation 
of  the  Queen  and  her  Eoyal  Consort.  Jones  was  taken 
to  the  Home  Office.  Being  deemed  too  young  for  serious 
punishment,  he  was  committed  to  the  House  of  Correction, 
To  thill  Fields,  for  three  months.  He  behaved  remarkably 
well  while  in  prison.  After  his  release  he  was  induced 
to  become  an  apprentice  for  five  years  on  board  a  vessel 
bound  for  Australia,  where  he  became  a  steady  seaman." 

Two  days  after  the  birth  of  the  Princess  Royal,  Prince 
Albert,  who  had  been  studying  the  English  Laws  and 
Constitution  with  Mr.  Selwyn,  a  noted  barrister,  excused 
himself  by  saying :  "  I  fear  I  cannot  read  any  law  to- 
day, there  are  so  many  constantly  coming  to  congratu- 
late ;  but  you  will  like  to  see  the  little  Princess  ?" 
Prince  Albert  then  took  Mr.  Selwyn  into  the  nursery, 
where  the  baby  was  asleep.  "  The  next  time  we  read," 
he  said,  "  I  think  it  must  be  on  the  rights  and  duties  of 
a  Princess  Eoyal." 

We  get  a  glance  of  the  ordinary  habits  of  the  Eoyal 
Household  from  what  Her  Majesty  herself  tells  us ; 
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"They  breakfasted  at  nine,  and  took  a  walk  every 
morning  soon  afterwards.  Then  came  the  usual  amount 
of  business  (far  less  heavy,  however,  than  now)  ;  besides 
which  they  drew  and  etched  a  great  deal  together,  which 
was  a  source  of  great  amusement,  as  they  had  the  plates 
'  bit'  in  the  house.  Luncheon  followed  at  the  usual  hour 
of  two  o'clock.  Lord  Melbourne,  who  was  generally 
staying  at  the  house,  came  to  the  Queen  in  the  after- 
noon, and  between  five  and  six  the  Prince  usually  drove 
her  out  in  a  pony  phaeton.  If  the  Prince  did  not  drive 
the  Queen,  he  rode  ;  in  which  case  she  took  a  drive  with 
the  Duchess  of  Kent,  or  the  ladies.  The  Prince  also 
read  aloud  most  days  to  the  Queen.  The  dinner  was 
at  eight  o'clock,  and  always  with  the  company.  In  the 
evening  the  Prince  played  at  double  chess,  a  game  of 
which  he  was  very  fond,  and  which  he  played  extremely 
well. 

To  meet  the  demands  made  upon  him,  the  young 
Prince  gave  himself  to  the  very  diligent  study  of  the 
English  Constitution.  Very  early  after  his  marriage 
there  was  a  great  strain  upon  him.  There  were  levees, 
drawing-rooms,  presentations,  addresses,  and  other 
public  ceremonials.  "I  find  it  very  difficult,"  he 
writes,  "  to  acclimatise  myself  completely.  The  late 
hours  are  what  I  find  it  most  difficult  to  bear.  It  is  not 
to  be  told  what  a  quantity  of  presentations  I  have,  and 
how  many  people  I  must  become  acquainted  with ;  I 
cannot  yet  remember  the  faces,  but  this  will  come  right." 
Those  who  were  best  acquainted  with  him  during  this 
time  declared  that  he  was  winning  his  way,  and  behaving 
in  his  difficult  position  extremely  well. 

Frequently  the  evening's  amusement  of  the  Royal  pair 
was  music.  Of  this  Lady  Bloomfield  writes  :  "  We  had 
another  charming  evening  with  the  Queen  and  Prince 
last  night  in  their  private  apartment,  and  played  till 
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eleven  o'clock.  These  practices  must  be  very  improving, 
and  it  is  fortunate  that  Matilda  Paget  and  I  read  music 
with  facility,  for  we  generally  have  to  play  overtures 
and  classical  pieces  at  sight.  Last  night  we  played 
Beethoven's  *  Septuor,'  and  the  Queen  observed  it  was 
quite  a  relief  to  find,  when  we  came  to  the  last  bar,  that 
we  were  all  playing  together,  for  had  any  of  us  gone 
wrong  it  would  have  been  rather  difficult  to  find  one's 
place  again.  I  enjoy  nothing  so  much  as  seeing  the 
Queen  in  that  nice  quiet  way,  and  I  often  wish  that 
those  who  don't  know  Her  Majesty  could  see  how  kind 
and  gracious  she  is  when  she  is  perfectly  at  her  ease, 
and  able  to  throw  off  the  restraint  and  form,  which  must 
and  ought  to  be  observed  when  she  is  in  public." 

Nor  are  we  confined  to  the  reports  of  those  only  living 
directly  within  the  Royal  circle.  We  find  the  same 
testimony  spontaneously  springing  up  from  other  quar- 
ters. For  instance,  in  the  Diary  of  the  Seventh  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  for  1838,  edited  by  Mr.  Hodder,  we  find  the 
following  significant  allusion  to  the  home-life  of  the 
Queen ; 

«  October  llth,  1838,  Windsor  Castle.— Here  for  a  few- 
days,  by  desire  of  Her  Majesty,  unquestionably  a  great 
honour,  which  demands  all  gratitude  and  loyalty  from 
us.  We  have  the  mornings  to  ourselves,  and  the  beauty 
and  magnificence  of  the  place,  the  fineness  of  the  weather, 
and  the  comfort  of  the  apartments,  enable  us  to  pass  the 
time  very  agreeably. 

"  12th.  A  noble  ride  yesterday  through  the  Park  with 
Her  Majesty  and  train.  The  order  of  the  ride  and  the 
arrangements  at  dinner  the  same  as  usual ;  in  fact,  the 
same  since  Her  Majesty  mounted  the  Throne.  No  ride 
to-day,  the  Queen  had  a  bad  cold. 

"  I  should  be  most  ungrateful  if  I  did  not  feel  and 
speak  of  her  condescension  and  kindness  with  the  warmest 
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affection  and  loyalty ;  from  the  hour  she  became  Queen 
to  the  present  day,  I  and  mine  have  received  one  invari- 
able succession  of  friendly  and  hospitable  acts,  bestowed 
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with  a  degree  of  ease,  good-humour,  and  considerate- 
ness,  which  would  be  captivating  in  any  private  person. 
She  manifests  a  desire  to  make  her  favours  as  pleasant 
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&s  they  are  honourable ;  and  in  most  instances  (strange 
lo  be  said  of  a  Court)  she  is  successful. 

u\btli.  Weather  very  bad.  Cold  in  the  extreme. 
Yesterday  (Sunday)  Queen  did  not  attend  Chapel  nor 
walk  on  the  Terrace.  The  difference  of  the  day  was 
marked  in  the  evening  by  the  absence  of  music  at  dinner 
and  afterwards,  and  no  whist  for  the  Duchess  of  Kent. 
I  am.  agreeably  surprised  here  by  the  civility  of  the 
servants,  the  ready  attendance,  the  ease  with  which  every- 
thing is  procured ;  above  all,  the  comfort  of  the  house ; 
it  has,  conjoined  with  all  its  magnificence,  the  arrange- 
ments and  convenience  of  a  private  dwelling.  Let  me 
see,  the  hours  were  ten  o'clock  for  breakfast,  unless  it 
was  preferred  to  breakfast  in  one's  own  room;  two 
o'clock  for  luncheon  ;  a  ride,  or  a  drive,  at  three  o'clock 
for  two  hours  or  so ;  dinner  at  half-past  seven.  A 
military  band  at  dinner,  the  Queen's  band  after  dinner 
filled  up,  and  very  necessarily,  the  pauses  of  conversation. 
We  sat.  till  half-past  eleven  at  a  round  table,  then  went 
to  bed." 

Nor  was  this  all,  the  reference  made  by  his  Lordship 
to  the  Sabbath  brings  out  another  important  fact  in 
connection  with  Her  Majesty's  well-known  regard  for  the 
sanctity  of  the  Sabbath,  and  at  the  same  time  her 
careful  consideration  for  others.  It  appears  that  a  large 
number  of  important  guests  were  expected  to  dine  at 
Windsor  Castle,  and  as  the  music  was  of  special  im- 
portance on  such  occasions,  its  rehearsal  became  impe- 
rative. The  Sunday,  however,  came  between  the  time 
arranged,  and  found  the  performers  unprepared.  The 
conductor,  therefore,  resolved  to  use  that  day  for  an  extra 
rehearsal,  never  thinking  any  of  the  players  would  raise 
any  objection.  So  he  ordered  the  men  to  attend ;  when, 
to  his  surprise,  he  found  that  two  German  WesleyanSj 
who  had  scruples  of  conscience  in  the  matter,  re- 
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fused  to  attend.  He  threatened  to  dismiss  them,  but 
they  were  firm,  and  stayed  away  throughout  the  Sabbath. 
When  they  appeared  on  the  Monday  morning,  they  were 
greeted  with  violent  language,  and  told  to  go  about  their 
business.  They  did  so,  and  walked  away  downcast  at 
losing  their  situations.  Soon  after  leaving  the  Castle, 
they  happened  to  meet  the  Bishop  of  London,  who 
stopped  his  carriage.  After  hearing  their  story,  the 
Bishop  promised  to  mention  it  to  the  Queen.  It  was 
not  long  ere  the  leader  was  summoned  into  the  Royal 
presence ;  and  on  being  asked  what  had  become  of  the 
two  players,  he  explained  how  their  "  absurd  religious 
scruples"  had  led  to  their  dismissal.  The  Queen  at  once 
gave  a  command,  that  the  discharged  players  should 
be  restored  to  their  places,  adding,  with  emphasis 
worthy  of  her  noble  spirit,  "  I  will  have  no  more  persecu- 
tion in  my  service  for  conscience*  sake,  and  I  will  have 
no  more  rehearsals  on  Sunday" 

The  joy  of  their  home  life,  however,  was  doomed  to 
receive  a  shock  even  in  its  early  days.  It  so  happened 
that  the  day  before  the  Princess  Eoyal  was  christened, 
the  Prince  was  skating  on  the  ice  which  covered  the 
sheet  of  water  in  the  grounds  of  Buckingham  Palace, 
when  he  slipped  and  fell  in.  Fortunately  he  had  learnt 
to  swim,  and  after  being  two  or  three  minutes  in  the 
water,  he  managed  to  get  out  of  danger.  Writing  of  the 
occurrence  to  the  Duchess  of  Coburg,  he  said ;  "  Victoria 
was  the  only  person  who  had  presence  of  mind  to  lend 
me  assistance,  her  lady  being  more  occupied  in  screaming 
for  help.  The  shock  from  the  cold  was  extremely  pain- 
ful, and  I  cannot  thank  Heaven  enough  that  I  escaped 
with  nothing  but  a  severe  cold." 

The  day  after  the  accident  (Nov.  10th,  1840),  it  being 
also  the  anniversary  of  the  Queen's  Marriage,  her  first- 
born child  was  christened  in  the  Throne  Room  of 
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Buckingham  Palace.  The  sponsors  were  the  Dowager 
Queen  Adelaide,  the  Duchess  of  Kent  and  Gloucester,  the 
King  of  the  Belgians,  and  the  Dukes  of  Sussex  and  of 
Saxe-Coburg.  She  received  the  name  of  Victoria  Adelaide 
Mary  Louisa. 

Prince  Albert  wrote  to  the  Dowager-Duchess  of 
Gotha :  "  The  christening  went  off  very  well ;  your  little 
great-grand-daughter  behaved  with  great  propriety  and 
like  a  Christian.  She  was  awake,  but  did  not  cry  at  all, 
and  seemed  to  crow  with  immense  satisfaction  at  the 
lights  and  brilliant  uniforms,  for  she  is  very  intelligent 
and  observing." 

The  summer  after  the  Princess  Eoyal  was  christened, 
the  Queen  and  her  husband  entered  heartily  into  the 
pleasures  of  the  people  with  much  zest.  Among  these, 
she  listened  to  the  sweet  music  of  the  Opera,  and 
witnessed  the  performance  of  the  great  French  actress 
Rachel.  Mrs.  Oliphant  has  said,  of  this  period,  that 
Her  Majesty  was  in  the  foreground  of  the  national  life, 
affecting  it  always  for  good,  and  setting  an  example  of 
purity  and  virtue.  The  theatres  to  which  she  went,  and 
with  which  she  and  her  husband  enjoyed,  were  purified 
by  her  presence;  evils  which  had  been  the  growth  of 
years  thus  disappearing  before  the  face  of  the  pure  Queen. 

In  July,  1841,  the  Parliament  was  dissolved  owing  to  a 
defeat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  a  vote  of  want  of 
confidence  proposed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel.  On  the  re- 
assembling in  August,  the  Ministers  found  themselves 
in  a  minority  of  91  in  a  House  of  629  Members.  Lord 
Melbourne  and  his  colleagues,  therefore,  resigned  office. 
The  parting  of  the  Queen  with  the  Premier,  for  whom 
she  had  so  often  manifested  such  admiration,  was  very 
trying  on  both  sides.  His  Lordship,  however,  did  his 
best  to  soften  down  the  trial  of  the  first  change  of 
Ministers  in  her  reign  by  saying :  "  For  four  years  I 
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lave  seen  you  every  day;  but  it  is  so  different  from 
vhat  it  would  have  been  in  1839.     The  Prince  under- 
jtands  everything  so  well,  and  has  a  clever,  able  head.'* 
This  tribute  to  her  husband  g really  touched  the  Queen, 
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who  has  recorded  her  regret  at  parting  with  "  a  faithful 
and  attached  friend,  as  well  as  Minister."  It  was 
a  great  trouble  to  them  all;  but  Her  Majesty  quietly 
submitted  to  the  inevitable.  On  Thursday,  the  2nd  of 
September,  they  dined  together  for  the  last  time.  Very 
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few  words  were  spoken,  the  Queen  scarcely  trusting  her- 
self to  speak  at  all.  After  dinner,  they  retired  to  the 
Queen's  apartments,  and  tears  and  regrets  broke  forth 
with  little  restraint. 

We  are  told  by  Mr.  Greville  (Clerk  of  the  Council) 
that  Her  Majesty  went  through  the  task  of  parting  with 
her  Prime  Minister,  Lord  Melbourne,  and  his  colleagues, 
with  grace  and  dignity.  Indeed,  her  whole  conduct 
clearly  proved  that,  morally  as  well  as  by  station,  she 
was,  at  that  time,  the  greatest  lady  of  the  land,  in  the 
stand  she  had  taken  against  Sir  Robert  Peel's  attempt 
to  interfere  with  her  arrangements  with  her  Ladies  of  the 
Bedchamber.  The  parting  advice  of  Lord  Melbourne  to 
Sir  Robert  Peel  was  very  significant,  when  he  said, 
"Whenever  he  does  anything,  or  has  anything  to  pro- 
pose, let  him  explain  to  Her  Majesty  clearly  his  reasons. 
The  Queen  is  not  conceited ;  she  is  aware  there  are  many 
things  she  cannot  understand,  and  she  likes  to  have 
them  explained  to  her  elementarily,  not  at  length  and  in 
detail,  but  shortly  and  clearly."  She  grieved  much  over 
the  death  of  her  first  Premier,  Lord  Melbourne,  in  1842, 
whom  she  had  often  cheered  by  kind  letters  and  messages 
during  his  illness.  Her  own  words  were,  "  a  most  kind 
and  disinterested  friend,  and  most  deeply  attached  to 
me." 

Nothing  was  to  be  taken  for  granted.  Her  Majesty 
realised  her  own  responsibility,  and  was  not  content  to 
act  as  a  mere  machine,  but  as  an  intelligent  and  sensible 
woman. 

Both  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Her  Majesty  had,  by  this 
time,  learnt  some  experience,  and  there  was  no  repetition 
of  the  "  Bedchamber  Plot "  to  upset  the  new  Cabinet. 
We  gather  from  a  passage  in  the  "  Life  of  the  Prince 
Consort,"  how  matters  stood.  "  Lord  Melbourne  told 
Baron  Stockmar,  who  had  just  returned  from  Coburg, 
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that  Sir  Eobert  Peel  had  behaved  most  handsomely,  and 
that  the  conduct  of  the  Prince  throughout  had  been  most 
moderate  and  judicious."  Evidently  all  friction  caused 
by  the  matter  of  Peel's  attitude  towards  the  Koyal 
Annuity  Bill,  had  entirely  passed  away  from  the  Prince's 
mind. 

One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  the  new  Minister  was  to 
propose  a  Fine  Arts  Commission,  with  Prince  Albert  as 
chairman.  Its  more  immediate  object  was  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  artistic  work  at  the  new  Houses  of 
Parliament.  Nothing  afforded  greater  pleasure  to  the 
Queen  and  the  Prince  than  this  commission — indeed  9  the 
latter  spoke  of  it  as  his  real  initiation  into  public  life.  It 
gave  him  an  opportunity  to  display  his  taste,  and  to 
advance  the  liberal  arts  in  the  country.  It  should  also 
be  known  to  the  Prince's  credit,  that  it  was  owing  to  his 
influence,  and  that  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  that  the 
practice  of  duelling  disappeared  from  the  British  army. 

From  the  day  of  his  marriage  up  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  Prince  Albert  endeavoured  to  manifest,  in  every 
possible  way,  his  desire  to  assist  Her  Majesty  in  the 
discharge  of  her  important  duties  as  Sovereign.  In  order 
to  do  this  properly,  he  says,  when  writing  to  his  father  in 
1841,  "  I  study  the  politics  of  the  day  with  great  industry. 
I  speak  quite  openly  with  the  Ministers  on  all  subjects, 
so  as  to  gain  information,  and  I  endeavour  greatly  to  be 
of  as  much  use  to  Victoria  in  her  position  as  I  can." 

That  Her  Majesty  appreciated  his  help  may  be 
gathered  from  a  letter  to  her  uncle,  the  King  of  the 
Belgians,  wherein  she  says :  "  Albert  is,  indeed,  a  great 
comfort  to  me.  He  takes  the  greatest  public  interest  in 
what  goes  on,  feeling  with  me,  and  for  me,  and  yet 
abstaining,  as  he  ought,  from  embarrassing  me  either  way, 
though  we  talk  much  on  the  subject,  and  his  judgment 
iSj  as  you  say,  good  and  calm." 

T 
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It  may  also  help  to  realise  the  nature  of  his  views  if 
we  recall  a  letter  written  to  him  on  the  18th  May, 
1841,  by  Baron  Stockmar,  with  whom  he  constantly 
corresponded,  and  from  whom  he  received  some  invalu- 
able guidance.  He  said,  when  speaking  of  a  possible 
change  :  "  If  things  como  to  a  change  of  Ministry,  then 
the  great  axiom,  irrefragably  one  and  the  same  for  all 
Ministries,  is  this,  namely,  the  Crown  supports  frankly, 
honourably,  and  with  all  its  might,  the  Ministry  of  the 
time,  whatever  it  be,  so  long  as  it  commands  a  majority 
and  governs  with  integrity  for  the  welfare  and  advance- 
ment of  the  country.  A  King  who,  as  a  Constitutional 
King,  either  cannot  or  will  not  carry  this  maxim  into 
practice,  deliberately  descends  from  the  lofty  pedestal 
on  which  the  Constitution  has  placed  him  to  the  lower 
one  of  a  mere  party  chief.  Be  you,  therefore,  the  Con- 
stitutional genius  of  the  Queen.  Do  not  content  yourself 
with  merely  whispering  this  maxim  in  her  ear  when  cir- 
cumstances serve,  but  strive  also  to  carry  it  out  into 
practice,  at  the  right  time  and  by  the  worthiest  means." 

During  the  early  part  of  November,  Her  Majesty  was 
so  unwell,  that  she  was  obliged  to  keep  her  bed.  Speak- 
ing of  this  in  her  Journal,  she  also  gives  us  another 
sketch  of  a  peaceful  "interior:"  "Albert  brought  in 
dearest  little  Pussy  (Princess  Victoria)  in  such  a  smart, 
white  merino  dress,  trimmed  with  blue,  which  mamma 
had  given  her,  and  a  pretty  cap,  and  placed  her  on  my 
bed,  seating  himself  next  to  her,  and  she  was  very  dear 
and  good ;  and  as  my  precious,  invaluable  Albert  sat 
there,  and  our  little  love  between  us,  I  felt  quite  moved 
with  happiness  and  gratitude  to  God." 

This,  however,  was  almost  eclipsed  in  a  few  days  by  a 
greater  time  of  rejoicing  at  Buckingham  Palace,  when  on 
the  9th  of  November,  1841,  the  Queen  gave  birth  to  her 
first-born  son.  There  was  a  heir  to  the  Throne  now 
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Nearly  in  prospect.     The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the 

Vernier,  and  all  the  great  Officers  of  State,  had  been 

ummoned  to  the  Palace,  as  early  as  seven  o'clock  in  the 

lorning.     The  Queen  continued  in  a  critical  condition 

ip  to  twelve  minutes  before  eleven  o'clock,  when  the 

Prince  was  born.    He  was  at  once  conveyed  by  the  nurse 

to  the  Privy  Councillors  and   others   in  the   adjoining 

apartment.     Then   a   declaration   was    signed  that  an 

heir  to  the  British  Crown  had  been  born.     The  news 

soon  spread,  and  congratulations   poured  in  from  all 

quarters. 

Many  applications  had  been  made  for  the  post  of  nurse 
to  the  Royal  child,  some  even  from  ladies  of  wealth  and 
position,  but  the  Queen  had  chosen  Mrs.  Brough,  an 
under- servant  at  Claremont,  who  was  herself,  before  her 
marriage,  a  housemaid  in  the  establishment.  The  wet- 
nurse  of  the  Princess  Royal  had  received  .£500,  but  with 
the  Prince  of  Wales  all  the  gratuities  were  doubled,  a 
fortunate  thing  for  the  nurse,  as  all  will  acknowledge. 

When  the  baby  Prince  was  a  month  old,  the  Queen 
issued  a  patent  creating  "  our  most  dear  son"  Prince  of 
Wales  and  Earl  of  Chester.  He  was  already  Duke  of 
Saxony,  Duke  of  Cornwall  and  Rothesay,  Earl  of  Carrick, 
Baron  of  Renfrew,  Lord  of  the  Isles,  &c.,  &c.  As  a 
thank-offering  for  such  a  blessing,  the  Queen  notified 
to  the  Hc"Aie  Secretary,  that  it  was  her  wish  that  such 
convicts  a.  had  behaved  well,  should  either  have  their 
punishment  commuted,  or  if  possible,  liberated  at  once 
from  the  hulks,  and  prisons.  She  felt,  no  doubt,  happy 
that  Christmas  herself,  and  also  wished  to  make  others 
sharers  of  her  joy.  Indeed  we  gather  this  from  her 
Journal,  where  she  says :  "  To  think  that  we  have  two 
children  now,  and  one  who  enjoys  the  sight  already  (the 
Christmas-tree) ;  it  is  like  a  dream."  Prince  Albert, 
writing  to  his  father,  said :  "  This  is  the  dear  Christmas 
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Eve  on  which  I  have  so  often  listened  with  impatience 
for  your  step,  which  was  to  convey  us  into  the  gift-room. 
To-day  I  have  two  children  of  my  own  to  make  gifts  to, 
who,  they  know  not  why,  are  full  of  happy  wonder  at  the 
German  Christmas-tree  and  its  radiant  candles." 

The  next  month  the  Queen  wrote  from  Windsor  Castle 
to  her  uncle  Leopold:  "  We  arrived  here  safe  and  sound, 
with  our  awfully  large  nursery  establishment,  yesterday 
morning.  To-day  is  very  bright,  clear,  and  dry,  and  we 
walked  out  early,  and  felt  like  prisoners  freed  from  some 
dungeon.  I  wonder  very  much  who  my  little  boy  will 
be  like.  You  will  understand  how  fervent  are  my 
prayers,  and  I  am  sure  everybody's  must  be,  to  see  him 
resemble  his  father  in  every  respect,  both  in  body  and 
mind.  Oh,  my  dearest  uncle,  if  you  knew  how  happy, 
how  blessed  I  feel,  and  how  proud  in  possession  of  such 
a  perfect  being  as  my  husband ;  and  if  you  think  that 
you  have  been  instrumental  in  bringing  about  this  union, 
it  must  gladden  your  heart.  .  .  .  We  must  all  have 
trials  and  vexations,  but  if  one's  home  is  happy,  then  the 
rest  is  comparatively  nothing.  I  assure  you,  dear  uncle, 
that  no  one  feels  this  more  than  I  do.  I  had,  this 
autumn,  one  of  the  severest  trials  I  could  have  in  parting 
with  my  Government,  and  particularly  from  our  kind  and 
valued  friend ;  and  I  feel  even  now  this  last  very  much. 
But  my  happiness  at  home,  and  the  love  of  my  husband, 
his  kindness,  his  advice,  his  support,  and  his  company, 
make  up  for  all." 

The  christening  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  another 
event  of-  importance  in  the  life  of  the  Queen.  It  took 
place,  therefore,  on  January  25th,  1842,  in  St.  George's 
Chapel,  Windsor.  His  Royal  Highness's  sponsors  were 
the  King  of  Prussia ;  the  Duchess  of  Saxe-Coburg,  repre- 
sented by  the  Duchess  of  Kent ;  the  Duke  of  Cambridge ; 
the  Duchess  of  Saxe-Gotha,  represented  by  the  Duchess 
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)f  Cambridge  ;  the  Princess  Sophia,  represented  by  the 
'rincess  Augusta  of  Cambridge ;  and  Prince  Ferdinand 

Saxe-Coburg.    The  scene  in  the  grand  chapel,  with  its 

mers  of  the  Knights  of  the  Garter,  its  splendid  altar 
id  delightful  music,  was  most  imposing. 

When  the  infant  Prince  was  brought  in  and  given  into 
the  hands  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  sponsors 
imed  him  "  Albert  Edward,"  by  which  names  he  was 

jordingly  christened  by  his  Grace.  The  name  of 
Albert  was  given  to  the  young  Prince,  after  his  father, 
and  that  of  Edward,  after  his  maternal  grandfather,  the 
Duke  of  Kent.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony  the 
Hallelujah  Chorus  was  sung  by  the  full  choir,  by  request 
of  Prince  Albert,  because,  he  said,  "  an  Anthem  would 
send  everybody  away  criticising  the  music,  whereas  with 
the  Hallelujah  Chorus,  they  must  go  with  hearts  full  of 
praise." 

After  the  ceremony  was  over,  there  was  a  luncheon  in 
the  White  Breakfast  Room,  and  in  the  evening  a  grand 
banquet  in  St.  George's  Hall.  We  are  also  told  that  an 
immense  Royal  Christening  Cake  was  placed  in  the 
Waterloo  Chamber  after  the  banquet.  The  expenses 
incurred  in  connection  with  the  christening  ceremony  and 
the  subsequent  festivities  amounted  to  about  £200,000. 

A  striking  description  is  given  of  the  ceremony  of 
christening  the  Prince  of  Wales  by  the  Baroness 
Bunsen,  an  English  lady  who  had  been  married  to  the 
celebrated  Prussian  scholar,  and  who,  at  the  time,  was 
acting  as  Ambassador  to  the  Court  at  St.  James's.  This 
lady  writes  of  the  Queen  in  the  following  terms: 
"  Worthy  and  fit  to  be  the  converging  points  of  so  many 
rays  of  grandeur."  She  also  adds,  that  "  The  com- 
posure with  which  she  filled  the  Throne,  while  awaiting 
the  Commons,  was  a  test  of  character — no  fidget,  no 
apathy.  .  .  .  Placed  in  a  narrow  space  behind  Her 
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Majesty's  mace-bearers,  and  peeping  over  their  shoulders, 
I  was  enabled  to  hide  and  subdue  the  emotion  I  felt,  in 
consciousness  of  the  mighty  pages  in  the  world's  history 
condensed  in  the  words  so  impressively  uttered  in  the 
silver  tones  of  that  feminine  voice — peace  and  war,  the 
fate  of  millions,  relations,  countries,  exertions  of  power 
felt  to  the  extremities  of  the  globe,  alterations  of  Corn 
Laws,  the  birth  of  a  future  Sovereign,  men  turned  in 
solemn  thankfulness  to  Him  in  whose  hands  are  nations 
and  rulers."  All  this  gives  indication  that  it  is  no  easy 
matter  to  be  a  Queen. 

Lady  Bloomfield  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  Eoyal 
nursery  at  Buckingham  Palace,  where  she  found  the 
Princess  Eoyal  and  the  ladies  who  went  with  her,  "in 
immense  spirits  and  showed  off  to  great  advantage," 
adding,  "running  from  one  to  the  other  in  a  state  of 
childish  excitement  to  show  them  two  new  frocks  she  had 
received  from  her  grandmother,  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  as 
a  Christmas  Box.  She  took  first  one  and  then  the  other, 
and  showed  to  each  of  us ;  and  then  she  desired  me  to 
put  one  on,  which  was  not  practicable,  as  I  could  have 
wished ;  but  I  held  it  up  for  her,  to  her  great  delight. 
She  is  very  fat,  and  was  dressed  in  a  dark  blue  velvet 
frock,  with  little  white  shoes,  muslin  sleeves,  gathered 
tight  to  her  arm,  and  yellow  kid  mittens.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  had  a  cold,  but  he  is  a  dear  little  boy  ;  and,  con- 
sidering we  are  all  strangers,  I  never  saw  such  good 
children,  and  they  were  not  a  bit  shy.  The  Prince  has 
large  eyes,  curly  hair,  and  is  a  little  like  the  child  in  the 
"  Marriage  of  St.  Catharine." 

A  year  after,  when  again  seeing  the  little  Princess,  she 
says  :  "  She  looked  at  the  Duke  of  Wellington  very  hard, 
and  he  bent  down  in  the  most  gallant  manner,  and  kissed 
her  tiny  hand,  and  told  her  to  remember  him,  as  well  she 
may." 
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There  was  also  gladness  and  joy  in  tlie  Koyal  Nursery 
of  England  when,  on  the  25th  of  April,  1843,  the  second 
daughter  of  our  beloved  Queen  was  born.  As  she  lay  in 
her  cradle,  only  a  few  weeks  old,  her  Eoyal  Mother  wrote 
in  her  true,  earnest,  and  womanly  style :  "  I  am  really 
proud  of  our  baby."  How  like  a  true  mother's  words. 
So  perfectly  natural.  There  is  a  true  ring  about  it.  It 
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From  a  Photograph  by  Abel  Lewis,  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man. 

strikes  a  note  of  melody  in  every  cottage,  as  well  as  in 
the  Palace,  and  evokes  all  the  best  feelings  of  a  true 
woman's  nature.  Alice  Maud,  as  she  was  named,  proved 
to  be  the  great  darling  of  the  family,  and  was  also  the 
first  taken  from  them  by  the  hand  of  death.  She  was 
married  to  Louis  IV.,  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse-Darmstadt, 
and  died  December  14th,  1878. 
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A  second  Prince  was  born  at  Windsor  on  the  6th  of 
August,  1844.  He  was  named  Alfred  Ernest  Albert,  now 
Duke  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  married  January  23rd, 
1874,  to  Maria  Alexandrina,  Grand  Duchess  of  Russia. 

Again,  on  the  25th  of  May,  1846,  the  Queen  gave 
birth  to  another  daughter  at  Buckingham  Palace.  The 
Princess  was  christened  as  Helena  Augustus  Victoria, 
and  became,  on  July  5th,  1866,  Princess  Christian. 

In  the  midst  of  great  convulsions  on  the  Continent, 
the  Queen  was  delivered  of  her  fourth  daughter  on 
March  18th,  1848;  on  the  13th  of  May  following,  she 
was  christened  Louise  Caroline  Alberta.  She  was  mar- 
ried to  the  Marquis  of  Lome  March  18th,  1871. 

Prince  Albert  composed,  for  the  occasion,  the  music 
to  the  following  chorale : 

"  In  life's  gay  morn,  ere  sprightly  youth 

By  vice  and  folly  is  enslaved, 
Oh  !  may  thy  Maker's  glorious  name 

Be  on  this  infant  mind  engraved. 
So  shall  no  shades  of  sorrow  cloud 

The  sunshine  of  thy  early  days, 
But  happiness,  in  endless  round, 

Shall  still  encompass  all  thy  ways." 

Not  long  after  the  birth  of  her  daughter,  the  Queen — 
whose  thoughts  were  even  then  directed  to  her  people — 
wrote  to  King  Leopold  :  "  I  heard  all  that  passed,  and 
my  only  thoughts  and  talk  were  political.  But  I  never 
was  calmer,  or  quieter,  or  less  nervous.  Great  events 
make  one  calm ;  it  is  only  trifles  that  irritate  my 
nerves." 

On  the  first  of  May,  1850,  another  Prince  was  born, 
and  out  of  compliment  (a  rare  event  in  history  for  any 
subject)  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  was  eighty-one 
years  old  that  day,  he  was  named  Arthur,  the  Duke 
acting  as  godfather.  Writing  about  this  event,  the 
Prince  Consort  said :  "  The  little  brother  was  received  by 
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his  sisters  with  jubilates.  l  Now  we  are  just  as  many  as 
the  days  of  the  week !'  was  the  cry,  and  then  a  bit  of  a 
struggle  arose  as  to  who  was  to  be  the  Sunday.  Out  of 
well-bred  courtesy  the  honour  was  assigned  to  the  new 
comer.  Victoria  is  well,  and  so  is  the  child."  The  Queen 
also,  in  writing  to  Baron  Stockmar,  said:  "  It  is  a  sin- 
gular thing  that  this  so  much-wished  for  boy  should  be 
born  on  the  old  Duke's  (Wellington's)  eighty-first  birth- 
day. May  that  and  his  beloved  father's  name,  bring 
the  poor  little  infant  happiness  and  good  fortune."  The 
second  name,  Patrick,  was  in  remembrance  of  the  Queen's 
visit  to  Ireland.  He  married  Princess  Louisa  Margaret 
Alexandra  Victoria  Agnes  of  Prussia,  March  13th,  1879. 

The  eighth  child  of  Her  Majesty,  and  her  fourth  son, 
was  born  on  the  7th  of  April,  1853,  at  Buckingham 
Palace.  He  was  named  Leopold  George  Duncan  Albert. 

With  regard  to  the  name  of  Leopold,  the  Queen  wrote 
to  her  uncle :  "  Stockmar  will  have  told  you  that  Leopold 
is  to  be  the  name  of  our  fourth  young  gentleman.  It 
is  a  mark  of  love  and  affection  which  I  hope  you  will 
not  disapprove.  It  is  a  name  which  is  the  dearest  to 
me  after  Albert,  one  which  recalls  the  almost  only 
happy  days  of  my  sad  childhood."  When  the  Prince 
arrived  at  manhood  he  was  called  His  Royal  Highness 
"  Prince  Leopold,  Duke  of  Albany."  He  married  Prin- 
cess Helena  Frederica  Augusta  of  Waldeck,  April  27th, 
1882,  and  died  March  'J8th,  1884. 

We  also  find  that  about  this  time  Her  Majesty  then 
gave  expression  to  her  own  thoughts  in  a  letter  to  King 
Leopold :  "  Albert  proves  daily  fonder  and  fonder  of  poli- 
tics and  business,  and  is  wonderfully  fit  for  both — show- 
ing such  perspicuity  and  courage! — and  I  grow  daily  to  dis- 
like them  more  and  more.  We  women  are  not  made  for 
governing,  and  if  we  are  good  women  we  must  dislike 
these  masculine  occupations.  But  there  are  times  which 
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force  one  to  take  an  interest  in  them,  mal  gre,  bon  gre, 
and  of  course,  therefore,  I  feel  this  interest  now  intensely." 

Yet,  with  all  this  dislike  for  politics,  Her  Majesty 
never  failed  in  her  duty  of  studying  them  carefully.  We 
read  of  her  desk  being  placed  beside  that  of  her  hus- 
band, where,  at  early  morning,  she  worked  with  him ;  the 
noble-hearted  Prince  rising  and  going  to  work  earlier, 
that  he  might  spare  his  Royal  wife  whom  he  had  sworn 
to  cherish  all  the  labour  he  could. 

Her  last,  and  ninth  child,  was  born  also  at  Bucking- 
ham Palace,  on  the  14th  of  April,  1857.  The  infant 
Princess  was  named  Beatrice  Mary  Victoria  Feodore. 
She  was  married  to  Prince  Henry  of  Battenburg,  on 
July  23rd,  1885. 

Amid  the  numerous  troubles  and  perplexities  con- 
nected with  her  position  as  Queen,  it  is  interesting  to  find 
that  she  has  had  two  outlets  from  which  she  has  been 
able  to  realise  some  degree  of  relief,  if  not  of  deliverance. 

The  first  of  these  has  been  her  children.  Amid  all 
her  official  claims  she  has  never  forgotten  these — indeed, 
she  has  been  the  most  careful  of  mothers.  In  her  Journals 
we  get  a  glimpse  of  this  in  many  ways.  The  little  say- 
ings and  doings  of  "  Yecky  and  Bertie"  could  only  be 
described  in  the  language  of  Her  Majesty's  Journal, 
without  that  personal  supervision  which  every  mother 
should  give  to  her  children.  Her  Majesty  watched  the 
nursery  and  the  school-room  with  loving  and  careful 
eyes.  Every  governess  was  carefully  chosen.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  we  find  that  the  Queen  watched  over  the 
religious  and  moral  instruction  of  her  children,  and 
either  she  or  the  Prince  Consort  knew  what  each  child 
was  learning,  what  books  they  read,  and  how  they  were 
making  progress.  Indolence  was  not  excused  or  help- 
lessness allowed.  In  addition  to  this,  they  were  brought 
up  to  be  kind  and  helpful  in  every  way. 
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The  Koyal  Princes  and  Princesses  while  at  Osborne 
[ouse  must  have  had  a  happy  time  of  it,  inasmuch  as 
Queen  and  Prince  Albert  appear  to  have  done  all 
ley  could  to  make  them  happy,  and  spent  a  consider- 
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able  amount  of  time  in  their  company.  Among  their 
little  pleasures  was  a  garden  of  their  own.  On  the 
Queen's  birthday  she  gave  them  each  one  to  attend  to. 
In  the  midst  was  a  pretty  summer-house,  built  like  a 
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Swiss  Chalet,  the  roof  of  which  was  held  down  by  means 
of  large  stones,  placed  in  the  same  manner  as  those  are 
on  the  roofs  of  the  Swiss  cottages,  to  prevent  them  being 
blown  away  by  the  high  winds  on  the  mountains.  In  con- 
nection to  these  gardens,  there  were  vegetable  gardens, 
greenhouses,  hot-houses  and  forcing  frames,  for  the 
children  to  look  after  each  day  for  two  or  three  hou 
under  the  guidance  of  a  gardener.  Each  child  had  its 
own  set  of  tools  marked  with  his  or  her  name.  Prince 
Albert  required  the  gardener  to  give  a  daily  account  of 
the  work  of  each  child,  and  according  to  the  certificate 
he  gave  each  child  was  paid  the  exact  marked  value  price 
for  their  work.  Thus  showing  it  was  no  disgrace  even 
for  a  Prince  or  a  Princess  to  soil  their  hands  and  earn 
honest  wages. 

In  addition  to  this,  there  was  a  joiner's  shop  in  the 
garden  for  the  little  Princes  to  learn  to  work,  and,  with 
the  aid  of  their  noble  father,  they  made  a  beautiful  small 
fortress,  doing  all  the  details,  even  to  the  making  of  the 
bricks  themselves.  The  young  Princesses  had  a  kitchen 
fitted  with  a  kitchener,  pantry,  closets,  dairy  and  larder, 
where,  with  their  cooking  aprons  on,  they  learnt  to  make 
cakes,  tarts,  and  all  kinds  of  pastry,  to  cook  all  sorts  oi 
vegetables  out  of  their  own  gardens,  to  make  jam  and 
different  kinds  of  pickles.  Setting  an  example  to  those 
who  despise  learning  or  doing  such  important  matters. 

Sometimes  on  a  birthday,  these  happy  and  useful 
children  invited  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  to  come  to 
a  little  dinner  in  the  Swiss  Chalet,  where  every  dish  had 
been  prepared  and  cooked  by  themselves.  But,  as  a 
rule,  the  food  so  prepared  was  given  to  the  poor  people 
who  lived  in  some  of  the  cottages  near.  In  this  way 
also  the  young  people  were  taught  to  think  of  othersj 
while  they  were  surrounded  with  every  comfort  them- 
selves. 
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To  this  also  was  added,  in  the  upper  floor  of  the  Swiss 
Cottage,  a  museum,  and  nearly  everything  in  it  had  been 
collected  by  the  children  themselves.  Pressed  flowers, 
arranged  in  proper  botanical  order,  pieces  of  rock  and 
fossils  to  illustrate  geology,  stuffed  birds  and  animals, 
and  a  host  of  other  things,  made  by  the  children  them- 
selves. It  would  be,  indeed,  a  happy  thing  if  every 
family  were  thus  taught  to  combine  usefulness  with  their 
pleasures,  and  education  with  their  pastimes  of  such  a 
healthy  and  beneficent  character.  Indeed,  it  may  with 
confidence  be  said,  that  never  were  children  more  care- 
fully brought  up  than  these  children  of  England.  "  Little 
nobodies,"  says  Mrs.  Oliphaut,  "  maybe  permitted  some- 
times to  be  saucy  to  others  (which,  we  know,  is  very  bad 
breeding  in  any  one),  but  the  Royal  children  were  never 
allowed  any  such  vulgar  privilege.  They  had  to  do  as 
they  were  told,  and  to  be  kind  and  respectful."  "  The 
greatest  maxim  of  all,"  the  Queen  writes,  "  is  that  the 
children  should  be  brought  up  as  simply  and  in  as 
domestic  a  way  as  possible ;  that  (not  interfering  with 
their  lessons)  they  should  be  as  much  as  possible  with 
their  parents,  and  learn  to  place  their  greatest  confidence 
in  them  in  all  things."  Even  when  the  Queen  was 
travelling  about  round  the  shores  of  Scotland  in  her 
yacht,  she  used  to  find  time  to  give  little  Victoria  a  lesson, 
and  to  hear  her  read  in  her  history  book  ;  and  when  the 
boys  grew  older,  the  Prince  Consort  was  very  earnest  about 
their  instruction.  She  said  once,  speaking  of  the  little 
Princess  Royal,  "  It  is  a  hard  case  for  me  that  my  occupa- 
tion prevents  me  from  being  with  her  when  she  says  her 
prayers."  But  although  she  could  not  be  there,  the  Queen 
was  quite  decided  about  the  kind  of  religious  training 
she  wished  her  child  to  receive,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
following  instructions  for  the  governess  of  the  Princess 
Royal,  which  makes  this  very  clear,  and  may  also  with  profit 
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be  read  and  thought  over  by  everyone,  young  or  old.  "  I 
am  quite  clear  that  she  should  have  great  reverence  for 
God  and  for  religion ;  but  that  she  should  have  the 
feeling  of  devotion  and  love  which  our  Heavenly  Father 
encourages  His  earthly  children  to  have  for  Him,  and 
not  one  of  fear  and  trembling;  and  that  thoughts  of 
death  and  an  after  life  should  not  be  represented  in  an 
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alarming  and  forbidding  view  ;  and  that  she  should  be 
made  to  know  as  yet  no  difference  of  creeds,  and  not 
think  that  she  can  only  pray  on  her  knees,  or  that  those 
who  do  not  kneel  are  less  fervent  or  devout  in  their 
prayers." 

Not  only  has  Her  Majesty  manifested  the  greatest 
interest  in  the  education  of  her  children,  but  the  Prince 
Consort  also,  up  to  the  time  of  his  lamented  death, 
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evoted  unremitting  care  in  the  same  important  work. 
Indeed,  in  the  government  of  their  family  life  at  home, 
they  have  set  an  example  worthy  of  the  imitation  of 
every  household  in  the  kingdom.  In  1857,  to  show 
sympathy  with  even  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  Prince 
Albert  took  his  son  to  the  opening  of  a  free  school,  in 
which  the  children  of  the  lowest  costermongers  were  to 
be  taught.  He  also,  at  various  times,  made  many 
important  contributions  to  aid  in  the  improvement  of 
the  education  of  the  highest  class  of  the  community; 
and  by  instituting  prizes  for  proficiency  in  modern 
history  and  languages,  he  enlarged  the  scope  of  Eton 
study,  and  as  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
he  aided  in  procuring  the  successful  reforms  which  the 
growing  spirit  of  the  times  demanded. 

Indeed,  it  appears  from  all  that  we  can  learn  that  the 
purchase  of  Osborne  House,  Isle  of  Wight,  was  chiefly 
made  in  order  to  secure  a  quiet  and  retired  home  for  the 
training  of  the  Eoyal  Family.  Lady  Lyttelton,  writing 
of  the  first  night  spent  there,  tells  us :  "  The  Prince 
Consort  after  dinner  said,  very  naturally  and  simply, 
but  seriously,  '  We  have  a  hymn'  (he  called  it  a  psalm) 
'for  such  occasions:  it  begins' — and  then  he  repeated 
two  lines  in  German.  The  first  verse  of  the  English 
translation  is  : 

'  God  bless  our  going  out,  nor  less 

Our  coming  in,  and  make  them  sure ; 
God  bless  our  daily  bread,  and  bless 

Whate'er  we  do — whate'er  endure ; 
In  death  unto  His  peace  awake  us, 
And  heirs  of  His  salvation  make  us.' " 

In  February,  1845,  the  Queen  and  Prince  Consort 
went  to  Brighton  to  stay  at  the  Pavilion.  While  there 
the  Queen  was  exposed  to  great  annoyance  in  consequence 
of  the  rude  behaviour  of  the  crowd,  who  lay  in  wait  to 
follow  her  in  her  walk  from  the  Pavilion  to  the  Pier. 
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This  led  to  a  desire  to  purchase  a  home  for  herself,  in 
which  form  and  State  need  not  be  kept  up,  apart  from 
the  Regal  National  Palaces.  As  a  site,  she  fixed  on  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  dear  to  her  from  girlish  memories,  and 
Sir  Robert  Peel  pointed  out  the  desirability  of  Osborne, 
an  estate  of  Lady  Isabella  Blatchford's,  then  for  sale. 
It  was  shortly  afterwards  purchased.  At  first  it  con- 
sisted of  only  800  acres,  but  subsequently  it  was  in- 
creased to  2,300  acres.  That  house  was,  however,  too 
small,  so  the  present  one  was  planned  by  Prince  Albert, 
and  built  by  Mr.  Cubitt.  "It  sounds  so  pleasant," 
wrote  the  Queen,  "  to  have  a  place  of  one's  own,  quiet 
and  retired,  and  free  from  all  Woods  and  Forests  and 
other  charming  departments,  which  really  are  the  plague 
of  one's  life." 

The  Prince,  who  possessed  a  great  taste  for  landscape 
gardening,  found  much  amusement  in  laying  out  the 
grounds.  The  place  itself  possessed  great  natural 
beauties.  The  beach  afforded  a  perfect  bathing  place; 
the  grounds  were  of  fairy-like  beauty ;  the  trees  were 
full  of  nightingales,  whose  song  the  Prince  loved  best 
of  any  feathered  chorister's.  "  Listening  for  them,"  the 
Queen  tells  us,  "  in  the  happy,  peaceful  walks  he  used  to 
take  with  the  Queen  in  the  woods,  and  whistling  to  them 
in  their  own  long,  peculiar  note,  which  they  invariably 
answered." 

The  children  also  had  to  live  on  plain  fare.  A  Welsh 
nurse  said,  they  "  were  kept  very  plain  indeed ;  it  was 
quite  a  poor  living,  only  a  bit  of  roast  meat,  and  perhaps 
a  plain  pudding ;"  but  the  homely  food,  combined  with 
the  exercise  and  balmy  air  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  all 
helped  to  make  them  strong. 

The  Prince  Consort  also  spent  hours  daily  with  the 
children.  Indeed  we  are  told : 

"The  one   thing  which  personally  distinguished  the 
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Prince  Consort  from  other  men,  was  his  daily  and  hourly 
interest  in  the  education  of  his  children— not  only  their 
moral  education — which  no  parent  under  any  circum- 
stances ought  to  neglect — but  the  ordinary  training  of 
the  school-room.  Of  course  the  Royal  Princes  and 
Princesses  had  many  teachers,  but  their  chief  instructor 
was  the  Prince.  He  not  only  furnished  a  general  plan 
for  their  instruction,  but  superintended  it  himself;  not 
only  appointed  to  each  one  his  and  her  teachers,  but 
thought  it  his  duty  to  read  every  book  which  was  about 
to  be  put  into  their  hands." 

How  well  it  would  be  if  all  parents  took  the  same 
interest  in  their  children,  and  especially  took  care  to  see 
that  poisonous  books  and  papers  were  not  allowed  to  be 
read  by  them !  Poison  for  the  mind  is  as  bad  as  poison 
for  the  body.  Every  home  should  have  its  library, 
furnished  with  instructive  and  amusing  books,  and 
everything  done  to  make  it  the  most  attractive  spot  to 
the  children  in  all  the  earth. 

The  following  also  gives  a  sweet  picture  of  the  kind 
of  life  which  they  enjoyed  in  those  early  days  : 

"  When  the  youthful  pair  were  a  little  older,"  says 
Miss  Tyler,  "they  would  stand  still  and  quiet  in  the 
music  room  to  hear  the  Prince-father  discourse  sweet 
sounds  on  his  organ,  and  the  Queen-mother  sing  with 

one  of  her  ladies The  small  people  furnished 

a  never-ending  series  of  merry  anecdotes,  .  .  .  Now 
it  was  a  little  Princess,  a  quaint,  tiny  figure  in  '  dark 
blue  velvet  and  white  shoes,  and  yellow  kid  gloves,1 
keeping  the  nurseries  alive  with  her  sports,  showing  off 
the  new  frocks  she  had  got  as  a  Christmas-box  from  her 
grandmamma,  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  and  bidding  Miss 
Liddell  put  one  on.  Now  it  was  the  Queen  offending  the 
dignity  of  her  little  daughter  by  calling  her  '  Missy, 
and  being  told  in  indignant  tones  *  I  am  not  Missy,  I'm 

u 
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the  Princess  Eoyal.'  Or  it  was  Lady  Lyttelton,  wh( 
was  warned  off  by  the  dismissal  in  French  from  th( 
morsel  of  royalty,  not  quite  three, '  N'approchez  pas  moi, 
moi  ne  veut  pas  vous.' " 

We  also  get  a  fine  tribute  from  Mrs.  Stowe,  th< 
author  of  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  who  tells  us:  "' 
talked  a  little  while  with  Lord  Wrothesley  Eussel 
From  him  we  derived  the  idea  that  the  Queen 
particularly  careful  in  the  training  and  religious  in- 
struction  of  her  children.  He  said  that  she  desired  tht 
the  young  Prince  should  be  left  entirely  to  his  parents, 
in  regard  to  his  religious  instruction,  till  he  was  seven 
years  of  age ;  but  that,  on  examining  him  at  that  time, 
they  were  equally  surprised  and  delighted  with  his  know- 
ledge of  the  Scriptures.  I  must  remark  here,  that  such 
an  example  as  the  Queen  sets  in  the  education  of  her 
children  makes  itself  felt  through  all  the  families  of  the 
kingdom.  Domesticity  is  now  the  fashion  in  high  life. 
I  have  had  occasion  to  see,  in  many  instances,  how 
careful  ladies  of  rank  instruct  their  children.  This 
argues  more  favourably  for  the  continuance  of  English 
institutions  than  anything  I  have  seen." 

Again,  when  visiting  the  Queen's  private  apartments 
in  Windsor  Castle,  she  adds  :  "  One  of  the  first  objects 
that  attracted  my  attention  when  entering  the  vestibule 
was  a  baby's  wicker  waggon  standing  in  the  corner ;  it 
was  such  a  carriage  as  all  mothers  are  familiar  with  ; 
such  as  figures  largely  in  the  history  of  almost  every 
family.  It  had  neat  curtains  and  cushions  of  green 
merino,  and  was  not  Eoyal,  only  maternal.  I  mused 
over  the  little  thing  with  a  good  deal  of  interest.  It  is, 
to  my  mind,  one  of  the  most  providential  signs  of  our 
times  that,  at  this  stormy  and  most  critical  period  of  the 
world's  history,  the  sovereignty  of  the  most  powerful 
nation  on  earth  is  represented  by  a  woman  and  a  mother. 
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How  many  humanising,   gentle,  and  pacific   influences 
constantly  emanate  from  this  centre  !" 

On  the  fourteenth  anniversary  of  the  wedding-day  the 
Queen  wrote :  "  Fourteen  happy  and  blessed  years 
have  passed,  and  I  confidently  trust  many  more  will, 
and  find  us  in  old  age,  as  we  are  now,  happy  and  devo- 
tedly united.  Trials  we  must  have  ;  but  what  are  they 
if  we  are  together  ?"  There  were  grand  doings  at  the 
Palace  that  fourteenth  wedding-day.  Baroness  Bunsen, 
who  was  one  of  the  company,  tells  us  how  "  that  evening, 
between  five  and  six  o'clock,  we  followed  the  Queen  and 
Prince  Albert  a  long  way,  through  one  large  room  after 
another,  till  we  came  to  one  where  a  red  curtain  was 
let  down ;  and  we  all  sat  in  the  dark  till  the  curtain  was 
drawn  aside,  and  the  Princess  Alice,  who  had  been 
dressed  to  represent  Spring,  recited  some  verses  taken 
from  Thomson's  *  Seasons,'  enumerating  the  flowers 
which  Spring  scatters  round.  And  she  did  it  very  well ; 
spoke  in  a  distinct  and  pleasing  manner,  with  excellent 
modulation,  and  a  tone  of  voice  like  that  of  the  Queen. 
Then  the  curtain  was  drawn  and  the  whole  scene  changed, 
and  the  Princess  Royal  represented  Summer,  with  Prince 
Arthur  lying  upon  some  sheaves  as  if  tired  with  the 
heat  and  harvest  work.  The  Princess  Royal  also  recited 
verses.  Then  again  there  was  a  change ;  and  Prince 
Alfred,  with  a  crown  of  vine  leaves  and  a  panther's  skin, 
represented  Autumn,  and  recited  also  verses  and  looked 
very  well.  Then  there  was  a  change  to  a  winter  land- 
scape ;  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  represented  Winter, 
with  a  white  beard  and  a  cloak  with  icicles  or  snow 
flakes  (or  what  looked  like  such),  and  the  Princess 
Louise,  warmly  clothed,  who  seemed  watching  the  fire  ; 
and  the  Prince  also  recited  well  a  passage  altered  from 
Thomson.  Then  another  change  was  made,  and  all  the 
Seasons  were  grouped  together ;  and  far  behind  on  high 
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appeared  the  Princess  Helena,  with  a  long  veil  hanging 
on  each  side  down  to  her  feet,  and  a  long  cross  in  her 
hand,  pronouncing  a  blessing  on  the  Queen  and  Prince 

in  the  name  of  all  the  Seasons The  Queen  ordered 

the  curtain  to  be  again  drawn  back,  and  we  saw  the  . 
whole  Royal  Family ;  and  they  were  helped  to  jump 
down  from  their  raised  platform,  and  then  all  came  into 
the  light  and  we  saw  them  well.  And  the  baby,  Prince 
Leopold,  was  brought  in  by  the  nurse  and  looked  at  us 
with  big  eyes,  and  wanted  to  go  to  his  papa,  Prince 
Albert.  At  the  dinner  table,  the  Princesses  Helena  and 
Louise  and  Prince  Arthur  were  allowed  to  come  in  and 
to  stand  by  their  mamma,  the  Queen,  as  it  was  a  festival 
day." 

In  nothing  has  the  true  woman  been  more  mani- 
fested in  the  life  of  Her  Majesty,  than  in  the  thoughtful 
and  careful  manner  with  which  she  has  trained  her 
children.  The  same  lessons  of  courtesy  and  kindly 
consideration  for  the  wants  and  feelings  of  others, 
which  had  been  so  early  implanted  in  her  own  mind 
by  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  she  has  tried  to  hand  down 
to  her  own  children.  In  this,  too,  she  was  well 
supported  by  Prince  Albert.  Many  instances  might 
be  given  of  her  strictness  and  firmness  in  carrying  out 
discipline  among  her  children,  which  it  would  be  well 
others  would  also  copy.  As  an  example  we  may  take 
the  following : 

It  is  said  that  one  day,  two  of  the  Princesses  happened 
to  go  into  a  room  where  one  of  the  servants  of  the  Royal 
house,  was  engaged  in  blacking  and  polishing  the  grate. 
Like  other  young  girls,  in  a  spirit  of  mere  mischief,  they 
insisted  upon  helping  her,  and  when  she  had  yielded  to 
their  wishes  and  handed  them  the  brushes,  instead  of 
applying  them  to  the  grate,  they  blacked  the  woman's 
face  instead,  and  left  her,  laughing  at  the  trick  they  had 
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played  her.  It  so  happened  that,  as  she  was  leaving  the 
room,  she  had  to  pass  Prince  Albert,  who  was  so  struck 
with  her  appearance,  that  he  insisted  upon  knowing  how 
she  came  to  be  in  such  a  condition.  She  had  no 
choice  but  to  reveal  who  were  the  culprits.  Soon  after 
the  Queen  was  observed  crossing  the  courtyard  towards 
the  servants'  rooms,  leading  the  two  Princesses  by  the 
hand.  Arriving  there,  the  servant  whose  face  had  been 
blacked  was  sent  for,  and  there  and  then  the  two  Prin- 
cesses had  to  ask  her  pardon.  Not  content  with  this, 
Her  Majesty  ordered  them  to  go  and  purchase  a  complete 
outfit  with  their  own  pocket  money,  to  replace  the  dress, 
cap,  &c.,  which  they  had  soiled.  They  did  not  at  all  object 
to  buying  the  things ;  indeed,  they  rather  rejoiced  in 
the  task,  but  they  confessed  that  they  did  not  in  the  least 
like  asking  her  pardon  at  the  time,  but  it  had  to  be  done. 
It  is  evident,  from  subsequent  events,  that  the  lesson 
was  a  salutary  one,  for  we  find  that  when  the  Princess 
Royal,  who  had  been  one  of  the  guilty  ladies,  left 
England  on  her  marriage,  she  selected,  as  the  one  English 
servant  who  was  to  accompany  her,  the  very  woman 
who  had  thus  been  operated  upon  with  the  blacking 
brush. 

We  have  also  another  incident  which  tells  us  that, 
during  a  military  review  one  day,  when  the  Queen  was 
present  in  her  carriage,  the  Princess  Eoyal,  then  rather 
a  wilful  girl  of  about  thirteen,  seemed  disposed  to  be 
rather  familiar  and  coquettish  with  some  of  the  young 
officers.  Her  Majesty  gave  several  reproving  looks  at 
her,  without  avail.  At  length,  in  flirting  her  handker- 
chief over  the  side  of  the  carriage,  she  dropped  it — too 
evidently,  not  accidentally.  Instantly  two  or  three  young 
fellows  sprang  from  their  saddles,  to  return  it  to  her  fair 
hand. 

"  Stop,  gentlemen !"  exclaimed  the  Queen.     "  Loave  it 
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just  where  it  lies.  Now,  my  daughter,  get  down  from 
the  carriage  and  pick  up  your  handkerchief." 

There  was  no  help  for  it.  The  Royal  footmen  let 
down  the  steps  for  the  little  lady,  who  had  to  lift  from 
the  dust  the  pretty  piece  of  cambric  and  lace.  She 
blushed  a  good  deal,  tossed  her  head  saucily,  and  she 
was  doubtless  angry.  But  the  mortifying  lesson  nipped 
her  first  impulse  towards  coquetry.  It  was  hard,  but 
no  doubt  it  was  wholesome. 

During  the  bright  and  beautiful  days  of  the  autumn 
of  1855,  when  the  Royal  party  were  at  Balmoral,  Frede- 
rick William,  eldest  nephew  of  the  King  of  Prussia, 
came,  with  the  full  consent  of  his  whole  family,  to  ask 
permission  to  sue  for  the  hand  of  the  Princess  Royal  of 
England. 

She  had  not  then  reached  her  fifteenth  year,  but,  as  the 
Queen  and  Prince  Consort  knew  him  well,  they  were 
delighted  with  the  prospect  of  such  a  suitable  proposal, 
but  at  the  same  time  they  left  all  dependent  upon  her 
own  feelings,  only  making  one  stipulation,  that  nothing 
should  be  said  to  her  before  she  was  confirmed.  But 
love  laughs  at  fetters,  and  during  a  ride  over  the 
mountain  of  Craig-na-ban,  the  young  Prince  found  a 
piece  of  white  heather,  a  Scotch  emblem  of  good  luck, 
and  as  he  gave  it  to  the  young  Princess,  he  found  also 
words  to  tell  her  the  secret  desires  of  his  heart.  Like 
her  mother,  she  had  met  with  one  whose  love  was  true, 
and  returned  it  with  equal  sincerity. 

It  is  always  a  time  of  special  interest  to  a  family  when 
the  first  wedding  takes  place  in  it.  Joy  and  sorrow 
mingle  together  so  curiously.  It  was  so  with  the  Royal 
Family.  The  wedding  of  the  Princess  Royal  had  been 
fixed  to  take  place  on  the  25th  of  January,  1858.  In 
the  Queen's  Diary  we  find  the  following  entry  as  signifi- 
cant of  a  true  mother's  feelings  :  "  Went  to  look  at  the 
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rooms  prepared  for  Vicky's  honeymoon.  Very  pretty. 
It  quite  agitated  me  to  look  at  them.  Poor,  poor  child. 
We  took  a  short  walk  with  Vicky,  who  was  dreadfully 
upset  at  this  real  break  in  her  life,  the  real  separation 
from  her  childhood.  She  slept  for  the  last  time  in  the 
room  with  Alice." 

It  was  a  brilliant  wedding.  The  relations  flocked  to 
it — the  King  of  the  Belgians  and  his  sons,  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Prussia,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Ooburg, 
the  Princes  Albert  of  Prussia,  father  and  son,  Duke 
Frederick  Charles  of  Prussia — all  with  their  suites,  so 
that  the  daily  dinner  party  at  Buckingham  Palace 
numbered  eighty  or  ninety.  On  the  Sunday,  the  young 
bride  gave  her  mother  a  brooch  with  her  own  hair,  and 
throwing  her  arms  round  her,  said : 

"  I  hope  to  be  worthy  to  be  your  daughter.'* 

The  bride  and  bridegroom,  and  their  parents,  were 
photographed  together  on  the  wedding  morning.  But 
the  Queen  was  so  much  overcome,  that  she  trembled  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  render  her  likeness  indistinct. 

At  the  ceremony  which  took  place  in  the  Chapel 
Royal,  at  St.  James's,  the  Queen  entered  it  in  procession, 
her  two  eldest  sons  in  front,  the  two  little  ones  on  either 
side  of  her,  the  three  Princesses  behind,  in  pink  satin, 
covered  with  Isle  of  Wight  lace,  and  their  hair  adorned 
with  daisies  and  cornflowers.  These  last  were  dear  to 
the  Prussian  Eoyal  Family  for  the  sake  of  Queen  Louise, 
the  King's  mother,  as  having  been  the  mark  for  the  first 
Napoleon's  insolence.  She  had,  alas!  died  with  her  heart 
broken  by  the  miseries  of  her  country. 

The  bride  arrived  after  these,  and  then  the  bride  came 
between  her  father  and  great  uncle,  King  Leopold,  as  the 
Queen  tells  us :  "  My  uncle,  mamma's  brother,  and  one 
of  the  wisest  Kings  in  Europe.  My  last  fear  of  being 
overcome  vanished  at  seeing  Vicky's  quiet,  calm,  and 
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composed  manner.  It  was  beautiful  to  see  her  kneeling 
with  Fritz,  their  hands  joined,  and  the  train  borne  by 
the  eight  young  ladies,  who  looked  like  a  cloud  of 
maidens  hovering  round  her." 

The  ceremony  over,  the  young  couple  drove  to  Wind- 
sor, where  their  carriage  was  dragged  to  the  Castle  by 
the  Eton  boys.  On  the  3rd  of  February  the  day  of 
parting  came,  and  the  shedding  of  tears.  These,  how- 
ever, soon  passed  away  when  the  news  came  reporting 
the  enthusiastic  welcome  the  bride  had  received  in 
Germany,  and  of  her  happy,  and  as  it  ultimately  also 
proved,  useful  life  among  the  people. 

Even  when  the  children  had  grown  up  and  left  home, 
the  same  wise  and  tender  watchfulness  over  them  was 
continued.  When  the  Princess  Koyal  was  married,  she 
was  comparatively  young,  and  the  Prince  naturally  felt 
desirous  of  paying  her  a  visit  in  her  new  home  as  soon 
as  convenient.  Meantime  he  wrote  her  several  beautiful 
letters  of  counsel,  among  them  the  following  is  specially 
worthy  of  being  recorded.  He  says :  "  Your  festival 
time,  if  not  your  honeymoon,  conies  to  an  end  to-day ; 
and  on  this  I  take  leave  to  congratulate  you,  unfeeling 
though  it  may  sound,  for  I  wish  for  you  the  necessary 
time  and  tranquillity  to  digest  the  many  impressions  you 
have  received,  and  which  otherwise,  like  a  wild  revel, 
first  influence  and  then  stupify,  leaving  a  dull,  nerveless 
lassitude  behind.  Your  exertions,  and  the  demands 
which  have  been  made  upon  you,  have  been  quite  im- 
mense; you  have  done  your  best,  and  have  won  the 
hearts,  or  what  is  called  the  hearts,  of  all.  In  the  nature 
of  things  we  may  now  expect  a  little  reaction.  The 
public,  just  because  it  was  rapturous  and  enthusiastic, 
will  now  become  minutely  critical,  and  take  you  to  pieces 
anatomically.  This  is  to  be  kept  in  view,  although  it 
need  cause  you  no  uneasiness,  for  you  have  only  followed 
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four  natural  bent,  and  have  made  no  external  demon- 
stration which  did  not  answer  to  the  truth  of  your  inner 

iture.     It  is  only  the  men  who  present  an  artificial 
iemeanour  to  the  world  who  have  to  dread  being  un- 

lasked. 

Your  place  is  that  of  your  husband's  wife  and  your 
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(From  a  Photograph  by  A.  Bassano,  Old  Bjnd-street,  W.) 

mother's  daughter.  You  will  desire  nothing  else,  but 
you  will  also  forego  nothing  of  that  which  you  owe  to 
your  husband  and  to  your  mother.  Ultimately  your 
mind  will,  from  the  over-excitement,  fall  back  to  a  little 
lassitude  and  sadness.  But  this  will  make  you  feel  a 
craving  for  activity,  and  you  have  much  to  do  in  study- 
ing your  new  country.  .  .  .  What  does  not  pass 
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away,  and  is  alone  of  value  here  below,  is  the  old 
love  and  constancy  of  heart  and  mind.  These  you 
will  always  find  awaiting  you,  come  when  you  may, 
though,  in  truth,  they  have  gone  with  you  to  your  far- 
off  home,  and  surround  you  there  too.  You  are  sure  to 
succeed  in  bringing  your  life  and  thoughts  into  order, 
and  in  gaining  the  tranquillity  that  is  essential  for  the 
health  of  your  mind  and  soul." 

That  these  counsels  were  not  lost  may  be  seen  in  om 
incident  in  the  married  life  of  the  Princess  Royal : 

Some  time  after  her  marriage,  the  Princess  was  catch- 
ing up  a  chair  and  carrying  it  across  the  room,  when  a 
very  proper  and  Courtly  Prussian  lady,  the  venerable 
Countess  Perponchez,  was  so  shocked  that  she  could  not 
refrain  remonstrating  with  her  upon  such  a  breach  of 
manners,  as  she  said : 

"  It  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  Prussian  Princess  to 
carry  chairs." 

"  But  let  me  inform  you,  my  dear  Countess,"  smilingly 
said  the  kindhearted  Princess,  "  that  my  mother  being, 
as  you  know,  Queen  of  England ." 

"I  am  aware  of  the  fact,"  said  the  Prussian  lady. 

"  Then  let  me,  my  dear  Countess,  make  you  aware  of 
another  fact.  Her  Majesty,  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain, 
very  often  carries  a  chair.  Indeed,  incredible  as  the 
thing  may  seem,  I  have  myself,  with  these  very  eyes, 
actually  seen  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain 
carry  not  only  one  chair,  but  I  have,  indeed,  two  cJiairs. 
They  were  for  her  children,  my  dear  Countess,  and  I 
think  that  which  never  lowered  my  mother's  Queenly 
dignity,  cannot  hurt  that  of  the  Princess,  her  daughter." 

The  same  Courtly  lady  was  at  another  time  very  much 
shocked  to  find  the  Princess  Eoyal  looking  through,  and 
putting  away  the  contents  of  her  own  linen  closet !  But 
all  she  said  was,  "  My  mother  does  it." 
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Princess  Alice  was  evidently  a  pretty  baby,  for  her 
father  speaks  of  her  as  "  the  beauty  of  the  family,"  and 
then  adds,  "  she  is  an  extremely  good  and  merry  child." 
As  she  grew  older  she  became  the  life  of  the  home,  full 
of  fun  and  mischief,  and  became  naturally  the  favourite 
playmate  of  her  brothers,  even  when  she  exercised  a 
gentle,  sisterly  control.  She  began  very  early  to  show 
proofs  of  that  real  kindness  of  heart,  ar  d  of  tender  con- 
sideration for  others  which,  in  after  life,  became  so  well 
known,  as  her  chief  delight. 

A  touching  proof  of  this  spirit  is  given  by  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  dressers,  who  relates  that  she  met  the  Royal 
children  playing  in  the  corridor  and  was  passing  on,  when 
Albert  Prince  of  Wales  made  a  remark  about  her  great 
height.  Instantly  the  Princess  Alice  said  to  her  brothers, 
in  a  voice  which  the  lady  herself  could  hear : 

"  It  is  very  nice  to  be  tall;  papa  would  like  us  all  to 
be  tall." 

This  feeling  of  consideration  and  acting  for  the  good 
of  others,  had  been  from  the  beginning  one  of  the  main 
things  to  which  Her  Majesty  gave  special  attention,  and 
in  every  way  it  was  encouraged  and  fostered. 

Almost  in  every  letter  she  wrote  to  her  mother,  she 
tried  to  comfort  and  strengthen  her  amid  her  sorrowful 
bereavement.  Take  as  a  few  samples  the  following 
extracts : 

"  Take  courage,  dear  mamma,  and  feel  strong  in  the 
thought  that  you  require  all  your  moral  and  physical 
strength  to  continue  the  journey  which  brings  you  daily 
nearer  to  Home  and  to  Him." 

"  Bear  patiently  and  courageously  your  heavy  burden, 
and  it  will  lighten  imperceptibly  as  you  near  him,  and 
God's  love  and  mercy  will  support  you.  Oh,  could  my 
feeble  words  bring  you  the  least  comfort." 

"  We  do  feel  for  you  so  deeply,  and  would  wish  so  much 
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to  help  you,  but  there  is  One  who  can  do  that,  and  you 
know  whom  to  seek.  He  will  give  you  strength  to  live 
on  till  the  bright  day  of  reunion." 

"  Try  and  gather  in  the  few  bright  things  you  have  re- 
maining and  cherish  them,  for  though  found,  yet  they 
are  types  of  that  infinite  joy  still  to  come." 

"You  have  the  privilege  in  your  exalted  position  of 
doing  good,  and  living  for  others,  and  as  you  go  on 
doing  your  duty,  this  will,  this  must  bring  you  peace  and 
comfort." 

"  Trust  in  God  ever  and  constantly.  In  my  life,  I  feel 
that  to  be  my  stay  and  my  strength,  and  the  feeling- 
increases  as  the  days  go  on.  My  thoughts  of  the  future 
are  bright,  and  this  always  helps  to  make  the  minor 
worries  and  sorrows  of  the  present  dissolve  before  the 
warm  rays  of  that  light  which  is  our  guide." 

Happy  must  be  the  mother,  whether  a  Queen  or  a 
peasant,  who  is  blessed  with  such  a  daughter,  and  it  will 
be  a  happy  day  when  every  house  is  filled  with  such  con- 
siderate and  sympathetic  hearts. 

The  secret  of  her  continued  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of 
others  is  explained  in  the  following  letter  to  her  mother, 
when  explaining  that  she  had  been  down  to  help  four 
women  with  food  and  clothing,  in  a  special  time  of  need. 
She  says : 

"  The  Other  day  I  went  to  one  poor  woman  incog,  with 
Christa  (one  of  her  ladies),  in  the  old  part  of  the  town, 
and  the  trouble  we  had  to  find  the  house.  At  length 
through  a  dirty  courtyard,  up  a  dark  ladder,  into  one 
little  room,  where  lay  in  one  bed  the  poor  woman  and 
her  little  baby ;  in  the  room  four  other  children,  the 
husband,  two  other  beds,  and  a  stove.  But  it  did  not 
smell  bad,  nor  was  it  dirty.  I  sent  Christa  down  with 
the  children,  then  with  the  husband  cooked  something  for 
the  woman ;  arranged  her  bed  a  little,  took  her  baby  foi 
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her,  bathed  its  eyes — for  they  were  so  bad,  poor  little 
thing !  and  did  odds  and  ends  for  her.  I  went  twice. 
The  people  did  not  know  me,  and  were  so  nice,  so  good, 
and  touchingly  attached  to  each  other ;  it  did  one's  heart 
good  to  see  such  good  feeling  in  such  poverty.  The 
husband  was  out  of  work,  the  children  too  young  to  go 
to  school,  and  they  had  only  four  kreuzers  (three  make 
a  penny)  in  the  house  when  she  was  confined.  Think  of 
that  misery  and  discomfort ! 

"If  one  never  sees  any  poverty,  and  always  lives  in 
that  cold  circle  of  Court  people,  one's  good  feelings  dry 
up,  and  I  feel  the  want  of  going  about  and  doing  the 
little  good  that  is  in  my  power.  I  am  sure  you  will 
understand  this." 

Nor  was  this  the  only  case.  She  tells  of  another 
where  the  poverty  was  even  worse. 

No  wonder  that  she  made  so  good  a  wife  and  mother 
herself,  and  that  her  greatest  trials  came  through  her 
great  love,  and  ultimately  she  became  a  victim  to  the 
same  self-devotion  to  the  good  of  others.  Blessed  are 
those  who  thus,  in  a  spirit  of  self-denial,  realise  their  own 
happiness  most,  when  attending  to  or  mitigating  the 
sorrows  of  others. 

At  Mayence  there  were  four  "  Hulfsverein,"  or  help- 
missions,  to  assist  in  carrying  to  the  hospitals  in  the 
interior  the  sick  and  wounded.  These  were  established 
through  the  efforts  of  Princess  Alice.  Writing  of 
these  she  said :  "I  hope  that  I  shall  not  live  to  see 
another  war.  It  is  too  dreadful.  We  have  over  500 
wounded ;  as  soon  as  they  are  better  they  are  sent  North, 
and  worse  ones  fill  the  beds,  French  and  German  inter- 
mixed. I  neither  see  nor  smell  anything  but  wounds, 
and  the  first  sight,  which  sometimes  one  does  not  escape 

meeting,  is  very  shocking Now,  to  day,  all  the 

poor  wives,  mothers,  sisters,  come  to  me  for  news  of  their 
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relations ;  it  is  heartrending Yesterday  a  poor 

woman  came  to  me  to  ask  me  to  help  her  to  get  to  the 
battlefield  to  have  the  body  of  her  only  son  looked  for  and 
brought  home,  and  she  was  so  resigned  and  patient.  .  .  . 
Daily  I  hear  the  muffled  drums  of  the  funeral  of  some 
soldier  or  officer  being  taken  past  my  windows  to  its  last 
resting-place.  How  deeply  do  I  feel  for  the  poor  widows 
and  orphans.  My  children  are  very  well,  but  have  abso- 
lutely no  place  where  they  can  walk  with  safety  from  in- 
fection. The  barrack  at  the  foot  of  our  garden  contains 
1,500  French  prisoners,  and  many  of  them  ill.  I  send  the 
children  out  driving  of  an  afternoon  when  I  can,  but 
having  only  one  coachman,  as  ours  are  with  Louis  at 
present,  I  cannot  manage  it  often." 

It  was  not  suprising  that,  with  such  surroundings,  the 
brave  Princess  suffered  from  violent  inflammation  of  the 
eyes  and  throat,  with  fever  and  neuralgia. 

Her  Majesty  sent  Dr.  Hofmeister  to  attend  her,  as  her 
own  physician  was  away  attending  the  wounded.  Mean- 
time her  second  son,  Frederick  William,  was  born,  but 
after  a  short  rest  at  Berlin  she  was  back  again  among  the 
poor  soldiers. 

A  cape,  worked  by  Her  Majesty,  was  given  to  a  lad 
who  became  worse  soon  after.  She  says  :  "  The  poor  lad, 
although  dying,  won't  part  from  it  for  an  instant,  but  holds 
it  fast  round  himself." 

We  must  also  say  a  word  or  two  about  Princess 
Alice,  who,  after  leaving  the  school-room,  had 
become,  to  use  the  Queen's  own  words,  "  a  real  com- 
fort," and  like  every  true  mother,  she  was  hoping  not  to 
"  let  her  marry  as  long  as  the  parting  could  reasonably  be 
delayed."  But  whoever  heard  of  such  arrangements 
being  taken  into  account  by  Cupid  ?  The  time  came  when, 
on  a  visit  from  two  young  Princes,  nephews  of  the  Grand- 
Duke  of  Hesse,  made  it  very  clear  that  the  "  maiden- 
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s"  was  sealed,  although  for  wise  reasons,  owing  to  her 
age,  the  betrothal  did  not  take  place  until  some  time  after. 
The  Queen  thus  writes:  "  After  dinner,  while  talking  to 
the  gentlemen,  I  perceived  Alice  and  Louis  talking  before 
bhe  fire-place  more  earnestly  than  usual,  and  when  I 
passed  to  go  to  the  other  room,  both  came  up  to  me,  and 
Alice,  in  much  agitation,  said  he  had  proposed  to  her,  and 
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he  begged  for  my  blessing.  I  could  only  squeeze  his 
hand  and  say,  ;  Certainly,'  and  that  we  would  see  him  in 
our  room  later.  Got  through  the  evening,  working  as 
well  as  we  could.  Alice  came  to  our  room.  .  .  .  agitated, 
but  quiet.  .  .  .  Albert  sent  for  Louis  to  his  room ;  and 
then  called  Alice  and  me  in.  ...  Louis  has  a  warm, 
noble  heart.  "We  embraced  our  dear  Alice,  and  praised 
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her  much  to  him.  After  talking  a  little  we  parted ;  a 
most  touching  and,  to  me,  most  sacred  moment." 

It  was  this  same  Alice  upon  whom,  above  all  in  the 
family,  the  Queen  leant  in  that  terrible  time  of  trial  con- 
nected with  the  illness  and  death  of  the  Prince  Consort, 
and,  indeed,  after  his  lamented  death,  she  "  suddenly 
developed  into  a  wise  and  far-seeing  woman,  living  only 
for  others,  and  beloved  and  respected  by  the  highest  as 
well  as  the  lowest,"  and  when  her  wedding  took  place  on 
July  1st,  1862,  and  the  Queen  returned  to  Balmoral,  it  is 
not  surprising  to  find  her  record  in  her  Journal,  that  the 
sight  of  the  beauty  made  her  o'nly  feel,  that  there  was 
"  no  pleasure,  no  joy — all  dead." 

On  the  seventeenth  anniversary  of  her  father's  death, 
she  too  was  called  away  to  her  reward. 

Finally,  we  shall  see  that  even  the  governess  of  the 
Royal  children  at  Windsor  was  not  forgotten.  She  was 
the  orphan  daughter  of  a  Scotch  clergyman,  and  during 
her  first  year  at  Windsor  her  mother  was  taken  seriously 
ill.  The  young  lady  wished  to  resign  her  situation,  feel- 
ing that  at  such  a  time  the  right  place  for  her  was  at 
the  bedside  of  her  mother.  Her  Majesty,  however,  ob- 
jected to  this,  and  kindly  urged  the  young  lady  to  go 
home,  and  remain  with  her  mother  as  long  as  might  be 
necessary,  and  then  return.  "  Meantime,"  said  the 
Queen,  "  the  Prince  and  I  will  hear  the  children's  lessons ; 
BO,  in  any  case,  let  your  mind  be  at  rest." 

For  several  weeks  the  governess  watched  and  minis- 
tered by  the  bedside  of  her  dying  mother,  and  then  had 
to  lay  her  beneath  the  churchyard  sod.  She  resumed 
her  duties  in  the  Palace.  The  Queen  sympathised  with 
the  deep  sorrow  of  the  young  woman,  and  with  kind, 
womanly  tenderness  strove  to  alleviate  it.  Every  day 
the  school- room  was  visited  by  Her  Majesty,  and  the 
young  pupils  followed  the  example  of  their  Royal  Mother 
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md  were  exceedingly  kind.  A  year  passed  away,  and 
the  first  anniversary  of  her  great  loss  came  upon  the 
governess,  who,  in  the  midst  of  that  great  household, 
could  scarcely  bear  up  against  her  feeling  of  lonely 
bereavement.  The  day's  duties  began  that  morning  as 
usual  by  the  reading  of  a  portion  of  Scripture  in  the 
school-room.  As  she  read,  some  words  of  Divine  tender- 
ness touched  the  poor,  grieving  heart  so  keenly,  that  in 
a  moment  her  strength  gave  way,  and  laying  her  head 
upon  the  desk  before  her,  she  burst  into  tears,  saying, 
"  Oh !  mother,  mother !"  The  children  quietly  passed 
from  the  room  to  tell  their  mother  what  had  occurred. 
It  all  at  once  flashed  across  the  Queen's  mind  that  this  day 
was  the  anniversary  of  the  poor  girl's  bereavement.  Her 
Majesty  at  once  went  to  the  school-room  to  comfort  the 
stricken  heart.  "  My  poor  child,"  she  said,  "  I  am  very 
sorry  the  children  disturbed  you  this  morning ;  I  meant 
to  have  given  orders  that  you  should  have  this  day  entirely 
to  yourself.  Take  it  as  a  sad  and  sacred  holiday.  I  will  hear 
the  lessons  of  the  children."  And  then  she  added,  "  To 
show  you  that  I  had  not  forgotten  this  mournful  anniver- 
sary, I  bring  you  this  gift."  With  these  words  the  Queen 
clasped  upon  the  arm  of  the  governess  a  beautiful  mourn- 
ing bracelet,  with  a  locket  for  her  mother's  hair,  marked 
with  the  date  of  her  mother's  death. 

Indeed,  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that,  in  their  home 
life,  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  Consort  set  an  example 
of  domestic  virtue  to  the  nation  of  the  highest  cha- 
racter, and  also  of  great  regard  for  others.  For  instance, 
it  is  related  that  on  one  occasion,  when  an  English  noble- 
man was  dining  with  the  Queen,  a  lady  who  belonged  to 
the  Royal  Family  challenged  him  to  take  wine  with  her. 
As,  however,  the  nobleman  was  a  total  abstainer,  the 
compliment  had  to  be  declined ;  but  the  Duchess  turned 
to  the  Queen  and  remarked,  in  a  good-humoured  tone* 
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"  Please  your  Majesty,  here  is  Lord ,  who  declines 

to  take  wine  at  your  Majesty's  table."  Of  course  all 
eyes  were  turned  in  one  direction  to  see  what  would  be 
the  sequel  of  such  an  indictment ;  but  the  Queen  smiled 
graciously  as  she  made  the  reply, "  There  is  no  compulsion 
at  my  table." 
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CHAPTER    XIXL 

BALMORAL. 

"  I  stood  by  the  Palace,  the  pride  of  the  North, 

In  harvest  crown'd  valleys  of  brave  Lochnagar, 
When  Teuton  in  Gaul  were  in  legions  led  forth ; 

And  Europe  was  stunn'd  by  the  thunders  of  war. 
The  ensign  of  liberty  waved  in  the  breeze 

From  the  towers  of  Balmoral  j  and  joyous  to  me 
The  songs  of  the  reapers  came  up  through  the  trees 

With  the  murmuring-flash  of  the  waters  of  Dee." 

EOWLAND   BfiOWN. 

0  life  of  the  Queen  could 
be  complete  without 
making  special  reference  to 
her  Highland  Home  at 
Balmoral.  By  her 
Majesty's  Journals, 
we  have  been  let 
into  the  secret  of  its 
wonderful  charm  for 
her,  and  the  sources 
from  whence  so  much 
of  her  happiness  have 
been  derived.  No- 
where does  it  appear 
that  she  has  been  able 
so  readily  and  com- 
pletely to  lay  aside 
the  heavy  and  responsible  cares  of  her  position,  as  in 
the  quiet  solitude  and  romantic  scenery  of  that  locality. 
Everything  about  it  has  taken  a  deep  hold  upon  her 
from  the  very  first  time  she  visited  the  spot,  and  it 
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appears  very  unlikely  that,  as  the  years  roll  by,  she  will 
ever  alter  her  mind  with  regard  to  its  claims  upon  her 
affections  and  interest. 

It  was  in  the  year  1842  that  the  Queen  and  the 
Prince  paid  their  first  visit  to  Scotland.  The  Queen 
tells  us  in  her  Journal  that  the  Koyal  Yacht  took  them 
to  Leith.  They  arrived,  however,  sooner  than  they  were 
expected,  but  this  did  not  lead  them  to  waste  any  time 
by  waiting,  for  by  eight  o'clock  on  the  following  morning 
the  Royal  party  landed  and  proceeded  at  once  on  their 
way  to  the  city  of  Edinburgh.  The  good  people  of  the 
city,  who  had  been  very  busy  all  the  day  before  over  their 
preparations,  and  had  been  waiting  in  thousands  for  her 
arrival,  did  not  expect  her  before  the  middle  of  the  day. 
The  watchers  who  should  have  signalled  her  approach 
blundered  over  it,  and  so  the  Lord  Provost  and  Corpora- 
tion, who  meant  to  have  received  her  at  the  gates  with  all 
due  ancient  ceremonies,  were  suddenly  astonished  to 
hear  that  the  Queen  was  passing  through  the  city.  She 
went  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch's  Palace  at  Dalkeith,  and 
rested  there  till  Saturday,  and  then  visited  Edinburgh  in 
State.  The  disappointed  Provost  and  his  Baillies  gave 
her  the  city  keys,  and  she  very  graciously  handed  them 
back  again.  Through  the  densely  crowded  and  gaily 
decorated  streets  the  Queen  went,  wearing  the  Eoyal 
Stuart  tartan,  and  greeted  with  loud  acclamations. 
Through  old  historic  streets,  and  past  old  renowned 
buildings,  she  drove  to  the  lordly  castle  whose  ramparts 
were  scaled  by  Black  Douglas.  They  showed  her  all  that 
was  noteworthy  in  that  celebrated  fortress. 

The  visit  was  full  of  interesting  incidents  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  We  can  only  find  space  for  a  few.  Sir 
T.  D.  Lauder  tells  us  one  which  occurred  at  Castle  Hill, 
where  an  elderly  lady  succeeded  by  sheer  force  in  making 
her  way  past  the  guards ;  and  having  most  unceremo- 
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liously  passed  through  the  party  in  attendance  on  her 
[ajesty,  she  exclaimed,  in  a  convulsive  state  of  excite- 
ment :  "  Oh,  will  ye  not  let  me  see  the  Queen  ?"  The 
dlitary  pushed  her  back,  but  she  was  not  to  be  so  easily 
iten.  She  again  squeezed  forward  until  she  stood 
within  a  yard  of  the  Eoyal  carriage.  "  Hech,  sirs !"  she 
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exclaimed,  clasping  her  hands,  "  is  that  the  Queen — is 
that  the  Queen  ?  Weel,  what  have  I  no  seen  this  day  ? 
Eh!  but  she's  a  bonnie  leddie  !"  The  poor  woman  had 
not  only  seen  the  Queen,  but  she  was  gratified  by  the 
Queen's  recognition  of  herself.  Another  anecdote  is  told 
in  illustration  of  the  Queen's  quickness  of  observation 
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and  condescension.  A  gentleman  said  to  his  servant  on 
the  evening  of  the  Queen's  first  visit  to  Edinburgh, 
"Well,  John,  did  you  see  the  Queen?"  "  Troth  did  I 
that,  sir."  "  Well,  what  did  you  think  of  her,  John  ?" 
"  Troth,  sir,  I  was  terrible  feared  afore  she  came  forrit — 
my  heart  was  amaist  in  my  mouth ;  but  whan  she  did 
come  forrit,  od,  I  wasna  feared  at  a' ;  I  jist  looked  at  her, 
an'  she  lookit  at  me,  an'  she  bowed  her  heid  to  me,  an'  I 
bowed  my  heid  to  her.  Od,  she's  a  raal  fine  leddie,  wi* 
fient  a  bit  o'  pride  about  her  at  all." 

While  staying  at  Lord  Breadalbane's,  in  Taymouth, 
Her  Majesty  was  one  morning  taking  a  walk  to  a  lodge, 
when  "  a  fat,  good-humoured  little  woman,  about  forty 
years  old,"  presented  some  cut  flowers  for  each  of  them. 
The  Duchess  gave  her  some  money,  saying :  "  From 
Her  Majesty."  Says  the  Queeu,  "  I  never  saw  any  one 
more  surprised  than  she  was  ;  she,  however,  came  up 
to  me  and  said  warmly,  that  my  people  were  delighted 
to  see  me  in  Scotland"  Another  morning,  while  the 
Prince  was  out  shooting,  the  Queen  occupied  herself  in 
walking  through  the  gardens  of  the  Castle.  She  also 
visited  the  dairy,  and,  to  the  surprise  and  delight  of  the 
woman  in  charge,  had  some  milk  and  a  piece  of  bread. 

We  catch  a  passing  remark,  which  gives  some  idea  of 
Her  Majesty's  habit  of  reflecting  upon  past  joys,  when 
she  says,  in  a  foot-note  in  the  Journal,  where,  speak- 
ing of  revisiting  Taymouth,  in  1866  :  "We  got  out,  and 
looked  down  upon  the  house  below,  the  mist  having 
cleared  away  sufficiently  to  show  us  everything ;  and 
then  unknown,  quite  in  private,  I  gazed — not  without 
deep  emotion — on  the  scene  of  our  reception  twenty- 
four  years  ago,  by  dear  Lord  Breadalbane,  in  a  princely 
style,  not  to  be  equalled  in  grandeur  and  poetic  effect. 
Albert  and  I  were  then  only  twenty -three,  young  and 
happy.  How  many  are  gone  that  were  with  us  then !  I 
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was  very  thankful  to  have  seen  it  again,  it  seemed  un- 
altered—1844." 

Speaking  of  Her  Majesty's  dress,  Mrs.  Stowe,  in  her 
"  Sunny  Memoirs  of  Foreign  Lands,"  says  "  That  the 
Provost  of  Dundee  told  her  that  some  of  the  people  were 
quite  astonished  at  the  plainness  of  the  Queen's  dress, 
having  looked  for  something  very  dazzling  and  over- 
powering from  a  Queen.  They  could  scarcely  believe 
their  eyes  when  they  saw  her  riding  by  in  a  plain  bonnet, 
and  enveloped  in  a  simple  shepherd's  plaid." 
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"  The  Queen,"  she  adds,  "  is  exceedingly  popular  in 
Scotland,  doubtless  in  part  because  she  heartily  appre- 
ciates the  beauty  of  the  country,  and  the  strong  and 
interesting  traits  of  the  people.  She  has  a  country 
residence  at  Balmoral,  where  she  spends  a  part  of  every 
year ;  and  the  impression  seems  to  prevail  among  her 
Scottish  subjects,  that  she  never  appears  to  feel  more 
happy  or  more  at  home  than  in  this  her  Highland  dwell- 
ing. The  legend  is,  that  here  she  delights  to  throw  off 
the  restraints  of  Royalty ;  to  go  about  plainly  dressed, 
like  a  private  individual;  to  visit  the  cottages  of  the 
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poor ;  to  interest  herself  in  the  instruction  of  the  children  ; 
and  to  initiate  the  future  heir  of  England  into  that 
practical  love  of  the  people,  which  is  the  best  qualification 
of  a  ruler." 

Afterwards  Her  Majesty  and  the  Koyal  party  visited 
Perth,  Loch  Leven,  Loch  Earn,  Glen  Ogle,  Drummond 
Castle,  Stirling,  &c.  While  at  this  place,  an  inter- 
Dsting  incident  occurred,  during  the  time  the  Provost 
was  receiving  xier  Majesty.  While  so  engaged  he 
informed  Her  Majesty  tha^  lie  had  the  honour  to  serve 
under  the  Duke  of  Kent  for  twenty-four  years.  The 
Queen  was  delighted,  and  replied :  "  It  gives  me  great 
satisfaction  to  meet,  in  the  Provost  of  this  town,  one 
who  has  served  under  my  revered  father." 

Every  spot  visited  was  so  full  of  historical  inte^st,  or 
romantic  association,  that  it  deeply  impressed  her  mind. 
Indeed,  so  much  was  the  Queen  impressed  with  the 
loyalty  and  heartiness  of  her  reception  by  all  classes 
while  she  was  in  Scotland,  that  before  leaving  she 
instructed  Lord  Aberdeen  to  express  her  gratification  in 
the  following  letter :  "  The  Queen  cannot  leave  Scotland 
without  a  feeling  of  regret  that  her  visit  on  the  present 
occasion  could  no  longer  be  prolonged.  Her  Majesty 
fully  expected  to  witness  the  loyalty  and  attachment  of 
her  Scottish  subjects ;  but  the  devotion  and  enthusiasm 
evinced  in  every  quarter,  and  by  all  ranks,  have  pro- 
duced an  impression  on  the  mind  of  Her  Majesty  which 
can  never  be  effaced." 

The  tour  only  lasted  a  fortnight,  during  which  no  less 
than  656  post  horses  were  employed,  a  thing  to  be 
remembered,  no  doubt,  by  those  who  supplied  them,  in 
more  ways  than  one. 

Her  Majesty  gave  her  own  impressions,  in  her  Journal, 
of  this  visit,  from  which  we  can  only  cull  a  few  selections, 
where  the  habit  of  noticing  and  appreciating  things,  are 
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thus  set  forth  during  this  first  holiday.  She  tells  us 
how  she  observed  that  the  light  lasted  longer  in  the 
North  than  in  the  South,  also  her  own  impressions  of 
the  fine  old  city  of  Edinburgh,  "  totally  unlike  anything 
else  I  have  seen,  and,  what  is  even  more,  Albert,  who 
has  seen  so  much,  says  it  is  unlike  anything  lie  ever 
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saw ;"  how  they  had  oatmeal  porridge,  and  "  Finnan 
haddies"  for  breakfast ;  what  a  peculiar  cap,  called  a 
"  mutch,"  the  old  women  wore,  and  how  pretty  were  the 
Scotch  girls ;  how  they  saw  Holyrood,  and  Knox's 
house,  and  Heriot's  Hospital :  how  they  visited  many 
castles  and  other  places  of  interest ;  how,  as  they  went 
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up  Loch  Tay,  they  read  the  "  Lady  of  the  Lake ;"  how 
the  Prince  got  up  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  go 
out  deer-stalking ;  and  how,  when  it  was  all  over,  and 
the  fair  shores  of  Scotland  receded  from  their  view,  they 
felt  sad  that  the  pleasant  holiday  had  terminated. 

We  get  a  casual  glance  at  the  absence  of  all  formality 
in  the  home  life  of  Her  Majesty,  when  we  find  her 
saying,  in  the  most  natural  way,  in  her  Journal  of  a  visit 
to  Blair  Athol  in  1844 :  "  We  got  up  and  breakfasted. 
Mama  came  to  take  leave  of  us ;  Alice  and  the  baby 
(Prince  Alfred  was  then  only  five  weeks  old)  were 
brought  in,  poor  little  things,  to  wish  us  '  good  bye/ 
Then  poor  Bertie  (name  by  which  the  Prince  of  Wales 
is  always  called  in  his  family)  came  down  to  see  us,  and 
Vicky  (Victoria  Princess  Royal)  appeared  as  'voya- 
geuse,'  and  all  was  impatience  to  go.  .  .  .  Vicky 
was  safely  put  into  the  boat,  and  then  carefully  carried 
on  deck  of  the  yacht  by  Eenwick  (a  very  good  servant, 
a  native  of  Galashiels)."  Again,  when  in  Dundee  she 
adds,  "  I  said  to  Albert,  I  could  hardly  believe  our  child 
was  travelling  with  us,  it  put  me  so  in  mind  of  myself 
when  I  was  a  little  '  Princess.'  Albert  observed  that  it 
was  always  said  that  parents  lived  their  lives  over  again 
in  their  children,  which  is  a  very  pleasant  feeling." 
There  is  a  touch  of  the  true  woman's  heart,  we  feel,  in 
such  words.  Again,  when  describing  peeps  of  Dunkeld 
and  the  Tay,  Her  Majesty  says :  "  Such  a  charming 
view  from  the  window  of  an  inn  (small,  but  clean). 
Vicky  stood  and  bowed  to  the  people  out  of  the  window. 
There  never  was  such  a  good  traveller  as  she  is,  sleeping 
in  the  carriage  at  her  usual  times,  not  put  out  or 
frightened  at  noise  or  crowds,  but  pleased  and  amused. 
She  never  heard  the  anchor  go  at  night  on  board  ship, 
but  slept  as  sound  as  a  top." 

In    1847,   during  the   autumn,   Her  Majesty  again 
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visited  Scotland,  owing  to  the  pleasure  she  had  derived 
from  her  previous  visit,  and  the  benefit  which  had 
resulted  to  her  health,  as  well  as  the  strong  desire  of  the 
Prince  Consort  to  enjoy  the  sport  of  chasing  the  red- 
deer  in  their  native  forests.  On  the  llth  of  August, 
Her  Majesty  and  Prince  Albert,  with  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  the  Princess  Eoyal,  and  the  Prince  of  Leiningen 
left  Osborne  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  yacht,  with  the 
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Fairy  as  tender.  They  made  first  for  the  Scilly  Islands, 
spending  a  night  there,  as  the  Queen  suffered  from 
sea-sickness.  This  disappearing  next  day,  under  more 
favourable  weather  the  Eoyal  yacht  sailed  through  the 
Menai  Straits — views  of  Snowdon  and  of  Carnarvon 
Castle  being  obtained — and  past  the  Isle  of  Man.  The 
yachts  then  steered  for  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde.  The 
Fairy  took  Her  Majesty  up  the  Clyde  as  far  as  Dum- 
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barton.  The  river  was  alive  with  ships  and  boats  as  if 
all  Glasgow  had  been  suddenly  seized  with  an  aquatic 
fit.  The  Royal  party  inspected  the  ancient  Castle  of 
Dumbarton.  In  returning,  Her  Majesty  steamed  past 
Greenock,  and  leaving  Roseneath,  passed  on  to  Loch 
Long,  a  splendid  lake  surrounded  by  grand  hills,  re- 
minding the  visitors  of  Switzerland.  At  Rothesay  they 
went  on  board  the  Victoria  and  Albert.  The  little 
Prince  of  Wales  was  loudly  cheered  as  Duke  of 
Rothesay. 

On  the  18th  the  Royal  party  went  through  the  Kyles 
of  Bute,  passing  through  verdure-clad  mountains.  The 
Queen  was  much  impressed  by  the  beautiful  scene, 
which  has  moved  every  traveller.  They  then  proceeded 
to  Loch  Tyne,  Tarbert,  and  then  to  Inverary,  the 
approach  to  which  Her  Majesty,  in  her  Journal,  says 
"is  splendid;  the  loch  is  very  wide;  straight  before 
you  a  fine  range  of  mountains  splendidly  lit  up,  green, 
pink,  and  lilac ;  to  the  left  the  little  town  of  Inverary, 
and  above  it,  surrounded  by  pine  wood,  stands  the 
Castle  of  Inverary." 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Argyll,  the  Duchess  of 
Sutherland,  Lady  Caroline  Leveson-Gower,  and  others, 
were  waiting  at  the  landing  place  to  give  the  Royal 
party  a  true  Highland  reception.  Her  Majesty  tells  us 
that  at  Invorary  she  saw  a  child  "just  two  years  old — 
a  dear,  white,  fat,  fair  little  fellow,  with  reddish  hair  but 
very  delicate  features,  like  both  his  mother  and  father ; 
he  is  such  a  merry,  independent  little  child.  He  had  a 
black  velvet  dress  and  jacket,  with  a  '  sporran'  scarf  and 
Highland  bonnet."  That  child  was  the  Marquis  of 
Lome — Her  Majesty's  son-in-law  at  a  future  date. 

From  there  the  party  proceeded  to  Ardrishaig  at  the 
head  of  the  Crinan  Canal.  They  then  passed  along  the 
canal,  with  its  eleven  lochs.  Next  morning  they  went 
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through  the  Sound  of  Jura  and  past  the  Island  of 
Kerrera  to  Oban.  From  thence  they  steered  for  Staffa, 
and  anchored  close  before  the  island.  The  Queen  and 
all  her  party  were  rowed  in  a  barge  towards  the  cele- 
brated Cave.  Her  Majesty  thus  speaks  of  the  Island  and 
the  Cave :  "  The  appearance  it  (the  Island)  presents  is 
most  extraordinary ;  and  when  we  turned  the  corner  to 
go  into  the  renowned  Fingal's  Cave,  the  effect  was 
splendid — like  a  great  entrance  into  a  vaulted  hall :  it 
looked  almost  awful  as  we  entered,  and  the  barge  heaved 
up  and  down  in  the  swell  of  the  sea.  It  is  very  high, 
but  not  longer  than  227  feet,  and  narrower  than  I 
expected,  being  only  40  feet  wide.  The  sea  is  im- 
mensely deep  in  the  Cave.  The  rocks  under  water  were 
all  colours — pink,  blue,  and  green — which  had  a  most 
beautiful  and  varied  effect.  It  was  the  first  time  the 
British  standard,  with  a  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  her 
husband  and  children,  had  ever  entered  Fingal's  Cave, 
and  the  men  gave  three  cheers,  which  sounded  very 
impressive  there." 

From  Staffa  the  Royal  party  went  to  lona,  where  the 
Queen  and  her  ladies  sketched  the  ruins  of  the  cathedral, 
while  the  Prince  Consort  and  the  Prince  of  Leiningen 
inspected  the  sepultures  of  the  ancient  kings  and  heroes 
of  Scotland.  Then  to  Tobermory,  in  Mull ;  from  thence, 
on  the  20th,  they  proceeded  down  the  Sound  of  Mull 
to  Loch  Eil,  and .  anchored  off  Fort  William.  Prince 
Albert  landed,  and  went  to  see  Glencoe,  celebrated  for 
its  wild  scenery,  and  the  terrible  massacre  of  the  Mac- 
donalds  in  William  III.'s  time.  On  Saturday,  the  21st, 
Her  Majesty  and  party  quitted  the  squadron  at  Port 
William,  and  proceeded  by  land  to  Ardverikie,  on  Loch 
Laggan,  the  place  selected  for  her  autumnal  residence. 
"  I  am  quite  sorry  we  shall  have  to  leave  our  yacht,"  she 
wrote,  "  in  which  we  have  been  so  comfortably  housed, 
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and  that  this  delightful  voyage  and  tour  among  the 
western  lochs  and  isles  is  at  an  end — they  are  so  beau- 
tiful, and  so  full  of  poetry  and  romance,  traditions,  and 
historical  associations." 

Ardverikie,  Her  Majesty's  temporary  residence,  is  said 
to  have  been  used  as  a  hunting  park  by  King  Fergus  of 
Scotland.  The  lodge  was  erected  by  the  Marquis  of 
Abercorn  in  1840.  The  greatest  point  of  interest  about 
it  then  was  that  on  the  walls  of  two  of  the  principal 
apartments  Landseer  had  drawn  sketches  of  his  inimit- 
able productions,  "  The  Challenge,"  and  "  The  Stag  at 
Bay."  In  front  of  the  house  lay  Loch  Laggan,  stretch- 
ing away  on  either  side,  and  having  a  total  length  of 
eight  miles. 

The  Queen  enjoyed  herself  in  riding,  sketching,  fish- 
ing, &c.,  while  Prince  Albert  followed  sports  of  various 
kinds  with  gun  and  rod,  and  made  excursions  through  the 
wild  scenery  adjacent ;  while  the  Royal  children  found 
great  delight  in  outdoor  pastimes  and  riding  on  ponies. 
For  four  weeks  this  life  of  enjoyment  and  of  perfect  retire- 
ment lasted.  "  The  Queen  was  greatly  delighted  with 
the  Highlands,"  wrote  Lord  Campbell,  "  in  spite  of  the 
bad  weather,  and  was  accustomed  to  sally  forth  for  a 
walk  in  the  midst  of  a  heavy  rain,  putting  a  great 
hood  over  her  bonnet,  and  showing  nothing  of  her 
features  but  her  eyes.  The  Prince's  invariable  return 
to  luncheon  about  two  o'clock,  in  spite  of  grouse- 
shooting  and  deer-stalking,  is  explained  by  his  voluntary 
desire  to  please  the  Queen,  and  by  the  intense  hunger 
which  assails  him  at  this  hour,  when  he  likes,  in  German 
fashion,  to  make  his  dinner." 

The  Eoyal  party  left  Ardverikie  on  the  17th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  embarking  on  board  the  yacht  sailed  for  the 
south,  paying  a  visit  to  the  Isle  of  Man.  Ultimately 
Her  Majesty  and  the  Prince  and  children  disembarked 
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at  Fleetwood,  and  performed  the  rest  of  the  journey 
home  by  rail,  reaching  Buckingham  Palace  after  a 
delightful  four  weeks  in  this  Highland  tour. 

"  Lord  Aberdeen  was  quite  touched  when  I  told  him 
I  was  so  attached  to  the  dear,  dear  Highlands,  and 
missed  the  fine  hills  so  much.  There  is  a  great  pecu- 
liarity about  the  Highlands  and  the  Highlanders ;  and 
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they  are  such  a  chivalrous,  free,  active  people.  Our  stay 
among  them  was  delightful.  Independently  of  the  beauti- 
ful scenery,  there  was  a  quiet,  a  retirement,  a  wildness, 
a  liberty,  and  a  solitude,  that  had  such  a  charm  for  us." 
Speaking  of  Blair  and  the  Highlands.  Again :  "  Every 
little  trifle  and  every  spot  I  had  become  attached  to ; 
our  life  of  quiet  and  liberty,  everything  was  so  pleasant, 
and  all  the  Highlanders  and  people  who  went  with  us 
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I  had  got  to  like  so  much.  Oh !  the  dear  hills,  it  made 
me  very  sad  to  leave  them  behind." 

Speaking  of  Balmoral  in  1848,  Her  Majesty  says: 
"  It  was  so  calm  and  solitary,  it  did  one  good  as  one 
gazed  around ;  and  the  pure  mountain  air  was  most 
refreshing.  All  seemed  to  breathe  freedom  and  peace, 
and  to  make  one  forget  the  world  and  its  sad  turmoils." 

"  Oh,  what  can  equal  the  beauties  of  nature  !  What 
enjoyment  there  is  in  them.  Albert  enjoys  it  so  much  ; 
he  is  in  ecstacies  here.  He  has  inherited  this  love  of 
nature  from  his  father. 

"  These  Scotch  streams,  full  of  stones,  and  clear  as 
glass,  are  most  beautiful ;  the  peeps  between  the  trees, 
the  depth  of  the  shadows,  the  mossy  stones,  mixed 
with  slate,  &c.,  which  cover  the  banks,  are  lovely ;  at 
every  turn  you  have  a  picture.  We  were  up  high,  but 
could  not  get  to  the  top  ;  Albert  in  such  delight ;  it  is 
happiness  to  see  him,  he  is  in  such  spirits. 

"  I  should  have  enjoyed  it  still  more  had  I  been  able 
to  be  with  Albert  the  whole  time.*' 

September  15th,  1854 :  "I  heard  by  telegram  last 
night  that  Albert's  reception  was  admirable,  and  that  all 
was  going  on  as  well  as  possible.  Thank  God." 

Again  (September  14,  1859),  after  ascending  Morven 
and  reaching  Balmoral  at  half- past  seven:  "  So  sad  not 
to  find  my  darling  husband  at  home." 

It  so  happened  also  that  Sir  James  Clark  had  advised 
the  Queen  to  take  a  house  at  Deeside,  because  he  thought 
that  the  dry  bracing  character  of  the  air  was  in  every 
way  most  suitable  for  the  constitution,  of  the  constitu- 
tion not  only  of  Her  Majesty,  but  also  of  the  Prince 
Consort. 

Balmoral  Castle  commands  a  beautiful  position  on  the 
Eiver  Dee.  In  1848,  when  the  tenant  died,  the  Prince 
hired  the  house  from  the  Earl  of  Fife-  and  on 
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September  8th,  the  Eoyal  Family  visited  it.  The  Queen 
thus  gives  us  her  first  impressions  in  her  Journal  as 
follows : 

"  We  arrived  at  Balmoral  at  a  quarter  to  three.  It  is 
a  pretty  little  castle  in  the  old  Scottish  style.  There  is  a 
picturesque  tower  and  garden  in  front,  with  a  high 
wooded  hill ;  at  the  back  there  is  a  wood  down  to  the 
Dee,  and  the  hills  rise  all  round.  We  lunched  almost 
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immediately,  and  at  half-past  four  we  walked  out,  and 
went  up  to  the  top  of  the  wooded  hill  opposite  our 
windows,  where  there  is  a  pretty  winding  path.  The 
view  from  here,  looking  down  upon  the  house,  is  charm- 
ing. To  the  left  you  look  towards  the  beautiful  hills 
surrounding  Loch-na-G-ar,  and  to  the  right,  towards 
Ballater,  to  the  glen  (or  valley)  along  which  the  Dee 
winds,  with  beautiful  wooded  hills,  which  remind  us  very 
much  of  Thuringerwald.  It  was  so  calm  and  so  solitary, 
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it  did  one  good  as  one  gazed  around ;  and  the 
mountain  air  was  most  refreshing.  All  seemed  to 
breathe  freedom  and  peace,  and  to  make  one  forget  the 
world  and  its  sad  turmoils." 

The  Prince  loved  it  also,  as  may  be  gathered  from  his 
first  impression  of  Balmoral  on  the  llth  of  September, 
1848.  He  wrote:  "We  have  withdrawn  for  a  short 
time  into  a  complete  mountain  solitude,  where  one 
rarely  sees  a  human  face,  where  the  snow  already  covers 
the  mountain  tops,  and  the  wild  deer  come  creeping 
stealthily  round  the  house.  .  .  .  This  place  belonged  to 
poor  Sir  Eobert  Gordon,  Lord  Aberdeen's  brother,  and 
the  little  castle  was  built  by  him.  It  is  of  granite,  with 
numerous  small  turrets,  and  whitewashed,  and  is  situated 
upon  a  rising  ground,  surrounded  by  birchwood,  and 
close  to  the  river  Dee.  The  air  is  glorious  and  clear, 
but  icy  cold." 

So  satisfied  were  the  Eoyal  party  with  the  peace  and 
security  they  enjoyed  in  that  charming  country,  that  it  is 
said  that  when  the  Duke  of  Wellington  sent  a  number  of 
Highland  soldiers  to  Mar  Castle  to  act  as  a  guard  of  the 
Eoyal  Family,  the  Queen  dispensed  with  their  services, 
retaining  only  a  few  policemen  to  prevent  strangers  from 
intruding  into  the  grounds. 

In  1852,  the  Prince  purchased- the  estate  for  £32,000 
from  the  Earl  of  Fife.  -No  sooner  had  they  taken  it, 
than  they  commenced  to  make  alterations  and  improve- 
ments. Soon,  however,  the  'old  castle  was  found  to  be 
too  small,  and  in  1853  arrangements  began  for  rebuilding 
it.  Estates  adjoining  were  purchased,  until  30,000  acres 
were  acquired.  Then  a  new  castle  was  erected,  the 
foundation-stone  being  laid  by  the  Queen  herself,  the 
Eev.  A.  Anderson  praying  for  a  blessing  on  the  new 
home.  A  full  account  of  the  proceedings  is  given  in  Her 
Majesty's  Journals.  Both  the  Queen 'and  the  Prince" 
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Consort,  on  coming  into  possession,  did  their  utmost  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  cottars.  Schools  were 
established;  the  cottages  were  improved,  or  new  ones 
erected;  the  parish  school,  which  was  inaccessible  on 
account  of  distance  by  many  families,  was  supplemented 
by  others ;  a  library  for  the  district  was  provided  at  the 
Castle.  A  great  improvement  in  the  estate,  and  in  the 
condition  of  the  people,  soon  became  apparent.  The 
Prince  was  the  most  liberal  of  landlords;  he  was  ever 
more  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  the  tenants  than  for  his 
own  emolument. 

Dr.  Robertson,  in  his  book  on  "  The  Prince  Consort's 
Farms,'*  says :  "  No  views  of  self-interest  entered  into 
his  calculations.  He  loved  the  people,  he  admired  their 
character,  and  he  respected  their  prejudices  as  the  antique 
vestiges  of  other  days.  His  Royal  Highness  believed 
that  if  they  were  ignorant,  it  was  because  the  means  of 
education  were  deficient ;  if  they  were  indolent,  it  was 
because  they  had  little  field  for  encouragement  to  exert 
themselves  ;  if  sometimes  slovenly  in  their  habits,  it  was 
because,  from  poverty,  they  were  compelled  to  live  in 
comfortless  mud  houses.  To  increase  the  comforts  of  his 
tenants,  to  elevate  their  moral  and  social  condition,  were 
objects  already  kept  in  view  from  the  time  the  Prince 
became  a  proprietor  of  Highland  property;  and  they 
were  pursued  with  unabated  zeal  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

"  Anxious  as  his  Royal  Highness  was  to  remedy  the 
state  of  matters  we  have  indicated,  he  was  well  aware  the 
cure  must  be  the  work  of  time.  School-houses  were 
erected,  and  teachers  appointed  for  the  education  of  the 
young ;  and  to  give  a  taste  for  reading,  and  increase  still 
more  the  means  of  information,  an  excellent  library,  the 
joint  gift  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  and  the  Prince, 
was  established  at  Balmoral,  and  thrown  open,  not  only 
to  tenants  and  servants,  but  to  all  the  neighbourhood. 
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"  It  was  not  to  agricultural  improvements  alone  that 
his  Royal  Highness' s  attention  was  directed.  He  saw 
the  advantage  of  encouraging  tradesmen  and  labourers 
of  good  character  to  settle  upon  his  estates.  Houses  and 
gardens,  with  a  croft  where  it  could  be  conveniently 
added,  for  the  keep  of  a  cow,  were  provided,  at  a  very 
moderate  rent,  for  the  blacksmith,  the  carpenter,  shoe- 
maker, tailor,  and  general  merchant.  Similar  encourage- 
ment was  given  to  the  steady  labourer ;  and  the  extensive 
works  thus  undertaken  were  carried  on  over  a  series  of 
years,  so  as  to  give  constant  employment." 

We  get  a  glimpse  of  one  of  these  visits  to  Balmoral, 
also  from  the  pen  of  G-reville,  who  was  summoned  there 
in  September,  1849,  to  attend  a  Council  called  to  order 
a  prayer  for  relief  from  the  cholera,  which  was  then 
committing  such  fearful  ravages  in  London  and  other 
places.  He  tells  us  in  his  Journal :  "  They  live  there 
without  any  State  whatever ;  they  live  not  merely  like 
private  gentlefolks,  but  like  very  small  gentlefolks — 
small  house,  small  rooms,  small  establishment.  There 
are  no  soldiers,  and  the  whole  guard  of  the  Sovereign 
and  the  whole  Royal  Family  is  a  single  policeman,  who 
walks  about  the  grounds  to  keep  off  impertinent  intruders 
or  improper  characters.  Their  attendants  consisted  of 
Lady  Douro  and  Miss  Dawson,  lady  and  maid-of-honour ; 
George  Anson  and  G-ordon ;  Birch,  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
tutor,  and  Miss  Hildyard,  the  governess  of  the  children. 
They  live  with  the  greatest  simplicity  and  ease.  The 
Prince  shoots  every  morning,  returns  to  luncheon,  and 
then  they  walk  and  drive.  The  Queen  is  running  in  and 
out  of  the  house  all  day  long,  and  often  goes  about  alone, 
walks  into  the  cottages,  and  sits  down  and  chats  with 
the  old  women. 

"  I  never  before  was  in  society  with  the  Prince,  or  had 
any  conversation  with  him.  On  Thursday  morning 
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John  Russell  and  I  were  sitting  together  after  breakfast, 
when  he  carne  in  and  sat  down  with  us,  and  we  conversed 
for  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  I  was  greatly- 
struck  with  him.  I  saw  at  once  (what  I  had  always 
heard)  that  he  is  very  intelligent  and  highly  cultivated, 
and,  moreover,  that  he  has  a  thoughtful  mind,  and  thinks 
of  subjects  worth  thinking  about.  He  seemed  very  much 
at  his  ease,  very  gay,  pleasant,  and  without  the  least 
stiffness  or  air  of  dignity.  After  luncheon  we  went  to 
the  Highland  gathering  at  Braemar — the  Queen,  the 
Prince,  four  children,  and  two  ladies  in  one  pony 
carriage ;  John  Eussell,  Miss  Hildyard,  Mr.  Birch  and  I 
in  another ;  Angus  and  Gordon  on  the  box  ;  one  groom, 
no  more.  The  gathering  was  at  the  old  Castle  of 
Braemar,  and  a  pretty  sight  enough.  We  returned  as 
we  came,  and  then  everybody  strolled  about  till  dinner.  We 
were  only  nine'people,  and  it  was  all  very  easy  and  really 
agreeable,  the  Queen  in  very  good-humour  and  talkative; 
the  Prince  still  more  so,  and  talking  very  well ;  no  form, 
and  everybody  seemed  at  their  ease." 

While  the  work  was  in  progress,  wages  and  material 
very  much  increased,  owing  to  the  Crimean  war,  and  the 
contractor  must  have  been  ruined  had  not  the  Prince  re- 
lieved him  from  his  contract.  After  that  a  fire  unfortu- 
nately occurred,  the  workmen's  huts  were  all  burned, 
their  tools  destroyed,  and  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
which  the  workmen  had  been  able  to  save  was  also  lost. 

It  may  be  noticed  in  connection  with  this  fire,  says 
the  Eev.  J.  H.  Wilson,  "  As  a  proof  of  the  kindly  co- 
operation of  the  Prince  Consort,  that  when  the  fire  was 
raging,  and  the  workmen  had  placed  themselves  in  a  line 
between  the  castle  and  the  river,  to  pass  buckets  of  water 
from  hand  to  hand,  the  Prince  took  an  active  part  in  the 
work.  The  Queen  also,  who  was  present  (for  the  fire 
occurred  during  the  day),  encouraged  the  men  by  her 
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smile  and  kind  words  of  counsel.  In  all  the  operations 
connected  with  the  building  the  Prince  Consort  took  a 
personal  interest,  going  in  and  out  among  the  workmen, 
and  speaking  to  some  of  them  very  freely." 

The  Prince,  after  the  fire  was  subdued,  requested  the 
foreman  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  losses  of  the 
men,  and  paid  the  whole  sum  back  to  them,  with  kindly 
expressions  of  sympathy  for  the  welfare  of  themselves 
and  families. 

Speaking  of  the  domestic  life  at  Balmoral,  the  Eev. 
J.  H.  Wilson,  who  had  frequent  occasions  of  coming  in 
contact  with  its  Royal  inmates,  tells  us  that  "  the  Royal 
Family,  perfectly  free  from  all  restraint,  were  often 
engaged  in  reading,  sketching,  painting,  etching,  photo- 
graphing, gardening ;  each  trying  to  outdo  the  others  in 
seeking  to  reach  some  practical  end ;  and  all  in  the 
buoyancy  of  that  filial  affection  which  blends  the  best 
sympathies  of  parental  love.  At  Balmoral  the  Queen 
appeared,  not  in  her  regal  character,  but  as  the  mother ; 
while  the  Prince,  as  the  head  of  the  family,  was  looked 
up  to  and  loved  with  the  tenderest  emotion." 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  in  their  Highland 
home,  the  Queen,  the  Prince  Consort,  and  their  children 
have  passed,  at  one  time  and  another,  many  of  the 
brightest  and  happiest  days  of  their  lives. 

People  have  often  wondered  why  the  Queen  spends  so 
much  time  in  Scotland.  This  is  easily  to  be  understood 
if  they  would  only  read  Her  Majesty's  Journal.  It  is 
full  of  passages  showing  how  she  is  charmed  with  the 
scenery,  and  the  invigorating  influence  the  air  has  upon 
her  spirits  and  health.  She  never  seems  to  tire  in 
describing  its  beauties  and  the  people.  Added  to  this, 
we  also  get  another  reason  why  she  is  so  fond  of 
Balmoral.  In  1856  she  writes  :  "  Every  year  my  heart 
becomes  more  fixed  in  this  dear  Paradise,  and  so  much 
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more  so  now ;  that  all  has  become  my  dearest  Albert'  a 
own  creative  work,  own  building,  own  laying  out,  as  at 
Osborne ;  and  his  great  taste,  and  the  impress  of  his  dear 
hand,  have  been  stamped  everywhere.  He  was  very  busy 
to-day,  settling  and  arranging  many  things  for  next 
year." 


OSBORNE  HOUSE. 

Could  there  be  any  warmer  tribute  to  the  happiness 
which  thus  accompanied  the  married  life  of  our  beloved 
Queen? 

In  this  charming  home  or  castle-mansion,  year  after 
year,  the  Royal  Family  resided  at  intervals,  and  enjoyed 
excursions,  drives,  Highland  sports,  deer-stalking,  fish- 
ing, and  incognito  journeys  of  exploration.  Many  are 
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the  curious  incidents  recorded  in  the  Queen's  book, 
which  give  Highland  experiences.  On  one  occasion  she 
says :  "  We  then  came  to  a  place  which  is  always  wet, 
but  was  particularly  bad  after  the  late  rain  and  snow. 
There  was  no  pony  for  me  to  get  on,  and  as  I  wished 
not  to  get  my  feet  wet  by  walking  through  the  long 
grass,  Albert  proposed  that  I  should  be  carried  over  in 
a  plaid ;  and  Lenchen  (the  Princess  Helena)  was  first 
carried  over,  but  was  held  too  low,  and  her  feet  dangled  ; 
so  Albert  suggested  that  the  plaid  should  be  put  round 
the  men's  shoulders  and  that  I  should  sit  upon  it. 
Brown  and  Duncan,  the  two  strongest  and  handiest, 
were  the  two  who  undertook  it,  and  I  sat  safely  enough 
with  an  arm  on  each  man's  shoulder,  and  was  carried 
successfully  over." 

On  another  occasion  we  are  told,  when  she  was  driving 
through  the  glen  of  Aberarder,  amid  pelting  rain,  a  man 
the  worse  for  drink  was  seen  lying  in  a  ditch.  Before 
proceeding  the  Royal  servants  had  to  remove  him  to  a 
place  of  safety.  It  is  hoped  that,  if  he  ever  learnt  to 
whom  he  was  indebted  for  his  deliverance,  he  would 
alter  his  ways. 

A  coach  driving  from  Ballater  to  Braemar  met  with 
a  break  down  some  distance  below  the  Bridge  of  Dee. 
Several  of  the  passengers  also  were  injured.  The  Queen, 
who  happened  to  pass  about  the  time,  at  once  did  what 
was  possible  to  lessen  their  sufferings  by  driving  to  one 
of  her  own  lodges  and  ordering  the  keeper  to  go  and 
render  what  help  he  could  by  way  of  refreshment,  or 
anything  else  which  might  be  needful. 

In  September,  1885,  James  B met  with  a  fatal 

accident.  He  was  a  retired  gamekeeper  on  the  Balmoral 
estate,  living  with  his  two  sisters  in  a  cottage.  One 
day,, while  cutting  white  heather  in  the  Ballachbrue 
forest,  arid  attempting  to  get  over  a  high  fence,  he 
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fell,  but  his  feet  became  entangled  on  the  top  wires, 
where  he  hung  for  twenty  hours  before  he  was  found  by 
one  of  his  sisters  and  a  friend.  When  the  news  reached 
the  Castle,  a  physician  was  sent  at  once,  the  Queen  fol- 
lowing as  quickly  as  possible,  the  Eoyal  carriage  being 
laden  with  things  which  it  was  thought  might  be  wanted. 


BRAE5IAR. 


The  Queen  went  into  the  room  to  see  the  poor  sufferer, 
but  he  died  the  same  night.  On  the  day  of  the  funeral 
she  also  called  to  speak  words  of  comfort  to  the  sisters 
so  sadly  bereaved. 

As  a  lover  of  fine  scenery  the  Queen  has  frequently 
been  seen  busy  with  a  sketch-book  in  the  near  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Castle ;  and  many  amusing  incidents  have 
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occurred  to  her  while  so  engaged.  One  of  these  occurred 
in  connection  with  a  boy,  with  a  flock,  who  found  that 
his  sheep  were  timid  of  what  looked  like  an  amateur 
artist  sketching  by  the  wayside.  "  Get  out  of  the  road, 
lady,  and  let  the  sheep  gang  by,"  he  shouted;  but 
although  the  order  was  obeyed,  the  animals  were  still 
afraid  to  go  forward.  "  I  say,  gang  back,  will  you, 
and  let  the  sheep  pass  ?"  again  called  out  the  boy.  "  Do 
you  know,  boy,  who  you  are  speaking  to?"  asked  an 
attendant.  "  I  dinna  know  and  I  dinna  care,"  replied 
the  young  shepherd.  "  That's  the  sheep's  road  and  she 
has  no  business  to  stand  there."  "  But  that's  the 
Queen,"  said  the  other.  "The  Queen?  Is  it  the 
Queen  ?"  cried  the  lad,  somewhat  discomfited,  until  he 
asked,  "  Well,  but  why  don't  she  put  on  clothes  so  that 
folks  would  know  her  ?" 

During  one  of  Her  Majesty's  visits  to  Balmoral  we 
are  told  that  she  visited  Inverary,  where  she  was  be- 
guiled by  the  Princess  Louise  into  attempting  the  ascent 
of  the  precipitous  hill  of  Duniquaich.  Her  Majesty, 
however,  soon  found  that  it  would  be  too  much  for  her 
strength.  The  Princess,  therefore,  proposed  that  they 
should  rest  for  a  little  in  a  cottage  close  by,  occupied  by 
two  old  women,  who  were  formerly  domestic  servants  at 
Inverary  Castle.  The  Princess  hastened  on  before,  and 
acquainted  one  of  the  ancient  dames  that  the  Queen  was 
coming  to  see  her.  The  old  lady  was  exceedingly  startled 
at  this  announcement,  and  with  uplifted  hands  and  an 
expression  of  amazement  on  her  countenance,  exclaimed : 

"  Bless  me,  my  leddy,  how  can  a  puir  body  like  me 
see  the  Queen  ?" 

The  Princess  laughed  heartily  at  the  old  woman's 
confusion,  and  assured  her  that  she  had  nothing  to  fear, 
as  she  would  find  that  the  Queen,  her  Eoyal  mother, 
was  one  of  the  kindest  and  gentlest  she  had  ever  seen. 
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By  that  time  Her  Majesty  had  arrived  at  the  door  of 
the  humble  cottage,  and  without  a  moment's  hesitation 
walked  in  and  sat  down  in  the  kitchen,  resisting  all 
entreaties  on  the  part  of  both  of  the  occupants  to  "  Come 
in  to  the  best  room,  where  things  are  kept  in  gude 
order."  They  soon  found  that  what  the  Princess  had 
said  was  quite  correct,  and  so  considerate  and  affable 
was  Her  Majesty  while  talking  with  the  old  ladies  during 
the  time  she  was  resting,  that,  as  they  said  after  she 
was  gone,  they  found  themselves  speaking  to  Her 
Majesty  just  as  if  she  had  been  an  "  ordinair  leddy."  A 
subject  which  they  could  never  cease  talking  about. 

No  act  of  kindness  escapes  being  recorded,  and  even 
when  a  name  incidentally  occurs  in  the  Diary,  Her 
Majesty  at  once  adds  a  foot-note,  which  reveals  how 
firmly  such  things  fasten  to  her  loving  heart.  While  at 
Balmoral,  \-\  1849,  she  describes  the  attendants,  and 
whennamii^  one  Lohlein,  she  adds  a  foot-note  to  the 
following  u^oct :  "  This  faithful  and  trusty  valet  nursed 
his  dear  master  most  devotedly  through  his  sad  illness 
in  December,  1861,  and  is  now  always  with  me  as  my 
personal  groom  of  the  chambers  or  valet.  I  gave  him  a 
house  near  Windsor  Castle,  where  he  resides  when  the 
Court  are  there.  He  is  a  native  of  Coburg.  His  father 
has  been  for  fifty  years  Forster  at  Fiilbach,  close  to 
Coburg." 

Describing  the  usual  Scotch  games  of  "  putting  the 
stone,"  "throwing  the  hammer,"  and  "caber,"  and 
racing  up  the  hill  of  Craig  Cheunnich,  which  was 
accomplished  in  less  than  six  minutes  and  a  half,  and 
saying,  "  We  were  much  pleased  to  see  our  gillie  Duncan, 
who  is  an  active,  good-looking  man,  win.  He  was  far 
before  others  the  whole  way.  It  is  a  fearful  exertion." 
She  adds  a  note  concerning  him,  which  tells  its  own  story 
of  her  kindly  and  considerate  nature.  "One  of  our 
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keepers  since  1851,  an  excellent,  intelligent  man,  much 
liked  by  the  Prince.  He,  like  many  others,  spit  blood 
after  running  the  race  up  that  steep  hill  in  the  short 
space  of  time,  and  he  has  never  been  so  strong  since. 
The  running  up-hill  has  in  consequence  been  discontinued. 
He  lives  in  a  cottage  at  the  back  of  Craig  Gowan  (com- 
manding a  beautiful  view)  called  Robrech,  which  the 
Prince  built  for  him." 

When  writing  of  one  of  her  guides,  named  Mac- 
donald,  at  Balmoral,  Her  Majesty  incidentally  illustrates 
how  keen  was  her  interest  in  those  who  waited  upon  her ; 
she  says,  "  Head-keeper.  He  had  been  nearly  twenty 
years  with  Sir  Eobert  Gordon,  since  as  keeper.  He  is 
an  excellent  man,  most  trustworthy,  of  singular  shrewd- 
ness and  discretion,  and  most  devotedly  attached  to  the 
Prince  and  myself.  He  has  a  fine,  intelligent  counten- 
ance. The  Prince  is  very  fond  of  him.  He  has  six  sons, 
the  second,  Aleck,  is  wardrobe-man  to  our  son  Leopold ; 
all  are  good,  well-disposed  lads,  and  getting  on  well  in 
their  different  occupations.  His  mother,  a  fine,  hale,  old 
woman,  of  eighty  years,  '  stops '  in  a  small  cottage 
which  the  Prince  built  for  her  in  our  village.  He  him- 
self lives  in  a  pretty  lodge  called  Croft,  a  mile  from 
Balmoral,  which  the  Prince  built  for  him." 

How  few  lords  and  ladies  would  be  able  to  give  any- 
thing like  so  natural  and  complete  a  record  of  their 
servants,  and  yet  how  suggestive  it  is  of  the  interest 
which  Her  Majesty  must  take  in  the  well-being  of  her 
servants. 

A  story  is  told  of  Her  Majesty's  habit  of  early  rising, 
to  the  effect,  that  one  morning  she  passed  out  of  the 
Castle  very  early  and  found  her  way  to  the  Lodge  in 
which  Lord  and  Lady  Glenlyon  were  temporarily  stay. 
ing.  They  were,  however,  not  up,  and  any  one  can  judge 
of  the  astonishment  of  the  servant  when  told  to  acquaint 
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them  with  the  fact  when  they  arose,  that  the  Queen  had 
given  them  an  early  morning  call. 

On  her  way  back,  Her  Majesty  somehow  lost  her  way, 
and  seeing  some  reapers  in  the  field,  she  asked  them  to 
direct  her  into  the  right  road.  Pointing  away  in  the 
direction  where  some  railings  could  be  seen,  they  told 
her  to  climb  over  them,  and  then  go  straight  over  the 
park.  She  did  so.  But  what  would  some  dainty  and 
fussy  people  say  if  they  saw  the  Queen  climbing  over 
park  palings,  and  all  alone  too  ?  It  is  too  shocking  to 
contemplate,  but  it  is  very  natural  after  all,  for  a  prac- 
tical woman  like  the  Queen  to  do  the  best  to  get  out  of 
a  difficulty. 

Over  and  over  again  she  has  manifested  deep  sympathy 
with  the  poor.  In  her  Journal  for  Sept.  20,  1857,  we 
find  the  following :  "  Albert  went  out  with  Alfred  for  the 
day,  and  I  walked  out  with  the  two  girls  and  Lady 
Churchill,  stopped  at  the  shop  and  made  some  purchases 
for  poor  people  and  others ;  drove  a  little  way,  got  out 
and  walked  up  the  hill  to  Balnacroft,  Mrs.  P.  Farquhar- 
son's,  and  she  walked  round  with  us  to  some  of  the 
cottages  to  show  where  the  poor  lived,  and  to  tell  them 
who  I  was.  Before  we  went  into  any  we  met  an  old 
woman,  who,  Mrs.  Farquharson  said,  was  very  poor, 
eighty-eight  years  old,  and  mother  to  the  former  distiller. 
I  gave  her  a  warm  petticoat,  and  the  tears  rolled  down 
her  old  cheeks,  and  she  shook  my  hands,  and  prayed  God 
to  bless  me ;  it  was  very  touching. 

"  I  went  into  a  small  cabin  of  old  Kitty  Kear's,  who  is 
eighty-six  years  old,  quite  erect,  and  who  welcomed  us 
with  a  great  air  of  dignity.  She  sat  down  and  spun.  I 
gave  her  also  a  warm  petticoat ;  she  said :  '  May  the 
Lord  even  attend  ye  and  yours,  here  and  hereafter ;  and 
may  the  Lord  be  a  guide  to  ye,  and  keep  ye  from  all 
harm.'  She  was  quite  surprised  at  Vicky's  height; 
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great  interest  is  taken  in  her.  We  went  on  to  a  cottage 
(formerly  Jean  Gordon's)  to  visit  old  widow  Symons, 
who  is  '  past  fourscore,'  with  a  nice  rosy  face,  but  was 
bent  quite  double  ;  she  was  most  friendly,  shaking  hands 
with  us  all,  asking  which  was  I,  and  repeating  many 
kind  blessings.  '  May  the  Lord  attend  ye  with  mirth 
and  joy !  may  He  even  be  with  ye  in  this  world,  and 
when  ye  leave  it.'  To  Vicky,  when  told  she  was  going 
to  be  married,  she  said,  '  May  the  Lord  be  a  guide  to  ye 
in  your  future,  and  may  every  happiness  attend  ye.' 
She  was  very  talkative ;  and  when  I  said  I  hoped  to  see 
her  again,  she  expressed  an  expectation  that, '  she  should 
be  called  any  day,'  and  so  did  Kitty  Kear  (she  died 
Jan.  1865). 

"  We  went  into  three  other  cottages  ;  to  Mrs.  Symons's 
(daughter-in-law  to  the  old  widow  living  next  door),  who 
had  an  '  unwell  boy ;'  then  across  a  little  barn  to 
another  old  woman's,  and  afterwards  peeped  into  Blair 
the  fiddler's.  We  drove  back,  and  got  out  again  to  visit 
old  Mrs.  Grant  (Grant's  mother),  who  is  so  tidy  and 
clean,  and  to  whom  I  gave  a  dress  and  handkerchief,  and 
she  said,  '  You're  too  kind  to  me,  you're  over  kind  to 
me,  ye  give  me  more  every  year,  and  I  get  older  every  year.' 
After  talking  some  time  with  her,  she  said,  '  I  am  happy 
to  see  ye  looking  so  nice.'  She  had  tears  in  her  eyes, 
and  speaking  of  Vicky's  going,  said,  '  I'm  very  sorry, 
and  I  think  she's  sorry  hersel' ;  and,  having  said  she 
feared  she  would  not  see  her  (the  Princess)  again,  said : 
'  I  am  very  sorry  I  said  that,  but  I  meant  no  harm ;  I 
always  say  just  what  I  think,  not  what  is  fut  (fit).'  Dear 
old  lady  ;  she  is  such  a  pleasant  person. 

"  Eeally  the  affection  of  these  good  people,  who  are  so 
hearty,  and  so  happy  to  see  you,  taking  interest  in  every- 
thing, is  very  touching  and  gratifying. 

"  On  Sunday,  August  22nd,  1869,  I  went  to  see  Mrs. 
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Grant,  whom  I  was  grieved  to  see  sitting  in  her  chair, 
supported  by  pillows,    and  her  poor  feet  raised  upon 

cushions,  very  much  altered  in  her  face,  and,  I  fear,  dying 
of  dropsy. 

"  On  August  26th  I  again  saw  her,  and  gave  her  a 
shawl  and  pair  of  socks,  and  found  the  poor  old  soul  in 
bed,  looking  very  weak  and  very  ill,  but  bowing  her  head 
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and  thanking  me  in  her  usual  way.  I  took  her  hand  and 
held  it. 

"On  the  2 7th  she  died. 

"On  the  28th  I  stopped  at  her  cottage,  and  went  in 
with  Louise  and  Leopold.  We  found  all  so  clean  and 
tidy,  but  all  so  silent.  Mrs.  Gordon,  her  daughter, 
was  there,  having  arrived  just  in  time  to  spend  the  last 
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evening  and  night  with  her ;  then  she  lifted  the  sheet, 
and  there  the  poor  old  woman,  whom  we  had  known  and 
seen  from  the  first,  here  these  twenty-one  years,  lay  on 
a  bier  in  her  shroud,  but  with  her  usual  cap  on,  peaceful 
and  little  altered,  her  dark  skin  taking  away  from  tho 
usual  terrible  pallor  of  death.  She  had  on  the  socks  I 
gave  her  the  day  before  yesterday.  She  .was  in  her 
eighty -ninth  year." 

We  find  a  beautiful  incident  recorded  by  the  Eev. 
Dr.  Guthrie,  in  the  Sunday  Magazine,  to  the  following 
effect.  He  says  :  "  Some  three  years  previously,  when 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Balmoral,  he  was  asked  to  visit 
a  widow,  who,  but  a  short  time  previously,  had  been 
bereaved  of  her  husband — a  plain,  humble,  but  pious 
man — who  had  been  an  elder  in  the  Free  Church  con- 
gregation there.  Hers  was  a  cottage  within  the  Queen's 
grounds.  *  Within  these  walls  the  Queen  had  stood, 
with  her  kind  hands  smoothing  the  thorns  of  a  dying 
man's  pillow.  There,  left  alone  with  him  at  her  own 
request,  she  had  sat  by  the  bed  of  death — a  Queen 
ministering  to  the  comfort  of  a  saint — preparing  one  of 
her  humblest  subjects  to  meet  the  Sovereign  of  us  all. 
The  scene,  as  our  fancy  pictured  it,  seemed  like  the 
breaking  of  the  day  when  old  prophecies  shall  be  fulfilled ; 
Kings  become  nursing  fathers,  and  Queens  nursing 
mothers  to  the  Church.'  " 

Her  Majesty  not  only  made  promises,  but  &ept  them, 
setting  thus  again  a  worthy  example  to  all  her  subjects, 
especially  those  who  have  to  do  with  the  training  of 
young  children.  The  following  incident,  taken  from  the 
Aberdeen  Free  Press,  written  by  a  correspondent,  will 
amply  justify  this  conclusion.  He  says :  "  Her  Majesty, 
on  leaving  her  Highland  residence  for  the  season,  pro- 
mised to  Jenny ,  daughter  of  a  cotter  in  the  vicinity, 

to  bring  her  a  toy  the  next  year.  During  the  interval 
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some  very  important  State  affairs  passed,  and  the  Queen 
was  over  in  France  on  a  visit  to  the  Emperor.  The 
promise  was  all  but  forgotten  on  one  side — that  of  the 
Highland  girl ;  not  so  on  the  other,  for  on  arriving  at 
Balmoral  the  next  season,  Her  Majesty  presented  the 
humble  lassie  with  the  promised  toy,  exclaiming,  *  See,  I 
have  not  forgotten  you.'  " 

On  another  occasion,  when  riding  among  the  moun- 
tains in  Scotland,  Brown,  Her  Majesty's  attendant, 
observed,  "in  simple  Highland  phrase,  'It's  very 
pleasant  to  walk  with  a  person  who  is  always  content.' 
Yesterday,  in  speaking  of  dearest  Albert's  sport,  when  I 
observed  that  he  was  never  cross  after  bad  luck,  Brown 
said  :  '  Every  one  on  the  estate  says,  there  never  was  so 
kind  a  master ;  I  am  sure  our  only  wish  is  to  give 
satisfaction.'  I  said  they  certainly  did." 

To  this  Her  Majesty  adds  a  foot-note,  saying:  "We 
were  always  in  the  habit  of  conversing  with  the  High- 
landers, with  whom  we  came  so  much  in  contact  in  the 
Highlands.  The  Prince  highly  appreciated  the  good 
breeding,  simplicity,  and  intelligence,  which  makes  it  so 
pleasant  and  even  instructive  to  talk  to  them." 

During  another  enjoyable  excursion,  the  Princess 
Royal  often  rode  on  a  little  Shetland  pony  beside  her 
parents.  Her  father  wrote,  "  Pussy's  cheeks  are  on  the 
point  of  bursting,  they  have  grown  so  red  and  plump. 
She  is  learning  Gaelic,  but  makes  wild  work  of  the 
names  of  the  mountains." 

A  similar  excursion  at  another  time  is  thus  described 
by  the  Queen :  "  At  a  quarter-past  seven  o'clock  we 
reached  the  small,  quiet  town,  or  rather  village,  of 
Fettercairn,  for  it  was  very  small — not  a  creature 
stirring,  and  we  got  out  at  the  quiet  little  inn,  '  Ramsay 
Arms,'  quite  unobserved,  and  went  at  once  upstairs. 
There  was  a  very  nice  drawing-room,  and  next  to  it  a 
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dining-room,  both  very  clean  and  tidy  ;  then  to  the  left 
our  bed-room,  which  was  excessively  small,  but  also  very 
clean  and  neat.  Alice  had  a  nice  room  the  same  size  as 
ours ;  then  came  a  mere  morsel  of  one  in  which  Albert 
dressed ;  and  then  caine  Lady  Churchill's  bed-room  just 
beyond.  Louis  and  General  Grey  had  rooms  in  '  The 
Temperance  Hotel,'  opposite.  We  dined  at  eight — a 
very  nice  clean  dinner.  Grant  and  Brown  waited  ;  they 
were  rather  nervous ;  but  General  Grey  and  Lady 
Churchill  carved,  and  they  had  only  to  change  the 
plates,  which  Brown  soon  got  into  the  way  of  doing. 
A  little  girl  of  the  house  came  in  to  help,  but  Grant 
turned  her  round  to  prevent  her  looking  at  us.  The 
landlord  and  landlady  knew  who  we  were,  but  no  one 
else  except  the  coachman,  and  they  kept  the  secret 
admirably." 

Then  we  have  another  scene,  when  a  cairn  was  being 
raised  on  one  of  the  heights  near  Balmoral,  to  celebrate 
the  building  of  the  new  Castle.  The  Queen  and  Prince 
and  the  Royal  children,  with  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
staying  at  the  Castle,  went  one  morning  to  the  top  of 
Craig  Cowan,  where  the  children  of  the  tenants  and  the 
Queen's  servants  were  already  assembled.  The  Queen 
laid  the  first  stone,  the  Prince  the  second,  and  then  each 
of  the  children,  according  to  their  ages.  Then  all  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Court  placed  a  stone  each. 
The  pipers  played  merrily,  and  dancing  and  merry  revels 
went  on  all  round,  until  in  the  course  of  an  hour  the 
cairn  was  built.  When  the  cairn  was  about  eight  feet 
high,  and  was  thought  to  be  nearly  complete,  Prince 
Albert  climbed  to  the  top  and  put  the  last  stone  in 
position,  and  with  three  hearty  cheers  from  those 
assembled,  the  proceedings  terminated.  The  Queen  says, 
in  concluding  her  narrative  :  "It  was  a  gay,  pretty,  and 
touching  sight,  and  I  felt  almost  inclined  to  cry.  The 
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view  was  so  beautiful  over  the  dear  hills,  the  day  so  fine, 
the  whole  so  gemuihlich.  May  God  bless  this  place,  and 
allow  us  yet  to  see  it  and  enjoy  it  many  a  long  year." 

"  We  were  startled,"  says  Her  Majesty  in  her  Journal, 
"this  morning  (September  16th,  1852),  at  seven  o'clock, 
by  a  letter  from  Colonel  Phipps,  inclosing  a  telegraphic 
despatch,  with  the  report  from  the  sixth  edition  of  the 
Sun,  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  death  the  day  before 
yesterday,  which  report,  however,  we  did  not  at  all 
believe.  Would  to  God  we  had  been  right ;  and  that 
this  day  had  not  been  cruelly  saddened  in  the  afternoon. 
.  .  .  .  We  got  off  our  ponies  and  I  had  just  sat 
down  to  sketch,  when  Mackenzie  returned  bringing 
letters ;  among  them  was  one  from  Lord  Derby,  which  I 
tore  open,  and,  alas  !  it  contained  the  confirmation  of 
the  fatal  news,  that  England's  or  rather  Britain's  pride, 
her  glory,  her  hero,  the  greatest  man  she  had  produced, 
was  no  more.  Sad  day!  Great  and  irreparable 
national  loss ! 

"  Lord  Derby  inclosed  a  few  lines  from  Lord  Charles 
Wellesley,  saying  that  his  dear,  great  father  had  died  on 
Tuesday,  at  three  o'clock,  after  a  few  hours'  illness,  and 
no  suffering.  God's  will  be  done !  The  day  must  have 
come;  the  Duke  was  eighty-three.  It  is  well  for  him 
that  he  has  been  taken  when  still  in  the  possession  of 
his  great  mind,  and  without  a  long  illness — but  what  a 
loss  /  One  cannot  think  of  this  country  without  *  the 
Duke,'  an  immortal  hero. 

"  In  him  centred  almost  every  earthly  honour  a 
subject  could  possess.  His  position  was  the  highest  a 
subject  ever  had — above  party,  looked  up  to  by  all, 
revered  by  the  whole  nation — the  friend  of  the  Sove- 
reign ;  and  hoiv  simply  he  carried  these  honours.  With 
what  singleness  of  purpose,  what  straightforwardness, 
what  courage,  were  all  the  motives  of  his  actions  guided. 
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The  Crown  never  possessed — and  I  fear  never  will — so 
devoted,  loyal,  and  faithful  a  subject,  so  staunch  a  sup- 
porter !  To  us  (who,  alas !  have  lost  now  so  many  of 
our  valued  and  experienced  friends),  his  loss  is  irre- 
parable, for  his  readiness  to  aid  and  advise,  if  it  could  be 
of  use  to  us,  and  to  overcome  any  and  every  difficulty, 
was  unequalled.  To  Albert,  he  showed  the  greatest 
kindness  and  the  utmost  confidence.  His  experience 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  past  was  so  great,  too ;  he  was 
a  link  which  connected  us  with  by-gone  times,  with  the 
last  century.  Not  an  eye  will  be  dry  in  the  whole 
country." 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  Her  Majesty  recognises, 
and  also  appreciates,  the  attention  paid  to  her  by  those 
who  have  to  wait  upon  her.  Speaking  of  one  with  whom 
the  public  became  more  familiar  than  others,  owing  to 
his  constant  attendance  wherever  she  went,  she  says,  in 
a  foot-note  in  her  Journal  in  1850,  of  John  Brown :  "  The 
same  who,  in  1858,  became  my  regular  attendant  out  of 
doors  everywhere  in  the  Highlands ;  who  commenced  as 
gillie  in  1849,  and  was  selected  by  Albert  and  me  to  go 
with  my  carriage.  In  1851  he  entered  our  service  per- 
manently, and  began  in  that  year  leading  my  pony,  and 
advanced  step  by  step  by  his  good  conduct  and  intelli- 
gence. His  attention,  care,  and  faithfulness  cannot  be 
exceeded;  and  the  state  of  my  health,  which  of  late 
years  has  been  sorely  tried  and  weakened,  renders  such 
qualifications  most  valuable,  and  indeed  most  needful 
in  a  constant  attendant  upon  all  occasions.  He  has 
since,  most  deservedly,  been  promoted  to  be  an  upper 
servant,  and  my  permanent  personal  attendant.  (Decem- 
ber, 1865).  He  has  all  the  independence  and  elevated 
feelings  peculiar  to  the  Highland  race,  and  is  singularly 
straightforward,  simple-minded,  kind-hearted,  and  dis- 
interested ;  always  ready  to  oblige ;  and  of  a  discretion 
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rarely  to  be  met  with.  He  is  now  in  his  fortieth  year. 
His  father  was  a  small  farmer,  who  lived  at  the  Bush  on 
the  opposite  side  of  Balmoral.  He  is  the  second  of  nine 
brothers — three  of  whom  have  died.  Archie  (Archibald) 
is  valet  to  our  son  Leopold,  and  is  an  excellent,  trust- 
worthy young  man." 


THE    QUEEN    IN   THE   HIGHLANDS— CROSSING    A   STREAM. 

Among  many  illustrations  of  the  thoughtful  care  and 
kindly  sympathy  with  which  the  Queen  and  Prince 
regarded  their  servants,  the  following  may  be  taken  as  a 
sample.  It  is  recorded  in  the  Queen's  Diary  in  the 
following  sweet  manner : 

"  While  I  was  dressing,  Albert  came  in.  quite  pale, 
with  a  telegram,  saying,  '  My  poor  Cart  is  dead !'  (Cart 
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had  been  Prince  Albert's  valet  for  twenty-nine  years.) 
I  burst  into  tears.  All  day  long  the  tears  would  rush 
every  moment  to  my  eyes.  Cart  was  with  Albert  from 
his  seventh  year.  He  was  invaluable — well-educated, 
thoroughly  trustworthy,  devoted  to  the  Prince,  the  best 
of  nurses,  superior  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  a  proud, 
independent  Swiss,  who  was  quite  un  Jiomme  de  confiance, 
peculiar,  but  extremely  careful,  and  who  might  be  trusted 
in  anything.  He  wrote  well,  and  copied  much  for  us. 
He  was  the  only  link  my  loved  one  had  about  him  which 
connected  him  with  his  childhood,  the  only  one  with 
whom  he  could  talk  over  old  times.  I  cannot  think  of 
my  dear  husband  without  Cart.  He  seemed  part  of 
himself.  We  were  so  thankful  for,  and  proud  of  this 
faithful  old  servant ;  he  was  such  a  comfort  to  us,  and 
now  he  is  gone !  A  sad  breakfast  we  had  indeed. 
Albert  felt  the  loss  so  much,  and  we  had  to  choke  our 
grief  down  all  the  day." 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Servants'  Provident 
and  Benevolent  Society  in  1849  we  find  the  same  spirit 
manifested  in  the  speech  which  the  Prince  made,  as  he 
said  :  "  Who  would  not  feel  the  deepest  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  their  domestic  servants  ?  Whose  heart  would 
fail  to  sympathise  with  those  who  minister  to  us  in  sick- 
ness, receive  us  upon  our  first  appearance  in  this  world, 
and  even  extend  their  cares  to  our  mortal  remains — > 
who  lie  under  our  roof,  form  our  household,  and  are  part 
of  our  family." 

Speaking  of  this  peculiar  trait  in  Her  Majesty's  cha- 
racter, Sir  Arthur  Helps,  in  his  prefatory  remarks  as 
editor  of  "  Leaves  from  the  Journal  of  our  Life  in  the 
Highlands,",  says :  "  These  notes,  besides  indicating  the 
peculiar  memory  for  persons,  and  that  recognition  of 
personal  attachment,  which  have  been  very  noticeable  in 
our  Sovereign,  illustrate,  in  a  striking  manner,  the 
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itriarclial  feeling  (if  we  may  apply  such  a  word  as 
patriarchal'  to  a  lady)  which  is  so  strong  in  the  present 

jupant  of  the  Throne.  Perhaps  there  is  no  person  in 
.hese  realms  who  takes  a  more  deep  and  abiding  in- 

rest  in  the  welfare  of  the  household  committed  to  his 

large,  than  our  gracious  Queen  does  in  hers,  or  one  who 
feels  more  keenly  what  are  the  reciprocal  duties  of  masters 
and  servants." 

He  then  proceeds  to  add :  "  Those  whose  duty  it  has 
been  to  attend  upon  the  Queen  in  matters  of  business 
must  have  noticed  that  Her  Majesty,  as  a  person  well 
versed  in  the  conduct  of  affairs,  is  wont  to  keep  close  to 
fche  point  at  issue,  and  to  speak  of  nothing  but  what  is 
directly  connected  with  the  matter  before  her.  But 
whenever  there  is  an  exception  to  this  rule,  it  arises  from 
Her  Majesty's  anxious  desire  to  make  some  inquiry  about 
the  welfare  of  her  subjects — to  express  her  sympathy 
with  this  man's  sorrow,  or  on  that  man's  bereavement — 
to  ask  what  is  the  latest  intelligence  about  this  disaster, 
or  that  suffering,  and  what  can  be  done  to  remedy  or 
assuage  it,  thus  showing,  unconsciously,  that  she  is,  in- 
deed, the  Mother  of  her  People,  taking  the  deepest 
interest  in  all  that  concerns  them,  without  respect  of 
persons,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest." — "  Leaves  from 
the  Journal,"  p.  12-13. 

Sir  Arthur  Helps  also  tells  us  a  most  important  fact,  which 
goes  far  to  explain  Her  Majesty's  conduct  on  many  occa- 
sions. It  is  this :  "  It  is  evident  that  Her  Majesty  never 
takes  for  granted  the  services  and  attentions  which  are 
rendered  to  her,  and  which  we  all  know  would  be  ren- 
dered to  her  from  dutiful  respect  and  regard,  but  views 
them  as  especial  kindnesses  shown  to  herself,  and  to 
which  she  makes  no  claim  whatever  from  her  exalted 
position  as  Sovereign." 

The  spontaneousness  with  which  this  springs  up  in 
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many  pages  of  the  Journal  is  one  of  its  greatest  charms, 
and  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  its  being  the  natural  out- 
come of  a  heart  full  of  sympathy  and  tenderness  to 
others. 

Speaking  of  her  reception,  in  1842,  at  Edinburgh,  Her 
Majesty  says :  "  Everybody  was  very  kind  and  civil,  and 
full  of  inquiries  as  to  our  voyage." 

Eeturning  home  in  the  dark  on  the  7th  of  October, 
1863,  from  an  expedition  to  Clova,  the  Queen  and  the 
Princesses  Alice  and  Helena  had  a  very  narrow  escape. 
It  occurred  in  this  way :  they  had  become  conscious  that 
the  carriage  was  off  the  right  track,  and  John  Brown, 
the  Queen's  faithful  attendant,  was  sitting  on  the  box 
holding  the  lantern.  The  Queen  then  tells  us  in  her 
Journal :  "  About  twenty  minutes  after  we  had  started, 
the  carriage  began  to  turn  up  on  one  side.  We  called  out, 
*  What's  the  matter  ?'  There  was  an  awful  pause,  during 
which  Alice  said,  '  We  are  upsetting.'  In  another 
moment,  during  which  I  had  time  to  reflect  whether  we 
should  be  killed  or  not,  I  thought  there  were  still  things 
which  I  had  not  settled,  and  wanted  to  do,  the  carriage 
turned  over  and  on  its  side,  and  we  were  all  pre- 
cipitated to  the  ground!  I  came  down  very  hard 
with  my  face  on  the  ground,  and  Brown  calling  out  in 
despair,  « The  Lord  Almighty  have  mercy  on  us !  Who 
did  ever  see  the  like  of  this  before !  I  thought  you 
were  all  killed!'  Alice  was  helped  up  by  means  of 
tearing  all  her  clothes  to  disentangle  her,  but  Leuchen 
(Princess  Helena),  who  also  had  got  caught  in  her  dress, 
called  out  very  piteously,  which  frightened  me  a  good 
deal,  but  she  also  was  got  out  with  Brown's  assistance, 
and  neither  she  nor  Alice  was  at  all  hurt.  I  wondered 
then  that  I  was  not  hurt,  and  urged  that  we  should  make 
the  best  of  it,  as  it  was  an  inevitable  misfortune.  Smith 
(the  coachman),  utterly  confused  and  bewildered,  at 
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length  came  up  to  ask  if  I  was  hurt.  Meantime  the 
horses  were  lying  on  the  ground  as  if  dead,  and  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  get  them  up  again.  Alice,  whose 
calmness  and  coolness  were  admirable,  held  one  of  the 
lamps,  while  Brown  cut  the  traces,  to  the  horror  of 
Smith,  and  the  horses  were  speedily  released,  and  got  up 
unhurt.  There  were  no  means  of  getting  home  except  by 
sending  back  Smith  with  the  two  horses  to  get  another 
carriage.  All  this  took  some  time,  about  half-an-hour, 
before  we  got  off.  By  this  time  I  felt  that  my  face  was  a 
good  deal  bruised  and  swollen,  and,  above  all,  my  right 
thumb  was  exceedingly  painful  and  swollen — indeed,  I 
thought  at  first  it  was  broken  till  we  began  to  move  it. 
Alice  advised  then  that  we  should  sit  down  in  the  car- 
riage— that  is,  at  the  bottom  of  the  carriage  as  a  back, 
which  we  did,  covered  with  plaids,  little  Will  en  (a  black 
servant  of  Princess  Alice)  sitting  in  front  with  the  hood 
of  his  bournouse  over  his  head,  holding  a  lantern,  Brown 
holding  another,  and  being  indefatigable  in  his  attention 
and  care.  He  had  hurt  his  knee  a  good  deal  in  j  umping  off 
the  carriage.  A  little  claret  was  all  we  could  get  to  drink, 
or  to  wash  my  hands  and  face.  Almost  directly  after  the 
accident  happened,  I  said  to  Alice  it  was  terrible  not  to 
be  able  to  tell  it  to  my  dearest  Albert,  to  which  she 
answered,  "But  he  knows  it  all,  and  I  am  sure  he 
watched  over  us." 

After  about  half  an  hour  the  groom  in  charge  of  the 
ponies,  on  which  they  had  ridden  up  the  mountain,  came 
back  with  them,  having  taken  alarm  at  the  long  delay, 
and  fearing  an  accident.  The  Eoyal  ladies  gladly 
mounted  and  rode  home,  meeting  the  carriages  by  the 
way,  and  reaching  home  at  Balmoral  at  twenty  minutes 
to  ten,  thankful  to  be  saved  from  any  serious  damage 
after  all. 

Once  more,  in  October,  1865,  when  on  the  way  to  visit 
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the  Duchess  of  Athole  at  Dunkeid,  the  Queen  and  Prin« 
cess  Helena  had  another  remarkable  adventure.  The 
Duchess  had  met  them  at  a  farmhouse,  from  whence 
they  had  started  on  ponies  for  a  ride  over  the  hills.  A 
thick  mist,  however,  came  on,  which  turned  to  rain 
before  they  reached  a  lodge  where  two  carriages  met 
them.  The  Queen  then  says  in  her  Journal:  "It  was 
pitch  dark,  and  we  had  to  go  through  a  wood,  and  I 
must  own  I  was  somewhat  nervous.  We  had  not  gone 
far  when  we  perceived  that  we  were  in  a  very  rough 
road,  and  I  became  much  alarmed,  though  I  would  say 
nothing.  A  branch  took  off  Grant's  cap,  and  we  had  to 
stop  for  Brown  to  go  back  and  look  for  it  with  one  of 
the  carriage  lamps.  This  stoppage  was  most  fortunate, 
for  he  then  discovered  we  were  on  a  completely  wrong 
road.  Grant  and  Brown  had  both  been  saying,  '  This  is 
no  carriage  road,  it  is  full  of  holes  and  stones.'  Miss 
MacGregor  (from  the  front  carriage)  came  to  us  in  great 
distress,  saying  she  did  not  know  what  to  do,  for  the 
coachman,  blinded  by  the  driving  rain,  had  mistaken 
the  road,  and  that  we  were  in  a  track  for  carting  wood. 
What  was  to  be  done  ?  No  one  at  this  moment  seemed 
to  know  whether  to  try  and  turn  the  carriage,  or  to  take 
a  horse  out  and  send  a  postilion  back  to  Loch  Ordie  to 
get  assistance.  At  length  we  heard  from  General  Grey 
that  we  could  go  on,  though  where  we  should  get  out 
no  one  could  exactly  tell.  Grant  took  the  lamp  out  of 
the  carriage,  and  walked  before  the  horses,  while  Brown 
led  them,  and  this  reassured  me.  But  the  road  was 
very  rough,  and  we  had  to  go  through  some  deep  holes 
full  of  water.  At  length,  in  about  twenty  minutes,  we 
saw  a  light  and  passed  a  lodge,  where  we  stopped  and 
inquired  where  we  were,  for  we  had  come  on  a  good 
read.  Our  relief  was  great  when  we  were  told  we  were 
all  right." 
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We  discover  quite  incidentally  another  instance  of 
Her  Majesty's  deep  sympathy  for  those  in  trouble, 
through  a  sad  accident  which  occurred  to  a  family  of  a 
poor  man  named  Eattray.  It  took  place  during  one  of 
her  visits  to  Balmoral. 

It  appears  that  Eattray's  wife  had  gone  on  a  visit  to 
see  her  own  mother,  who  was  dying,  and  had  kept  her 
boy  of  ten  years  old  from  school  to  look  after  his  brother, 
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who  was  only  three.  While  the  elder  one  was  fishing 
in  a  stream  running  into  the  Eiver  Dee,  which  at  that 
time  was  much  swollen  by  recent  rains,  the  little  one 
fell  in.  His  brother  jumped  in  to  try  and  save  him, 
but  both  were  swept  away  by  the  rapid  -current.  The 
younger  one's  body  was  found  at  once,  and  the  Queen 
watched  long  and  with  earnest  sympathy  while  search 
was  made  for  the  other.  All  day  long  the  search  cOn-< 
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tinned,  and  at  length  the  body  was  found  on  a  small 
island,  in  time  for  the  two  lads  to  be  buried  together, 
the  Queen  and  her  two  youngest  children  watching  the 
sad  procession. 

The  Queen  also  went  to  see  the  poor  and  sorrowing 
mother,  and  she  tells  us,  in  her  Journal,  in  simple  yet 
touching  words,  the  story :  "  We  went  in,  and  on  the 
table  in  the  kitchen,  covered  with  a  sheet  which  they 
lifted  up,  lay  the  poor  sweet  innocent  bairnie,  only  three 
years  old,  a  fine,  plump  child,  and  looking  just  as  though 
it  slept,  with  quite  a  pink  colour,  and  very  little 
scratched,  in  its  last  clothes,  with  its  little  hands  joined, 
a  most  touching  sight.  I  let  Beatrice  see  it,  and  was 
glad  she  should  see  death  for  the  first  time  in  so 
touching  and  pleasing  a  form.  Then  the  poor  mother 
came  in,  calm  and  quiet,  though  she  cried  a  little  at 
first  when  I  took  her  hand,  and  said  how  much  I  felt  for 
her,  and  how  dreadful  it  was." 

Could  there  be  a  finer  picture  of  womanly  sympathy 
than  the  Queen  and  her  poor  subject,  thus  hand  in  hand, 
sharing  a  deep  sorrow  ?  Nor  was  this  the  only  instance. 
Over  and  over  again  in  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  the  tenants  and  cottagers  found  in  Her 
Majesty  a  warm  friend,  ever  ready  to  visit  them  when 
sick,  and  providing  comforts  and  pleasures,  and  in  this 
way  doing  what  she  could  to  promote  good  and  friendly 
feelings  among  them. 

It  is  of  great  value  to  find  that  those  who  move 
within  the  circle  of  the  Royal  Family,  and  have  therefore 
ample  opportunities  of  knowing  so  well  the  details  of 
daily  life,  equally  testify  to  the  business  habits  and 
fidelity  with  which  Her  Majesty  attends  to  the  duties  of 
her  position.  The  Duke  of  Argyle  gives  this  as  the 
result  of  his  experience.  He  says :  "  It  is  a  remarkable 
thing,  as  it  has  often  appeared  to  me,  how  ill-informed 
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many  persons  are  on  the  practical  working  of  that  con- 
stitutional government  under  which  we  live.  Many  may 
perhaps  recollect  that,  some  years  ago,  in  consequence  of 
a  remarkable  political  incident,  some  explanations  were 
made  in  the  House  of  Commons  upon  this  subject,  and 
it  really  appeared  almost  as  if  many  persons  in  this 
country  learned  for  the  first  time,  that  the  Sovereign  of 
England  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  a  mere  nominal 
Sovereign ;  that  the  Sovereigns  of  this  country  do  take, 
and  are  expected  to  take,  an  active  personal  share  in 
that  government  which  is  conducted  in  their  name. 

"  I  think  it  a  circumstance  worthy  of  observation,  and 
which  ought  to  be  known  to  all  the  people  of  this 
country,  that  during  all  the  years  of  the  Queen's 
affliction,  during  which  she  has  lived  necessarily  in  com- 
parative retirement,  she  has  omitted  no  part  of  that 
public  duty  which  concerns  her  as  Sovereign  of  this 
country ;  that  on  no  occasion  during  her  grief  has  she 
struck  work,  so  to  speak,  in  those  public  duties  which 
belong  to  her  exalted  position ;  and  I  am  sure  that 
when  the  Queen  reappears  again,  on  more  public 
occasions,  the  people  of  this  country  will  regard  her 
only  with  increased  affection,  from  the  recollection  they 
will  have  that,  during  all  the  time  of  her  care  and 
sorrow,  she  has  devoted  herself,  without  one  day's 
interruption,  to  those  cares  of  Government  which  belong 
to  her  position  as  Sovereign  of  this  country." 
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CHAPTER   XIY. 

LAST   YEARS    OF   WEDDED    LIFE. 

'  IIow  oft  the  sterner  virtues  show 

Determined  justice,  truth  severe, 
Firmness  and  strength  to  strike  the  blow, 

Courage  to  face  the  peril  near, — 
Yet  wanting  hearts  that  feel  the  glow 

Of  love,  or  for  the  rising  tear 
Responsive  sympathy  ere  know 

Life's  light,  without  life's  warmth  to  cheer." 

HEN  sending  forth  more 
leaves  from  the  Journal 
of  a  Life  in  the  High- 
-•  lands,  Her  Majesty 
feelingly  alludes  to 
those  never  -to-be  - 
forgotten  days  spent 
with  him  "  who  made 
the  writer's  life  bright 
and  happy,"  thereby 
giving  very  clear  pr6of 
of  the  deep  wound  the 
death  of  the  Prince 
had  left  in  her  heart ;  but  while  "  describing  a  very 
altered  life,  it  shows  how  her  sad  and  suffering  heart 
was  also  soothed  and  cheered  by  the  excursions  and 
incidents  it  recounts,  as  well  as  by  the  simple 
mountaineers,  from  whom  she  learnt  many  lessons  of 
resignation  and  faith." 

Two  other  attempts  on  her  life  were   made  by    John 
Francis,  on  the  29th  and  30th  of  May,  1842.    Francis  was 
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sentenced  to  death ;  but  was  afterwards  reprieved  and 
transported  for  life. 

On  Sunday,  the  3rd  of  July,  the  same  year,  the  Queen, 
while  returning  from  the  Chapel  Eoyal,  St.  James's,  was 
again  in  danger  from  a  would-be  assailant,  a  poor 
hunchback  named  Bean,  whose  pistol  missed  fire,  but 
was  found  to  be  loaded  with  bits  of  tobacco  pipe. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1843,  the  Queen  had  some 
strange  visitors  at  Windsor  Castle,  consisting  of  eight 
Indians  of  the  Chippewa  tribe — five  chiefs,  two  women, 
and  a  little  girl,  half-breed,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Catlin. 
One  of  the  chiefs  said  he  was  much  pleased  that  the 
Great  Spirit  had  permitted  them  to  cross  the  large  lake 
(the  Atlantic)  in  safety,  in  order  that  they  might  see 
their  great  mother  (the  Queen),  whom  they  had  much 
wished  to  behold.  They  found  everything  in  England 
to  be  far  greater  than  they  expected ;  they  were  espe- 
cially pleased  with  the  wigwam  (Windsor  Castle),  which 
was  very  grand.  But  they  should  return  to  their  own 
country  quite  happy  and  contented — "  they  thanked  the 
Great  Spirit  they  had  enough  to  eat — they  were  satis- 
fied." Prince  Albert  shook  hands  with  the  chiefs.  They 
were  dressed  with  bunches  of  feathers  on  their  heads, 
having  on  large  skins,  while  their  faces  were  dreadfully 
tattooed.  They  danced  two  war- dances,  which  much 
interested  the  Queen. 

Another  accident  occurred  to  her  Majesty  on  the 
5th  of  January,  1844,  but  happily  without  serious  re- 
sults. The  Queen  left  Windsor,  driven  by  a  postilion, 
in  an  open  pony -phaeton  and  pair,  to  be  present  at  the 
meeting  of  Prince  Albert's  harriers  at  Horton.  The 
driver  took  too  short  a  turn  near  the  Five  Bells,  and  the 
wheel  of  the  carriage,  from  the  rottenness  of  the  road, 
sank  into  the  ditch.  The  carriage  was  thrown  against 
the  hedge.  Her  Majesty  and  the  Marchioness  of  Douro 
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were  fortunately  rescued  by  Colonel  Arbuthnot,  who  was 
in  attendance  on  horseback.  The  Queen  was  driven 
back  to  Windsor  in  a  pony-carriage  belonging  to  Mr. 
Holderness. 

In  1844,  Blair  Castle  had  been  placed  at  the  Queen's 
disposal  by  Lord  G-lenlyn,  afterwards  Duke  of  Argyle. 
During  one  of  her  drives  among  the  mountains  an 
accident  took  place,  which  might  have  been  attended 
with  serious  consequences.  They  were  riding  in  the 
Pass  of  Killiecrankie,  when,  at  the  most  critical  part, 
near  a  narrow  bridge,  the  leader  horses  got  restive, 
plunged  tremendously,  and  were  nearly  running  in  con- 
tact with  the  Queen's  carriage.  The  animals  threw 
their  legs  over  the  traces,  and  got  entangled.  The 
Queen  said,  "This  is  a  pretty  job,  certainly,"  and  in- 
quired which  of  the  horses  had  been  at  fault.  The 
answer  was,  "It  was  Wasp."  "I  thought  as  much," 
said  her  Majesty;  "it  was  like  him." 

One  of  the  saddest  events  which  occurred  during  Her 
Majesty's  reign  has  been  the  Irish  famine.  In  1845  a 
blight  fell  upon  the  potato.  It  was  almost  their  ex- 
clusive food.  But  the  summer  was  wet,  and  made  the 
wheat  harvest  unusually  bad,  while  the  blight  spread 
among  the  potatoes  so  fast  and  virulently,  as  at  one  time 
to  threaten  its  extermination. 

The  sufferings  of  the  people  defies  description. 
Thousands  perished,  and  thousands  emigrated.  All 
who  could  help  were  touched,  and  vied  with  each  other 
to  mitigate  the  sad  disaster.  The  Queen  headed  a  sub- 
scription list  with  a  thousand  pounds,  and  ordered 
seconds  flour  to  be  used  in  her  kitchen.  Others  gave 
what  they  could.  G-overnment  made  a  grant  of  a 
million  of  money  to  reclaim  waste  land,  to  find  employ- 
ment and  payment,  as  well  as  money  to  buy  seed. 
Every  potato  not  infected  was  saved  for  seed.  Every 
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day  nearly  two  millions  of  rations  of  rice  and  Indian 
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corn  meal  by  the  Government  were  distributed  to  the 
starving  people.     Ship  loads  of  flour  were  sent  also  from 
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America.  But,  in  spite  of  all  efforts,  whole  families 
were  swept  away  by  death,  while  of  those  that  remained, 
it  may  be  truly  said,  large  numbers  have  never  been  able 
to  recover  themselves. 

After  Her  Majesty  had  reigned  about  twelve  years, 
she  had  a  serious  misunderstanding  with  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  Foreign  Secretary.  It  arose  in  this  way.  His 
Lordship  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  managing  affairs 
in  his  own  way,  with  very  little  reference  to  the  Queen's 
wishes  or  views.  He  seemed  to  imagine  he  was  beyond 
the  necessity  to  consult  her  on  many  subjects.  This, 
however,  was  not  in  harmony  with  her  habit  of  thinking 
and  acting  for  herself,  and  when  she  saw  some  things 
carried  out  contrary  to  her  own  desires,  she  remon- 
strated. Prince  Albert  also  argued  with  him,  and  told 
him  that  the  Queen  considered  that  she  was  not  being 
treated  with  proper  respect. 

The  following  was  drawn  up  and  forwarded  to  Lord 
Palmerston  by  Her  Majesty : 

"  Osborne, 

"August  12,  1850. 

"With  reference  to  the  conversation  about  Lord 
Palmerston  which  the  Queen  had  with  Lord  John 
Russell  the  other  day,  and  Lord  Palnierston's  disavowal 
that  he  ever  intended  any  disrespect  to  her  by  the 
various  neglects  of  which  she  has  had  so  long  and  so 
often  to  complain,  she  thinks  it  right,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent any  mistake  for  the  future,  to  explain  what  it  is  she 
expects  from  the  Foreign  Secretary. 

"  She  requires : 

"  First :  That  he  distinctly  state  what  he  proposes  to 
do  in  a  given  case,  in  order  that  the  Queen  may  know 
as  distinctly  to  what  she  has  given  her  Royal  sanction. 

"  Second :  Having  once  given  her  sanction  to  a 
measure,  that  it  be  not  arbitrarily  altered  or  modified 
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by  the  Minister ;  such  an  act  she  must  consider  as  failure 
in  sincerity  towards  the  Crown,  and  justly  to  be  visited 
by  the  exercise  of  her  constitutional  right  of  dismissing 
that  Minister.  She  expects  to  be  kept  informed  of  what 
passes  between  him  and  the  Foreign  Ministers,  before 
important  decisions  are  taken  based  upon  that  inter- 
course ;  to  receive  the  foreign  despatches  in  good  time, 
and  to  have  the  drafts  for  her  approval  sent  to  her  in 
sufficient  time  to  make  herself  acquainted  with  their 
contents  before  they  must  be  sent  off.  The  Queen 
thinks  it  best  that  Lord  John  Russell  should  show  this 
letter  to  Lord  Palnierston." 

On  the  19th  of  May,  another  attack  was  made 
upon  Her  Majesty's  life.  After  holding  a  Drawing 
Room  at  Buckingham  Palace,  while  she  was  driving  out 
in  an  open  carriage,  with  three  of  her  children.  Shortly 
before  six  o'clock,  when  in  Constitution  Hill,  a  man 
discharged  a  pistol  at  the  Queen.  He  was  seized,  and 
would  have  been  the  victim  of  lynch  law  had  not  a  park- 
keeper  and  a  constable  arrested  him.  Her  Majesty 
motioned  the  driver  to  go  forward.  The  prisoner,  William 
Hamilton,  of  Adare,  in  the  county  Limerick,  was  brought 
up,  but  as  the  pistol  contained  no  bullet,  he  was 
sentenced  to  seven  years'  transportation. 

Again,  and  only  a  few  weeks  after  the  birth  of  her 
seventh  child,  19th  May,  1850,  another  attack  was  made 
upon  the  Queen  by  Lieutenant  Pate,  who  struck  a  blow 
with  a  carte  at  Her  Majesty's  face.  Its  force  was  broken 
by  the  bonnet,  but  it  inflicted  a  bruise  on  the  Queen's 
forehead.  No  motive  was  assigned  for  the  attack.  He 
was  sentenced  to  seven  years'  transportation. 

The  Queen's  long-looked- for  visit  to  Ireland  was  paid 
in  the  autumn  of  1849.  She  arrived  in  the  "  Fairy"  at 
Cork,  where  bonfires  blazed  upon  the  neighbouring 
hills,  and  rockets  shot  up  from  the  ships  in  the  .harbour. 
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The  "  Fairy"  lay  beside  the  pier  at  Cove  to  receive  various 
deputations  with  addresses,  "  after  which,"  says  the 
Queen,  "  to  give  the  people  the  satisfaction  of  calling 
the  place  *  Queenstown,'  in  honour  of  its  being  the  first 
spot  on  which  I  set  foot  upon  Irish  ground,  I  stepped 
on  shore  amid  the  roar  of  cannon,  placed  so  close  as 
quite  to  shake  the  temporary  room  into  which  we  entered, 
and  the  enthusiastic  shouts  of  the  people." 

At  Cork  she  had  a  splendid  reception.  The  four 
Royal  children  pleased  the  Irish  people  exceedingly. 
"  Oh,  Queen  dear,"  one  old  lady  is  reported  to  have 
shouted,  "  make  one  of  thim  darlints  Prince  Patrick, 
and  all  Ireland  will  die  for  ye!"  When  another  Eoyal 
baby  was  born  in  May  of  the  following  year,  it  was 
named  Arthur  Patrick  Albert. 

From  Cork  the  Royal  party  went  to  Dublin,  where 
they  had  a  most  magnificent  reception. 

The  Queen  thus  describes  the  reception :  "  It  was  a 
wonderful  and  exciting  scene ;  such  masses  of  human 
beings,  so  enthusiastic,  so  excited,  yet  such  perfect  order 
maintained ;  then  the  number  of  troops,  the  different 
bands  stationed  at  certain  distances,  the  waving  of  hats 
and  handkerchiefs,  the  bursts  of  welcome  which  rent  the 
air — all  made  it  a  never-to-be-forgotten  scene,  when  one 
reflected  how  lately  the  country  had  been  in  open  revolt 
and  under  martial  law."  Passing  under  the  last  trium- 
phal arch,  "  a  poor  little  dove,"  says  the  Queen,  "  was 
let  down  into  my  lap,  with  an  olive  branch  around  its 
neck,  alive,  and  very  tame." 

From  Dublin  the  Royal  party  proceeded  to  Belfast. 
The  Royal  party  landed  and  went  to  view  the  principal 
sights  of  the  city,  amid  the  heartiest  loyalty. 

Another  escape,  but  not  of  a  very  serious  character, 
occurred  during  the  time  when  Her  Majesty  was  shopping 
at  Baveno.  Her  Majesty  was  out  on  foot,  accompanied 
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by  Lady  Churchill.  The  two  ladies  entered  a  shop 
where  carved  wood  was  sold.  Just  imagine  the  Queen  of 
England  and  the  Empress  of  the  Indies  in  a"  shop,"  and 
speaking  familiarly  with  the  "  shopkeeper,"  like  any 
ordinary  tourist.  Well,  the  poor  Bavenian  carver  began 
by  turning  all  his  stock  upside  down  to  show  it  to  the 
illustrious  hostess.  It  so  happened  that  his  unhandy 
assistant  let  a  ladder  slip  down,  and  a  number  of  things 
on  the  upper  steps  fell  to  the  ground.  The  Queen  was 
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standing  beneath,  and  quite  an  avalanche  of  carved  wood 
came  pouring  on  her  august  head  and  shoulders,  as  well 
as  Lady  Churchill's.  Fortunately  neither  lady  was  hurt. 
But  you  may  imagine  what  the  consequences  might  have 
been  had  the  goods  been  a  little  heavier.  The  poor 
shopkeeper  was  near  fainting,  and  lost  the  use  of  his 
tongue  for  a  few  minutes.  The  Queen,  however,  only 
laughed  heartily  at  the  accident,  and  said  jokingly  to 
Lady  Churchill,  as  they  went  out,  "  that  she  supposed 
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people  would  say  it  was  one  more  attempt  on  a  Sove- 
reign's life !" 

The  year  1851  was  remarkable  for  the  holding  of  the 
first  exhibition  of  arts  and  industries  of  the  whole  world. 
The  idea  was  first  started  by  Prince  Albert  in  July,  184-9, 
but  it  met  with  much  opposition,  indifference,  and  even 
derision.  However,  large  -hearted  men  and  women  hailed 
it  with  approbation,  and  after  much  careful  deliberation 
and  preparation  difficulties  vanished,  opposition  ceased, 
and  the  "  Palace  of  Glass,"  as  it  was  called,  startled  the 
people  who  came  to  Hyde  Park  to  witness  it  and  its 
contents.  So  great  was  the  strain  upon  the  Prince's 
health,  however,  that  at  one  time  it  was  feared  he  would 
break  down.  "  No  one,"  said  the  Queen,  "  believes  he  is 
ever  nervous,  but  he  is." 

Before  it  was  opened,  the  Queen  paid  a  private  visit. 
On  her  return  she  wrote  :  "  We  remained  two  hours  and 
a  half,  and  I  came  back  quite  beaten,  and  my  head  quite 
bewildered  from  the  myriads  of  beautiful,  wonderful 
things  which  now  dazzle  our  eyes.  Such  efforts  have 
been  made,  and  our  people  have  shown  such  taste  in 
their  manufactures.  All  owing  to  this  Great  Exhibition, 
and  to  Albert — all  to  him." 

It  was  opened  on  the  1st  of  May  by  the  Queen  in 
person.  Writing  about  it,  in  the  fulness  of  her  heart,  she 
said ;  "  The  great  event  has  taken  place,  a  complete  and 
beautiful  triumph,  a  glorious  and  touching  sight,  one 
which  I  shall  ever  be  proud  of,  for  my  beloved  Albert 
and  my  country.  .  .  ,  Yes,  it  is  a  day  which  makes  my 
heart  swell  with  pride  and  glory  and  thankfulness. 

''All  this  was  moving  indeed,  and  it  was  and  is  a  day  to 
live  for  ever.  God  bless  my  dearest  Albert !  God  bless 
my  dearest  country,  which  has  shown  itself  so  great 
to-day.  One  felt  so  grateful  to  the  great  God,  who 
seemed  to  pervade  and  to  bless  all !  That  we  felt  happy, 
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thankful,  I  need  not  say;  proud  of  all  that  had  passed, 
of  my  darling  husband's  success,  and  of  the  behaviour  of 
niy  good  people." 

It  was  calculated  that  25,000  people  were  inside 
the  building  at  the  time,  and  over  700,000  outside, 
but  notwithstanding  this  immense  concourse  of  people 
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there  was  not  a  single  accident  to  mar  the  proceedings, 
nor  a  solitary  police  case  to  disgrace  the  day's  gather- 
ing. How  much  of  this  was  owing  to  the  fact,  that  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  was  prohibited  within  the 
building  it  may  be  hard  to  tell.  But  such  was  the  case 
up  to  the  day  it  closed. 

After   the   Exhibition  had   been  declared  open,  Her 
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Majesty  tells  us  that  "  the  return  was  equally  satisfac- 
tory ;  the  crowd  most  enthusiastic,  the  order  perfect. 
....  Albert's  emphatic  words  last  year,  when  he  said 
that  the  feeling  would  be  *  that  of  deep  thankfulness  to  the 
Almighty  for  the  blessings  which,  He  has  bestowed  upon  us 
here  below,'  have  been  this  day  realised." 

The  Queen  paid  a  few  more  visits  ere  the  Exhibition 
closed.  One  incident,  the  Queen  tells  us  in  her  Diary,  is 
worth  notice  of  Mary  Kerhynack,  who  had  walked 
nearly  300  miles — all  the  way  from  Cornwall — to  see  it 
and  the  Queen.  She  stood  at  the  door  to  see  the  Queen 
pass  out.  The  Queen  says,  "  A  most  hale  old  woman." 

After  holding  a  Drawing  Room  in  London,  as  Her 
Majesty  was  driving  out  of  Windsor,  a  man  fired  a 
revolver  at  her.  Two  Eton  boys,  however,  who  saw  him, 
at  once  fearlessly  seized  him,  one  of  them  giving  him  a> 
well-merited  drubbing  with  his  umbrella.  The  carriage, 
meantime,  drove  on.  The  Queen  had  arranged  to  go  to 
Mentone  for  a  visit,  but  before  doing  so  she  sent  for  her 
Eton-boy  champions,  and  thanked  the  two  brave  lads 
in  presence  of  their  comrades.  Maclean  was  found  to  be 
insane,  and  was  condemned  to  be  kept  in  confinement 
during  Her  Majesty's  pleasure. 

In  March,  1853,  the  Queen  was  again  in  danger  while 
sitting  with  Prince  Albert  in  the  "White  Drawing 
Boom,"  owing  to  a  fire.  An  alarm  was  raised.  The 
upper  stories  of  the  "  Prince  of  Wales' s  Tower"  were 
"well  alight."  Prince  Albert  and  the  gentlemen  in 
the  Castle  aided  in  clearing  out  the  treasures.  The 
firemen,  also,  with  their  engines  did  their  best ;  for  a 
time  it  seemed  as  if  Windsor  Castle  would  be  burnt 
out.  After  five  hours'  struggle  with  the  flames,  the 
danger  was  past.  The  Queen  says  of  it:  "Though 
I  was  not  alarmed,  it  was  a  serious  affair,  and  an 
acquaintance  with  what  a  fire  is,  and  with  its  necessary 
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accompaniments,  does  not  pass  from  one's  mind  without 
leaving  a  deep  impression.  For  some  time  it  was  very 
obstinate,  and  no  one  could  tell  whether  it  would  spread 
or  not.  Thank  God,  no  lives  were  lost." 

Another  remarkable  illustration  of  the  noble  and  dis- 
interested way  in  which  Her  Majesty  acted  occurred 
while  she  was  at  Balmoral  in  1852.  It  appears  that  a 
telegram  was  received,  from  a  clergyman,  informing 
her  that  a  certain  person  of  the  name  of  Neale  had 
left  her  £200,000.  At  first  it  was  thought  to  be  a  joke, 
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but,  on  subsequent  inquiry,  it  proved  to  be  correct.  The 
Queen,  however,  immediately  declared  that  if  he  had 
any  relatives  she  would  not  accept  it.  Finally,  it  ap- 
peared that  he  had  none,  so  she  consented  to  receive  it. 

The  news  of  the  Battle  of  Inkermann  was  received  in 
England  with  profound  emotions  of  sorrow,  mingled 
with  pride — sorrow  for  the  great  loss  sustained  of  so- 
many  noble  men,  and  pride  for  the  gallant  heroism  dis- 
played. Her  Majesty  sent  to  the  British  troops  informa- 
tion of  her  high  approbation  of  their  heroic  conduct. 
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She  had  done  this  after  the  Battle  of  Aliua,  but  on  the 
27th  of  November,  1854,  the  following  letter  was  ad- 
dressed to  Lord  Eaglan : 

"  My  Lord, — I  received  on  the  22nd  inst.  your  lord- 
ship's despatch  of  the  8th  of  this  month,  communicating 
the  intelligence  of  the  glorious  battle  of  the  5th,  in 
which  a  determined  attack  of  vastly  superior  numbers  of 
the  enemy  was  completely  repulsed  by  the  unfaltering 
steadiness  and  gallantry  of  the  allied  armies. 

"  I  immediately  laid  before  the  Queen  the  details  of 
this  important  victory,  and  it  is  now  niy  grateful  duty 
to  express  to  your  lordship  Her  Majesty's  high  apprecia- 
tion of  the  noble  exertions  of  her  troops  in  a  conflict 
which  is  unsurpassed  in  the  annals  of  war,  for  perse- 
vering valour  and  chivalrous  devotion.  The  strength 
and  fury  of  the  attacks,  repeatedly  renewed  by  fresh 
columns  with  a  desperation  which  appeared  to  be  irre- 
sistible, were  spent  in  vain  against  the  unbroken  lines  and 
the  matchless  intrepidity  of  the  men  they  had  to  en- 
counter. Such  attacks  could  only  be  repulsed  by  that 
cool  courage  under  circumstances  the  most  adverse,  and 
that  confidence  of  victory  which  have  ever  animated  the 
British  army. 

"  The  banks  of  the  Alma  proved  that  no  advantages 
of  position  can  withstand  the  impetuous  assault  of  the 
army  under  your  command.  The  heights  of  Inkermann 
nave  now  shown  that  the  dense  columns  of  an  entire 
army  are  unable  to  face  the  ranks  of  less  than  one-fourth 
of  their  number  in  the  hand-to-hand  encounters  with  the 
bayonet  which  characterised  this  bloody  day. 

"  Her  Majesty  has  observed  with  the  liveliest  feelings 
of  gratification  the  manner  in  which  the  troops  of  her 
ally,  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  canie  to  the  aid  of  the 
divisions  of  the  British  Army  engaged  in  the  numerically 
unequal  contest.  The  Queen  is  deeply  sensible  of  the 
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cordial  co-operation  of  the  French  Commander-in-Chief, 
General  Canrobert,  and  the  gallant  conduct  of  the  dis- 
tinguished officer,  General  Bosquet;  and  Her  Majesty 
recognises,  in  the  cheers  with  which  the  men  of  both 
nations  encouraged  each  other  in  their  united  charge, 
proofs  of  the  esteem  and  admiration  mutually  engendered 
by  the  campaign,  and  the  deeds  of  heroism  produced. 
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"  The  Queen  desires  that  your  Lordship  will  receive 
her  thanks  for  your  conduct  throughout  the  noble  and 
successful  struggle,  and  that  you  will  take  measures  for 
making  known  her  110  less  warm  approval  of  the  services 
of  all  her  officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  soldiers, 
who  have  so  gloriously  won  by  their  blood,  freely  shed, 
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fresh  honours  for  the  army  of  a  country  which  sympa- 
thises as  deeply  with  their  privations  and  exertions,  as  it 
glories  in  their  victories  and  exalts  in  their  fame  ;  LET 

NOT  ANY  PRIVATE  SOLDIER  IN  THOSE  RANKS  BELIEVE 
THAT  HIS  CONDUCT  IS  UNHEEDED  ;  THE  QUEEN  THANKS 
HIM,  HIS  COUNTRY  HONOURS  HIM." 

During  that  war  with  Russia,  there  were  rumours  of 
the  most  fearful  and  melancholy  character,  reflecting 
seriously  upon  those  who  had  charge  of  the  soldiers, 
especially  Lord  Raglan.  The  soldiers  were  declared  to  be 
uncared  for,  without  food,  clothing,  or  comfort.  As  soon 
as  Her  Majesty  heard  of  it,  it  aroused  her  deepest 
sympathy  for  the  poor  fellows,  and  she  sent  a  letter, 
written  with  her  own  hand,  through  Mr.  Herbert  to  Mrs. 
S.  Herbert,  by  whom  it  was  sent  to  Miss  Nightingale,  as 
follows : 

"  Windsor  Castle, 

"  December  6th,  1854 

"Would  you  tell  Mrs.  Herbert  that  I  begged  she 
would  let  me  see,  frequently,  the  accounts  she  receives 
from  Miss  Nightingale,  or  Mrs.  Bracebridge,  as  I  hear 
no  details  of  the  wounded,  tho'  I  see  so  many  from 
officers,  &c.,  about  the  battle-field,  and  naturally  the 
former  must  interest  me  more  than  any  one. 

"Let  Mrs.  Herbert  also  know  that  I  wish  Miss 
Nightingale  and  the  ladies  would  tell  these  poor  noble 
wounded  and  sick  men,  that  no  one  takes  a  warmer 
interest,  or  feels  more  for  their  sufferings,  or  admires 
their  courage  and  heroism  more  than  their  Queen.  Day 
and  night  she  thinks  of  her  beloved  troops.  So  does 
the  Prince. 

"  Beg  Mrs.  Herbert  to  communicate  these  my  words 
to  those  ladies,  as  I  know  that  our  sympathy  is  much 
valued  by  these  noble  fellows. 

(Signed)         "  VICTORIA." 
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These  are  grand  words,  showing  conclusively  that, 
amid  the  surroundings  of  comfort,  Her  Majesty  could 
think  of  the  men  who  were  nobly  doing  their  part, 
although  those  who  ought  to  have  cared  for  them,  were 
so  culpably  neglectful.  Fifteen  thousand  British 
soldiers  in  the  prime  of  life,  in  the  heyday  of  their 
strength,  well  trained  and  disciplined,  who  would  not 
have  turned  from  facing:  any  kind  of  foe,  were  laid  low 
in  the  grave  by  official  incompetence,  and  reckless  pro- 
crastination by  officials.  A  blacker  chapter  was  never 
written  in  the  history  of  our  army,  than  that  of  the 
gross  neglect  of  our  soldiers  before  Sebastopol. 

As  a  proof  of  her  sympathy,  on  March  3rd,  1855,  Her 
Majesty  paid  a  visit  to  the  hospitals  at  Brompton,and  Fort 
Pitt,  in  Chatham,  to  see  the  sick  and  wounded  who  had 
been  sent  back  from  the  East.  To  many  of  the  wounded 
men  who  were  well  enough  to  be  up,  the  Queen  addressed 
kind  inquiries  and  words  of  encouragement.  The  poor 
fellows  were  delighted  with  the  condescension  of  their 
Sovereign,  and  especially  when  they  found  that  she  had 
directed  an  entertainment  to  be  provided  for  them  as 
liberal  in  its  character,  as  the  medical  men  considered 
would  be  prudent.  Such  conduct  reflected  a  lustre  on 
her  queenly  name. 

As  a  striking  proof  of  the  deep  sorrow  Her  Majesty 
felt  for  the  brave  soldiers,  who  had  braved  and  lost  their 
lives  in  the  charge  of  the  six  hundred  at  Balaclava,  and 
also  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  those  who  were  en- 
gaged in  carrying  on  that  fearful  struggle,  it  is  said,  that 
when  Lord  Cardigan,  "  who  led  the  noble  band  on  the 
wild  charge  they  made,"  was  subsequently  on  a  visit  to 
Windsor  Castle,  and  describing  his  dangers  and  diffi- 
culties in  the  campaign,  that  the  Eoyal  children  were 
quite  at  home  with  him,  so  much  so  that  he  nursed 
«ome  of  them  on  his  knee,  and  in  other  ways  did  his 
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best  to  amuse  them.  The  result  was  that  the  little  ones 
became  quite  familiar  in  the  expressions  of  their  respect 
for  him.  At  length,  however,  they  became  so  confidential 
in  their  communications,  that  he  was  startled  by  hearing 
one  of  them  say,  in  a  very  serious  tone,  "  You  must  make 
haste  back  to  Sebastopol,  and  take  it,  or  it  will  kill 
mamma." 

Her  Majesty  subscribed  largely  to  the  Patriotic  Fund 
for  the  Widows  and  Orphans  of  the  slain,  and  worked 
with  her  daughters  and  ladies  in  making  warm  cover- 
ings for  the  men,  for  whose  sufferings,  in  the  bitter  cold 
of  the  winter,  she  deeply  grieved.  In  addition  to  this, 
she  visited  the  wounded  at  Chatham  Hospital,  and  her 
dismay,  at  the  insufficient  accommodation!  made  for  their 
comfort,  led  to  arrangements  which  finally  resulted  in 
the  building  of  the  Model  Military  Hospital  at  Netley. 

To  her  uncle  she  thus  expressed  her  own  feelings  in  a 
letter :  "  Noble  fellows  I  I  own  I  feel  as  if  they  were  my 
own  children.  My  heart  beats  for  them  as  for  my 
nearest  and  dearest !  They  were  so  touched,  so  pleased 
— many,  I  hear,  cried ;  and  they  won't  hear  of  giving  up 
their  medals  to  have  their  names  engraved  upon  them, 
for  fear  they  shall  not  receive  the  identical  ones  that  were 
put  into  their  hands  by  me." 
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"  There  is  weeping  on  earth  for  the  lost ! 

There  is  bowing  in  grief  to  the  ground  ! 
But  rejoicing  and  praise  'mid  the  sanctified  host, 

For  a  spirit  in  Paradise  found  ! 
Though  brightness  hath  pass'd  from  the  earth, 

Yet  a  star  is  new  born  in  the  sky, 
And  a  soul  hath  gone  home  to  the  land  of  its  birth, 

Where  are  pleasures  and  fulness  of  joy, 
And  a  new  harp  is  strung,  a  new  song  is  given 
To  the  breezes  that  float  o'er  the  garden  of  heaven." 

BURLEIGH. 

|URING  the  year  1861, 
the  Queen  had  to 
sustain  the  double 
loss  of  her  mother, 
and  her  husband. 
What  that  loss  was 
to  her,  no  words  will 
ever  be  able  to  tell. 
In  the  first  she  had 
her  loved  husband  to 
help  her  and  comfort 
her — he  whose  every 
word  touched  her  heart,  and  whose  sympathy  thrilled 
her  soul  ;  but  in  the  second  sorrow,  he  who  had  so 
often  been  her  counsellor  and  stay  was  gone,  and  she 
was  left  alone,  without  a  human  being  to  whom 
she  could  tell  her  grief,  or  help  her  to  share  her 
loss.  There  was,  however,  One  to  whom  she  could 
turn,  and  from  whom  all,  Queen  or  subject,  can 
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always  receive  help,  and  in  that  sad  hour,  it  is  cheering 
to  know  that  the  God  whom  she  had  so  early  sought 
help  from,  came  to  her  and  poured  in  the  "  oil  of  joy  for 
mourning." 

The  Queen  little  thought  when  she  wrote  the  following 
words,  how  soon  she  was  to  go  through  such  a  severe 
ordeal.  But  so  it  was,  and  like  others,  she  had  to  find 
how  little  we  know  of  what  may  be  in  store  for  us  to 
pass  through.  How  bright  her  hopes  were  may  be 
conceived,  if  we  notice  carefully  what  she  said  to  her 
uncle,  King  Leopold :  "  Very  few  can  say  with  me,  that 
their  husband,  at  the  end  of  twenty-one  years,  is  not 
only  full  of  the  friendship,  kindness,  and  affection  which 
a  truly  happy  marriage  brings  with  it,  but  of  the  same 
tender  love  as  in  the  very  first  days  of  our  marriage ! 
We  missed  dear  mamma  and  three  of  our  children,  but 
had  six  dear  ones  round  us,  and  assembled  in  the 
evening  those  of  our  household  still  remaining  who  were 
with  us  then." 

"  To-morrow  our  marriage  will  be  twenty-one  years 
old  !  How  many  a  storm  has  swept  over  it,  and  still  it 
continues  green  and  fresh,  and  throws  out  vigorous 
roots,  from  which  I  can,  with  gratitude  to  God,  acknow- 
ledge that  much  good  will  yet  be  engendered  for  the 
world !  It  is  now  with  these  twenty-one  years  as  with 
the  fourscore  years  of  the  Bible  (Luther's  version) — if 
they  have  been  delicious,  yet  they  have  been  labour  and 
trouble."  So  wrote  the  Prince  also  to  Baron  Stockniar, 
on  the  9th  of  February,  1861. 

What  a  beautiful  picture  this  of  the  home  life  of  the 
Royal  Family!  Nor  need  we  feel  surprised,  when  we 
find  also  that  the  Prince,  in  writing  to  the  Duchess  of 
Kent  on  the  10th  of  February,  1861,  says :  "  I  cannot 
let  this  day  go  by  without  writing  to  you,  even  if  I  had 
not  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  wishes  and  the  charming 
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photographs.  Twenty-one  years  make  a  good  long 
while,  and  to-day  our  marriage  '  conies  of  age,  according 
to  law.'  We  have  faithfully  kept  our  pledge,  for  better 
and  for  worse,  and  have  only  to  thank  God  that  he  has 
vouchsafed  so  much  happiness  to  us.  May  he  have  us 
in  His  keeping  for  the  days  to  come  !  You  have,  I  trust, 
found  good  and  loving  children  in  us,  and  we  have 
experienced  nothing  but  love  and  kindness  from  you. 
In  the  hope  that  your  pains  and  aches  will  now  leave 
you  soon,  I  remain,  as  ever,  your  affectionate  son, 
ALBERT." 

A  short  time  after  this  the  Duchess  paid  a  visit  to 
Buckingham  Palace,  during  which  she  suffered  so  much 
from  an  abscess  in  her  right  arm,  that  she  was  unable  to 
use  either  her  hand  or  her  arm.     But  it  seemed  to  get 
better  during  her  stay.     The  Queen  and  Prince,  there- 
fore, went  to  Osborne  without  any  anxiety.     Meantime 
the  Duchess  returned  to  Frogniore   and  underwent   a 
surgical    operation,    without     any    serious    symptoms 
appearing.     However,  just  after  the  Queen  and  Prince 
had  returned,  on  the  15th  of  March,  from  a  visit  to  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  South  Kensington,  and 
the  Queen  was  "  resting,  quite  happy,  in  her  arm-chair," 
the  Prince  came  in  to  say  they  ought  to  go  to  Frogmore, 
as  the  Duchess  of  Kent  had  been  seized  with  a  shivering 
fit,  which  her  physician,  Sir  James  Clark,  regarded  as 
very  serious.     The  Queen  started,  accompanied  by  the 
Prince   and  the  Princess  Alice,   at   once  by  train  for 
Windsor,  and'  by  eight  o'clock  they  reached  Frogniore. 
The  Duchess  was  seated  on  a  sofa,  supported  by  cushions. 
"  The  end  will  be  easy,"  said  one  of  the  attendants  to 
the  Queen.     "  Is  there  no  hope?"  she  asked.     The  reply 
confirmed  her  fears.     It  was  a  grief  to  Her  Majesty  that 
her  mother  had  lost  consciousness,  and  did  not  know  her. 
She  tells  us :  "  I  remained  kneeling  or  standing  by  that 

2B 
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beloved  parent,  whom  it  seemed  too  awful  to  see  hope- 
lessly leaving  me.  She  brushed  my  hand  off,  arid  the 
dreadful  reality  was  before  me,  that  for  the  first  time  she 
did  not  know  the  child  she  had  ever  received  with  such 
tender  smiles." 

The  night  wore  away,  the  Queen  watching  her  beloved 
mother  until  overcome  with  grief,  then,  vainly  seeking 
rest,  returning  to  her  side  until  the  morning  came. 
"  About  eight  o'clock,"  she  says,  "the  dear  face  grew  paler, 
the  features  longer  and  sharper,  the  breathing  more 
easy,"  and  then  the  breathing  ceased,  and  all  was  over. 
"  Convulsed  with  sobs,  I  covered  the  hand  with  kisses. 
Albert  lifted  me  up  and  took  me  into  the  next  room, 
himself  entirely  melted  into  tears,  which  is  unusual  for 
him,  deep  as  his  feelings  are,  and  clasped  me  in  his 
arms.  I  went  into  the  room  again  after  a  few  minutes, 
and  gave  one  look.  My  darling  mother  was  sitting  as 
she  had  done  before,  but  was  already  white.  0  G-od ! 
how  awful !  how  mysterious  !  But  what  a  blessed  end  ! 
Her  gentle  spirit  at  rest,  her  sufferings  over  !  But  I — 
I,  wretched  child,  who  had  lost  the  mother  I  so  tenderly 
loved,  from  whom,  for  these  forty-one  years,  I  had 
never  been  parted  except  for  a  few  weeks,  what  was  my 
case  ?  My  childhood — everything  seemed  to  come  upon 
me  at  once.  I  seemed  to  have  lived  through  a  life — 
to  have  become  old.  What  I  had  dreaded  and  fought 
off  the  idea  of  for  years,  had  come  and  must  be  borne. 
The  blessed  future  meeting,  and  her  peace  and  rest, 
must  henceforward  be  my  comfort." 

By  the  will  of  the  Duchess  the  Queen  became  pos- 
sessed of  all  her  property,  and  the  Prince  was  to  be  sole 
executor.  This  greatly  increased  the  labours  of  the 
Prince.  Throughout  the  country  deep  and  general 
sympathy  was  felt  for  the  Queen  in  her  bereavement, 
and  the  greatest  respect  for  the  life  and  character  of  the 
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Duchess  of  Kent  was  manifest.     Both  Houses  of  Parlia- 


THE  ROYAL  MAUSOLEUM,   FKOGMORE. 

meut  voted  addresses  of  condolence  to  the  Queen.   Every 
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respect  was  paid  to  one  who  had,  after  doing  so  well, 
passed  away  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  her  age. 

The  funeral  of  the  Duchess  took  place  in  St.  George's 
Chapel,  Windsor,  where  the  body  was  deposited  until 
the  Mausoleum  at  Frogmore  was  ready. 

Albert  tells  us  how  much  the  Queen  was  affected  : 
"  She  is  greatly  upset  and  feels  her  childhood  rush  back 
upon  her  memory  with  the  most  vivid  force.  Her  grief 

is  extreme For  the  last  two  years  her  constant 

care  and  occupation  have  been  to  keep  watch  over  her 
mother's  comfort,  and  the  influence  of  this  upon  her 
own  character  has  been  most  salutary.  In  body  she  is 

well,  though  terribly  nervous she  remains  almost 

entirely  alone." 

At  Osborne,  the  Queen  gradually  overcame  the  first 
excess  of  grief,  and  became  more  resigned ;  but  a  cloud 
of  sadness  from  that  day  seemed  to  shadow  her  life. 
Her  birthday  was  kept  without  the  usual  festivities.  In 
the  summer  they  paid  a  visit  to  the  Lakes  of  Killarney, 
and  subsequently  to  Balmoral. 

The  Prince  was  very  busy  during  the  month  of  .Tune, 
owing  to  the  extra  work  which  was  occasioned  by  the 
American  war,  and  the  misery  and  sorrow  which,  with 
his  usual  sagacity,  he  foresaw  would  come  upon  the 
Lancashire  people  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  cotton 
supply.  He  wrote  :  "  Am  ill,  feverish,  with  pains  in  my 
limbs,  and  feel  very  miserable."  But  little  notice  was 
taken  of  what  he  said.  In  August,  in  company  with  the 
Queen  and  some  of  the  Royal  children,  the  Prince  spent 
his  last  birthday  in  Ireland.  Writing  of  this  journey 
the  Queen  said,  in  her  Journal :  "  This  is  the  dearest  of 
days,  and  one  which  fills  my  heart  with  love,  and  grati- 
tude, and  emotion.  God  bless  and  protect  for  ever  my 
beloved  Albert,  the  best  and  purest  of  human  beings." 
The  day  was  kept  quietly — they  all  regretted  the  ab- 
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gonce  of  tbe  little  ones — "  above  all,  baby,"  and  the 
kindly  greeting  of  the  mother,  which  would  never  more 
be  given  to  them.  They  went  to  Killarney.  The  Prince 
wrote :  "  In  Ireland  we  met  with  a  very  cordial  reception, 
and  admired  immensely  the  country  round  the  Lakes  of 
Killarney." 

From  Ireland  they  went  to  Balmoral,  where  they  had 
a  time  of  great  happiness.  The  Queen  was  able  also 
to  lay  aside  her  sorrow  for  her  mother's  death,  and 
enjoy  the  scenery  and  the  air. 


KILLAKNEY. 


After  a  vivid  description  of  their  various  journeys, 
the  Queen  adds:  "The  moon  rose  and  shone  most 
beautifully,  and  we  returned  at  twenty  minutes  to  seven 
o'clock,  much  pleased  and  interested  with  this  delightful 
expedition.  Alas !  I  fear  our  last  great  one." 

When  the  Queen  published,  in  1867,  her  book,  she 
adds :  "  It  was  our  last  one  /" 

The  Eoyal  party  returned  to  Windsor  in  October.  On 
the  9th  of  November  the  Queen  wrote :  "  This  was  our 
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dear-  Bertie's  twentieth  birthday.     I  pray  God  to  assist 
our  efforts  to  make  him  turn  out  well." 

A  few  days  after  the  Queen  began  to  feel  uneasy 
about  her  husband's  failing  health.  The  work  was 
telling  upon  him,  and  family  troubles  added  to  the 
anxiety.  On  the  19th  of  NovembDK,  the  Prince  wrote 
to  his  beloved  daughter,  the  Crown  Princess,  on  her 
twenty-first  birthday :  "  May  your  life,  which  has  begun 
beautifully,  expand  still  further  to  the  good  of  others 
and  the  contentment  of  your  own  mind  !  True  inward 
happiness  is  to  be  sought  only  in  the  internal  conscious- 
ness of  effort  systematically  directed  to  good  and  useful 
ends." 

The  Prince  seems  himself  to  have  had  a  presentiment 
that  his  end  was  not  far  off.  Conversing  with  the  Queen,  he 
said :  "  I  do  not  cling  to  life  ;  you  do,  but  I  set  no  store 
by  it.  If  I  knew  that  those  I  loved  were  well  cared  for, 
I  should  be  quite  ready  to  die  to-morrow."  In  the  same 
conversation  he  said :  "  I  am  sure,  if  I  had  a  severe 
illness,  I  should  give  up  at  once.  I  should  not  struggle 
for  life." 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  fever  which  terminated 
his  precious  life  has  never  been  clearly  ascertained  ;  but 
the  Prince  suffered  from  fatigue  and  exposure  during  a 
visit  he  paid  to  Sandhurst,  and  probably  took  cold.  His 
Royal  Highness  wrote  in  his  Diary  on  the  following 
Sunday:  "Am  full  of  rheumatic  pains,  and  thoroughly 
unwell.  Have  scarcely  closed  niy  eyes  at  night  for  the 
last  fortnight." 

Next  morning  he  left  Windsor,  travelled  to  Cam- 
bridge, and  visited  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  Madingley. 
The  day  was  cold  and  stormy. 

The  illness  grew  gradually,  but  the  Prince  was  able  to 
do  one  more  good  deed  for  England,  by  his  advice  to  the 
Ministers,  which  led  to  prevention  of  a  war  with 
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.America,  and  the  settlement   of  the   dispute  by  arbi- 
tration. 

No  one  at  the  time  apprehended  any  danger.  The 
last  time  he  appeared  in  public  was  November  28th, 
when  he  went  to  see  the  Eton  Volunteers  exercise,  and 
took  luncheon  with  them  afterwards. 

The  following  Sunday  he  went  to  church.  After  that 
day  he  did  not  join  the  family,  and,  although  not  con- 
fined to  his  bed,  he  lay  on  the  sofa. 

Nothing  in  the  annals  of  literature  has  ever  been 
written  so  tender  and  touching,  as  that  by  the  Queen 
giving  the  last  moments  of  his  life  upon  earth.  Some, 
indeed,  and  truly,  of  the  entries  in  her  Diary  are  most 
pitiful.  "  He  was  so  kind,  calling  me  gutes  WeilcJien 
(good  little  wife),  and  liking  me  to  hold  his  dear  hand. 
Oh,  it  is  an  anxious,  anxious  time,  but  God  will  help  us 
through  it."  "  Another  good  night,  for  which  I  thank 
God.  I  went  over  at  eight  and  found  Albert  taking  his 
beef  tea.  I  supported  him,  and  he  lay  his  dear  head 
(his  bea.utiful  face,  more  beautiful  than  ever,  has  grown 
so  thin)  on  my  shoulder,  and  remained  a  little  while, 
saying,  '  It  is  very  comfortable  so,  dear  child,'  which 
made  me  so  happy."  As  she  assisted  him  from  his  bed 
to  the  sofa,  he  paused  to  look  at  his  favourite  picture, 
saying,  "  It  helps  me  through  half  the  day." 

The  picture  was  a  copy,  on  porcelain,  of  the  Madonna 
and  Child,  by  Eaphael. 

When  his  illness  commenced,  one  of  the  physicians 
said  to  him,  "Your  Eoyal  Highness  will  be  better  in  a 
few  days."  To  which  he  replied,  "No,  I  shall  not 
recover,  but  I  am  not  taken  by  surprise ;  I  am  not  afraid ; 
I  trust  I  am  prepared."  The  physicians,  however, 
reassured  the  Queen  to  the  contrary.  Nothing  could  be 
done,  therefore,  but  to  wait  and  hope.  When  at  length 
the  fever  assumed  a  serious  stage,  the  Queen  was  broken 
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down  with  grief.  She  tells  us  in  her  Diary  that  she 
seemed  to  be  "  constantly  living  in  a  dreadful  dream." 
He  was  removed,  singularly,  into  the  very  room  in  which 
George  IV.  and  William  IV.  died.  At  his  own  request 
a  piano  was  brought  in,  and  his  daughter  Alice  played 
the  hymn,  "A  strong  tow-er  is  our  God,"  during  which 
his  eyes  were  filled  with  tears. 

The  Prince  had  asked  to  have  some  music.  "  I  should 
like  to  hear  a  fine  chorale  played  at  a  distance,"  he  said; 
and  a  piano  was  taken  into  the  next  room,  and  the 
Princess  Alice  played : 

"  To  Thee,  0  Lord,  I  yield  my  spirit, 

Who  break' st,  in  love,  this  mortal  chain; 

My  life  I  but  from  Thee  inherit, 
And  death  becomes  my  ohiefest  gain. 

In  Thee  I  live,  to  Thee  I  die 

Content,  for  Thou  art  ever  nigh." 

There  was  another  old  hymn,  too,  for  which  the  Prince 
frequently  asked,  and  which  his  daughter  sang  to  him ; 

"  Hock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me, 
Let  me  hide  myself  in  Thee,"  &c. 

It  was  Sunday,  and  in  a  letter  written  by  a  member  of 
the  Queen's  household  after  his  death,  we  are  told  what 
took  place,  in  the  following  touching  passages :  "  The 
last  Sunday  Prince  Albert  passed  on  earth  was  a  very 
blessed  one  for  the  Princess  Alice  to  look  back  upon. 
He  was  very  ill,  and  very  weak,  and  she  spent  the  after- 
noon alone  with  him,  while  the  others  were  in  church. 
He  begged  to  have  his  sofa  drawn  to  the  window,  that 
he  might  see  the  sky  and  the  clouds  sailing  past.  He 
then  asked  her  to  play  to  him,  and  she  went  through 
several  of  his  favourite  hymns  and  chorales.  After  she 
had  played  some  time  she  looked  round  and  saw  him 
lying  back,  his  hands  folded  as  if  in  prayer,  and  his  eyes 
shut.  He  lay  so  long  without  moving  that  she  thought 
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lie  had  fallen  asleep.  Presently  he  looked  up  and  smiled. 
She  said,  'Were  you  asleep,  dear  papa?'  'Oh,  no,' 
he  answered,  *  only  I  have  such  sweet  thoughts.'  During 
his  illness  his  hands  were  often  folded  in  prayer ;  and 
when  he  did  not  speak,  his  serene  face  showed  that  the 
"  happy  thoughts  were  with  him  to  the  end.'  .... 

"The  Princess  Alice's  fortitude  has  amazed  us  all. 
She  saw  from  the  first  that  both  her  father's  and  mother's 
firmness  depended  on  her  firmness,  and  she  set  herself  to 
the  duty.  He  loved  to  speak  openly  of  his  condition, 
and  had  many  wishes  to  express.  He  loved  to  heai 
hymns  and  prayers.  He  could  not  speak  to  the  Queen 
of  himself,  for  she  could  not  bear  to  listen,  and  shut  her 
eyes  to  the  danger.  His  daughter  saw  that  she  must  act 
differently,  and  she  never  let  her  voice  falter,  or  shed  a 
single  tear  in  his  presence.  She  sat  by  him,  listened  to 
all  he  said,  repeated  hymns,  and  then,  when  she  could 
bear  it  no  longer,  would  walk  calmly  to  the  door,  and 
rush  away  to  her  room,  returning  with  the  same  calm 
and  pale  face,  without  any  appearance  of  the  agitation 
she  had  gone  through.  Of  the  devotion  and  strength  of 
mind  shown  by  the  Princess  Alice  all  through  these  try- 
ing scenes  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly.  Her 
Royal  Highness  has  indeed  felt  that  it  was  her  place  to 
be  a  comforter  and  support  to  her  mother  in  this  afflic- 
tion, and  to  her  dutiful  care  we  may  perhaps  owe  it 
that  the  Queen  has  borne  her  loss  with  exemplary 
resignation,  and  a  composure  which,  under  so  sudden 
and  so  terrible  a  bereavement,  could  not  have  been 
anticipated." 

The  great  irritability  and  restlessness  of  the  Prince, 
which  were  characteristic  symptoms  of  the  disease,  gave 
way  to  delight  when  the  Queen  was  by  his  side.  The 
Prince  tenderly  caressed  her  cheek,  and  whispered  loving 
words :  "  Dear  little  wife ;  good  little  wife."  By  the 
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12th  of  December  it  became  manifest  that  the  fever  had 
increased. 

On  the  14th,  when  the  Queen  entered  the  sick-room, 
she  was  struck  with  the  unearthly  beauty  of  the  Prince's 
face.  His  eyes  were  bright,  but  he  did  not  notice  her 
entrance.  She  asked  the  doctors,  "  May  I  go  out  for  a 
breath  of  air  ?"  to  which  they  responded,  "  Yes,  just 
close  by,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour."  While  on  the  ter- 
race with  Princess  Alice,  a  band  was  heard  playing 
in  the  distance,  which  so  affected  the  Queen  that  she 
burst  into  tears  and  had  to  return  within  the  Castle. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Queen  felt  sure  his  life  was  ebb- 
ing away,  and  she  crept  to  his  side.  The  Prince's  last 
loving  words  were,  "  Good  little  wife,"  as  he  kissed  her, 
and  with  a  moaning  sigh  laid  his  head  upon  her  shoulder. 
He  dozed  and  wandered,  speaking  sometimes.  All  the 
children  who  were  in  England  came  into  the  room,  and 
one  after  the  other  took  his  hand.  But  the  Prince 
made  no  sign  of  knowing  them.  He  roused  himself, 
and  asked  for  his  private  secretary,  but  again  slept. 
Three  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  household,  who  had 
been  much  about  the  Prince's  person,  came  up  to  him 
and  kissed  his  hand  without  attracting  his  attention. 
All  were  overcome ;  only  she  who  sat  by  his  side  was 
quiet  and  still.  So  long  as  enough  air  passed  through 
the  lungs,  the  doctors  would  not  relinquish  hope.  Even 
when  the  Queen  found  the  Prince  bathed  in  the  death- 
sweat  the  attendant  medical  man  ventured  to  say,  it 
might  be  an  effort  of  nature  to  throw  off  the  fever. 

But  the  last  hope  had  to  be  abandoned.  Just  before  the 
end  came,  the  Queen  bent  over  her  husband  and  said,  "  It 
is  your  little  wife."  The  dying  man  recognised  the  voice, 
and  answered  by  bowing  his  head  and  kissing  the  Queen. 
The  sands  of  life  ran  rapidly  out.  The  Queen  retired 
into  the  next  room  to  weep,  but  had  to  be  sent  for.  She 
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knelt  by  her  husband's  side,  holding  his  hand,  their 
children  also  kneeling  around.  The  Queen's  nephew, 
Prince  Ernest  Leiningen,  the  gentlemen  of  the  Prince's 
suite,  General  Bruce,  G-eneral  Grey,  Sir  Charles  Phipps, 
the  Dean  of  Windsor  and  others,  watched  for  the  end, 
and  were  dreadfully  overcome.  It  came  at  a  quarter  to 
eleven  o'clock,  and  with  two  or  three  gentle  breaths,  on 
Saturday  night,  December  14th,  1861,  in  the  forty-third 
year  of  his  age,  the  good  Prince  had  passed  to  his 
reward.  Sir  T.  Martin  truly  says : 

"In  the  solemn  hush  of  that  mournful  chamber  there 
was  such  grief  as  has  rarely  hallowed  any  death-bed. 
A  great  light,  which  had  blessed  the  world,  and  which 
the  mourners  had  but  yesterday  hoped  might  long  bless 
it,  was  waning  fast  away.  A  husband,  a  father,  a  friend, 
a  master,  endeared  by  every  quality  by  which  man  in 
such  relations  can  win  the  love  of  fellow-men,  was  pass- 
ing unto  the  silent  land,  and  his  loving  glance,  his  wise 
counsels,  his  firm,  manly  thought  should  be  known  among 
them  no  more.  The  Castle  clock  chimed  the  third 
quarter  after  ten.  Calm  and  peaceful  grew  the  beloved 
form :  the  features  settled  into  the  beauty  of  a  perfectly 
serene  repose ;  two  or  three  long  but  gentle  breaths 
were  drawn;  and  that  great  soul  had  fled,  to  seek  a 
nobler  scope  for  its  aspirations  in  the  world  within  the 
veil,  for  which  it  had  often  yearned,  where  there  is  rest 
for  the  weary,  and  where  the  spirits  of  the  just  are  made 
perfect." 

At  midnight  the  great  bell  of  St.  Paul's  tolled,  and 
spread  the  mournful  news.  Never  was  known  anything 
.like  the  grief  of  the  people,  when  the  fatal  news  spread 
through  the  land.  The  following  day  was  Sunday,  and 
the  sobs  of  the  congregations  testified  to  the  thrill  of  pain 
and  grief,  that  went  through  them,  when  the  Prince's  name 
was  omitted,  and  they  knew  that  he  needed  no  more 
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their  prayers.  For  the  Queen  thus  made  a  widow 
at  the  early  age  of  forty-two,  the  supplications  of  her 
people  were  heart-felt  and  fervent. 

Indeed,  as  is  well  observed :  "  All  diversities  of  social 
rank  and  feeling  were  united  in  one  spontaneous  mani- 
festation of  sympathy  with  the  widowed  Queen  and  the 
bereaved  family  ;  for  the  loss  of  the  husband  and  father 
was  instinctively  felt  to  be  as  grievous  to  the  most 
exalted  rank  as  to  the  humblest.  The  highest  family  in 
the  realm  had  lost,  indeed,  with  scarce  a  warning  or  a 
presentiment  of  woe.  the  manly  soul,  the  warm  heart, 
the  steady  judgment,  the  fertile  mind,  the  tender  voice, 
and  the  firm  hand,  that  for  twenty-one  years  had  led, 
and  guided,  and  cheered  them  through  the  trials  and 
dangers  inseparable  from  theirs  as  from  every  position. 
Through  a  period  of  many  trials  he  had  been  the 
dearest  friend  and  most  devoted  servant  of  his  Sove- 
reign ;  while  it  was  known  to  her  subjects  that  her 
Majesty  fully  valued  the  blessing  of  the  love  and  care  of 
so  good  and  so  wise  a  husband  and  companion." 

No  words  can  paint  the  sorrow  of  the  Queen.  How 
great  her  loss  was,  time  could  only  reveal ;  and  yet,  at 
the  very  first,  it  was  crushing.  It  is  said  that  her 
Majesty's  tearless  agony  alarmed  the  doctors  for  her 
life ;  but  that  tears  were  at  length  won,  by  bringing  tho 
little  Princess  Beatrice  to  her  maternal  arms ;  then  the 
fountains  of  her  grief  were  loosed,  and  reason  and  life 
were  saved. 

After  awhile  the  Queen  "  declared  to  her  family,  that 
though  she  felt  crushed  by  the  loss  of  one  who  had  been 
her  companion  through  life,  she  knew  how  much  was 
expected  of  her,  and  she  accordingly  called  on  her 
children  to  give  her  their  assistance,  in  order  that  she 
might  do  her  duty  to  them  and  the  country,"  an  appeal 
which  met  with  a  very  loving  response. 
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To  some  one  who  offered  condolence  to  her  Majesty, 
she  replied,  "  I  suppose  I  must  not  fret  too  much,  for 
many  poor  women  have  to  go  through  the  same  trial." 

The  physicians  urged  her  Majesty  to  quit  the  Castle 
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as  soon  as  possible,  but  for  some  time  she  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  leave  the  dear  form  lying  in  the  calm  and 
beautiful  majesty  of  death.  But  the  necessity  of  re- 
moving her  children— the  duty  she  owed  to  her  people 
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of  preserving  her  life  for  them — were  arguments  not 
urged  in  vain.  The  Queen  at  length  left  the  Castle, 
and  sought  seclusion  at  Osborne. 

The  funeral  took  place  on  the  23rd  December.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  was  chief  mourner.  A  favourite 
chorale  of  the  Prince  was  sung  at  his  grave : 

"  I  shall  not  in  the  grave  remain, 

Since  Thou  death's  bond  hast  severed; 
But  hope  with  Thee  to  rise  again, 

From  fear  of  death  delivered. 
I'll  come  to  Thee,  where'er  Thou  art— 
Live  with  Thee,  from  Thee  never  part  j 

Therefore  to  die  is  rapture. 
And  so  to  Jesus  Christ  I'll  go, 

My  longing  and  extending; 
So  fall  asleep  in  slumbering  deep— 

Slumber  that  knows  no  ending- 
Till  Jesus  Christ,  God's  only  son, 
Open  the  gates  of  bliss — leads  on 

To  heaven — to  life  eternal !" 

The  following  words  were  inscribed  on  the  coffin: 
"  Here  lies  the  most  illustrious  and  exalted  Albert,  Prince 
Consort,  Duke  of  Saxony,  Prince  of  Saxe-Coburg  and 
Gotha,  Knight  of  the  Most  Noble  Order  of  the  G-arter, 
the  most  beloved  husband  of  the  most  august  and  potent 
Queen  Victoria." 

In  the  life  of  Bishop  Wilberforce  (vol.  3,  p.  72)  we 
find  the  following  brief  but  touching  letter  of  his  first 
visit  to  Windsor  and  interview  with  the  Queen  after  the 
death  of  the  Prince  Consort :  "  I  am  just  home  from  the 
consecration  of  the  Mausoleum — one  of  the  most  touch- 
ing scenes  I  ever  saw,  to  see  our  Queen,  and  the  file  of 
the  fatherless  children,  walk  in  and  kneel  down  in  those 
solemn  prayers.  I  had  a  half-hour's  talk  with  her  yes- 
terday, and  nothing  could  be  more  delightful,  so  gentle, 
so  affectionate,  so  true,  so  real — no  touch  of  morbidness 
— quite  cheerful,  and  so  kind.  She  spoke  of  the  great 
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sorrow  of  my  life.*  ....  A  sister  could  not  have  been 
more  tender." 

In  many  other  places  he  also  refers  to  the  kindness 
•with  which  she  treated  him,  and  the  many  long  and 
interesting  conversations  with  her  on  interesting  topics. 

On  Her  Majesty's  visit  to  Balmoral  the  following 
August,  she  sent  for  Dr.  McLeod.  He  tells  us  : 

"  After  dinner  I  was  summoned  unexpectedly  to  the 
Queen.  She  was  alone.  She  met  me,  and  with  an  un- 
utterably sad  expression,  which  filled  my  eyes  with  tears, 
at  once  began  to  speak  about  the  Prince.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  recall  distinctly  the  sequence  or  substance 
of  that  long  conversation.  She  spoke  of  his  excellences, 
his  love,  his  cheerfulness,  how  he  was  everything  to  her. 
She  said  she  never  shut  her  eyes  to  trials,  but  liked  to 
look  them  in  the  face  ;  how  she  would  never  shrink  from 
duty ;  but  that  all  was  at  present  done  mechanically ; 
that  her  highest  ideas  of  purity  and  love  were  obtained 
from  him  ;  and  that  God  must  not  be  displeased  with  her 
love.  But  there  was  nothing  morbid  in  her  grief.  I 
spoke  freely  to  her  about  all  I  felt  regarding  him,  the 
love  of  the  nation  and  their  sympathy,  and  took  evory 
opportunity  of  bringing  before  her  the  reality  of  God's 
love  and  sympathy,  her  noble  calling,  as  a  Queen,  the 
value  of  her  life  to  the  nation,  the  blessedness  of 
prayer." 

In  many  places  we  come  across  references  to  the  grief 
which  Her  Majesty  cherishes  for  the  loss  of  the  Prince 
Consort.  Amid  everything  to  contribute  to  her  comfort 
she  realises  the  want  of  his  presence  to  share  if;  with 
her.  Such  passages  as  the  following  are  samples  of  how 
spontaneusly  it  springs  up :  "  I  had  three  rooms  that  were 
very  comfortable,  opening  one  into  another ;  a  sitting. 

*  The  loss  of  his  own  wife,  to  whom  the  Bishop  was  most  devotedly 
attached. 
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room,  dressing-room,  and  the  largest  of  the  three,  the 
bed-room,  simple,  with  pretty  chintz,  but  very  elegant, 
nice,  and  comfortable.  But  the  feeling  of  loneliness 
when  I  saw  no  room  for  my  darling,  and  felt  I  was 
indeed  alone,  and  a  widow,  overcome  me  very  sadly ! 
It  was  the  first  time  I  had  gone  in  this  way  on  a  visit 
(like  as  in  former  times),  and  I  thought  much  of  all 
dearest  Albert  would  have  done  and  said,  and  how  he 
would  have  wandered  about  everywhere,  admired  every- 
thing, looked  at  everything — and  now !  Oh !  must  it 
ever,  ever  be  so  ?" 

"Again,  this  dear  and  blessed  anniversary  returns, 
and  again  without  my  beloved  blessed  one  !  But  he  is 
ever  with  me  in  spirit." 

"  We  went  to  Kirk  as  usual  (October  29th,  1854),  at 
twelve  o'clock.  The  service  was  performed  by  the  Eev. 
Norman  McLeod  of  Glasgow,  son  of  Dr.  McLeod,  and 
anything  finer  I  never  heard.  The  sermon,  entirely 
extempore,  was  quite  admirable ;  so  simple,  and  yet  so 
eloquent,  and  so  beautifully  argued  and  put.  The  text 
was  from  the  account  of  the  coming  of  Nicodemus  to 
Christ  by  night ;  St.  John,  chap.  3.  Mr.  McLeod  showed 
in  the  sermon  how  we  all  tried  to  please  self,  and  lived 
for  that,  and  in  doing  so  found  no  rest.  Christ  had 
come  not  only  to  die  for  us,  but  to  show  how  we  were  to 
live.  The  second  prayer  was  very  touching ;  his  allu  - 
sions  to  us  were  so  simple,  saying,  after  his  mention  of 
us,  '  Bless  their  children.'  It  gave  me  a  lump  in  my 
throat,  as  also,  when  he  prayed  for  'the  dying,  the 
wounded,  the  widow,  the  orphan.'  Every  one  came  back 
delighted ;  and  how  satisfactory  it  is  to  come  back  from 
church  with  such  feelings.  The  servants  and  the  High- 
landers— all — were  equally  delighted." 

"To  Kirk  at  twelve  o'clock  (October  14th,  1855). 
The  Rev.  J.  Caird,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  preachers 
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in  Scotland,  performed  the  service,  and  electrified  all 
present  by  a  most  admirable  and  beautiful  sermon, 
which  lasted  nearly  an  hour,  but  which  kept  one's 
attention  riveted.  The  text  was  from  the  twelfth 
chapter  of  Eomans,  and  the  eleventh  verse  :  Not  slothful 
in  business;  fervent  in  spirit;  serving  the  Lord.  He 
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(From  a  Tliotogropli  by  Messrs.  G.  IV.  Wilson  and  Co.) 

explained,  in  the  most  beautiful  and  simple  manner, 
what  real  religion  is;  and  how  it  ought  to  pervade  every 
action  of  our  lives ;  not  a  thing  only  for  Sundays,  or  for 
our  closet ;  not  a  thing  to  drive  us  from  the  world ;  not 
'  a  perpetual  moping  over  '  good'  books,'  but '  being  and 
doing  good ;'  '  letting  everything  be  done  in  a  Christian 

2c 
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spirit.'     It   was    as  fine  as  Mr.  McLeod's  sermon  last 
year,  and  sent  us  home  much  edified." 

Among  the  interesting  events,  which  help  to  fasten 
upon  the  mind  the  reality  of  the  deep  affection  with 
which  Her  Majesty  regards  the  memory  of  her  husband, 
perhaps  none  are  more  striking  than  ,the  remarks  she 
makes  in  her  Journal,  when  preparing  to  unveil  a  statue 
to  his  memory  in  Aberdeen.  The  visit  was  fixed  for 
October  13th,  1863.  Her  Majesty  says ;  "  I  was  terribly 
nervous.  Longed  not  to  have  to  go  through  this  fearful 
ordeal.  Prayed  for  help,  and  got  up  earlier."  Having 
performed  the  task,  amid  the  -rain  and  trembling,  she 
adds,  u  Very  tired  ;  thankful  it  is  over,  but  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  whole  scene  of  the  whole  journey  without  my 
clear  Albert  was  dreadful.  Formerly  how  we  should 
have  dwelt  over  it." 

Again,  when  visiting  the  Well  near  Invermask,  of 
which  she  says ;  "  It  is  really  beautiful,  built  of  white 
stones  in  the  shape  of  the  ancient  Crown  of  Scotland ; 
and  in  one  of  the  pillars  a  plate  is  inserted,  with  this 
inscription :  "  Queen  Victoria,  with  the  Prince  Consort, 
visited  this  Well  and  drank  of  its  refreshing  waters  on 
the  20th  of  September,  1861,  the  year  of  Her  Majesty's 
great  sorrow  ;"  and  round  the  spring,  which  bubbles  up 
beautifully,  and  quite  on  a  level  with  the  ground,  is 
inscribed  in  old  English  characters  the  following 
legend : 

'  Best,  traveller,  on  this  lovely  green, 
And  drink  and  pray  for  Scotland's  Queen.' 

"  We  drank  with  sorrowing  hearts  from  this  very  Well, 

where,  just  four  years  ago,  I  had  drunk  with  my  beloved 

Albert.  .  .  .  Lord  Dalhousie  has  kindly  built  this  Well 

in    remembrance   of   that    occasion.      It   was    quite    a 

pilgrimage." 

On  Thursday,  August  21st,  1862,  Her  Majesty  and 
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her  children  started  at  eleven  o'clock  for  Craig  Lowrigan. 
Describing  it  from  the  top,  she  says  :  "  The  view  was  so 
fine,  the  day  so  bright,  and  the  heather  so  beautifully 
pink but  no  pleasure,  no  joy,  all  dead. 

"  And  here  at  the  top  is  the  foundation  of  the  Cairn — 
forty  feet  wide — to  be  erected  to  my  precious  Albert, 
which  will  be  seen  all  down  the  valley.  I  and  my  poor 
six  orphans  all  placed  stones  on  it,  and  our  initials,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  three  absent  ones,  are  to  be  carved 
on  the  stones  all  round  it.  I  feel  very  shaky  and  nervous. 

"  It  is  to  be  thirty-five  feet  high,  and  the  following  in- 
scription to  be  placed  upon  it : 

TO    THE    BELOVED    MEMORT 
OF 

ALBERT  THE   GEEAT  AND  GOOD 
PEINCE   CONSOET, 

RAISED     BY    HIS     BROKEN-HEARTED     WIDOW, 

VICTOEIA  E. 

August  21,   1862. 


*  He  being  made  perfect  in  a  short  time  fulfilled  a  long  time. 
For  his  soul  pleased  the  Lord, 
Therefore  hastened  He  to  take  him 
Away  from  among  the  wicked.' " 

WISDOM  OP  SOLOMON,  iv.  13,  14. 

A  few  days  after  (the  26th),  Her  Majesty  went  again, 
when  Grant  said  r,  "  I  thought  you  would  like  to  be  here 
to-day,  on  his  birthday !"  so  entirely  was  he  of  opinion 
that  this  beloved  day,  and  even  December  14,  must  not 
be  looked  upon  as  a  day  of  mourning,  "  That's  not  the 
light  to  look  at  it."  Thero  is  so  much  true  and  strong 
faith  in  these  good,  simple  people. 

At  the  unveiling  of  the  Prince's  Statue,  at  Balmoral, 
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on  Tuesday,  October  15th,  1867,  Her  Majesty  records  in 
her  Journal :  "  Our  blessed  Engagement  Day !  a  dear 
and  sacred  day — already  twenty-eight  years  ago.  How 
I  ever  bless  it !  A  wet  morning — most  annoying  and 
provoking."  It  fortunately  cleared  up  by  a  quarter  past 
eleven  and  the  unveiling  took  place,  and  Her  Majesty 
adds :  "  The  soldiers  presented  arms,  and  the  pipers 
played,  as  we  gazed  on  the  dear  noble  figure  of  my 
beloved  one,  who  used  to  be  with  us  here  in  the  prime  of 
beauty,  goodness,  and  strength." 

When  at  the  house-warming  at  Glassalt  Shiel,  she 
adds  :  "  Sad  thoughts  filled  my  heart  before  dinner,  and 
when  I  was  alone  I  retired  to  rest.  I  thought  of  the 
happy  past,  and  my  darling  husband,  whom  I  fancied  I 
must  see,  and  who  always  wished  to  build  here,  in  this 
favourite  wild  spot ;  quite  amidst  the  hills.  At  Altna- 
ginthasach  I  could  not  have  lived  again  now — alone.  It 
is  far  better  to  have  built  a  totally  new  house ;  but  then 
the  sad  thought  struck  me  that  it  was  the  first  Widow's 
House  not  built  by  him,  or  hallowed  by  his  memory. 
But  I  am  sure  his  blessing  does  rest  on  it,  and  on  those 
who  live  in  it." 
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MOTHERLY    SYMPATHY. 

"  It  is  not  beauty,  wealth,  or  fame, 
That  can  endear  a  dying  name, 

And  write  it  on  the  heart ; 
'Tis  humble  worth,  'tis  duty  done, 
A  course  with  cheerful  patience  run — 
Bv  these  the  faithful  sigh  is  Avon, 
The  warm  tear  made  to  start." 

'ITH  the  death  of  the  Prince 
Consort,  came  a  change  of  so 
serious  a  character  to  Her 
Majesty  that  for  years  she. 
has  not  been  so  much  seen 
in  public  as  before. 

Her  Majesty,  however,  did 
not  forget  the  claims  which 
her  position  had  upon  her, 
even  amid  the  sad  loss  of  her 
husband.  We  are  told  by 
those  who  had  to  do  with 
the  national  affairs,  that 
every  despatch  sent  out  or 
leceived  \\'as  submitted  to  her,  signed  by  her  as  usual, 
and  that  she  took  frequent,  long,  and  even  anxious  con- 
sultations with  her  Cabinet  Ministers  at  their  Council 
meetings.  When  speaking  of  his  widowed  Sovereign, 
Lord  Beaconsfield  remarked  that  "  no  person  living  has 
such  complete  control  over  the  political  condition  of 
England  as  the  Sovereign  herself."  A  very  significant 
testimony,  considering  the  source  from  whence  it  came. 
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The  remains  of  the  lamented  Prince  Consort  were 
removed  on  the  18th  of  December,  1862,  from  the  vault 
beneath  St.  George's  Chapel  to  the  noble  Mausoleum 
prepared  for  them  by  the  Queen  and  the  Eoyal  children 
in  Frogmore  Park.  The  Prince  of  Wales  and  his 
brothers  and  Prince  Louis  of  Hesse  followed  as 
mourners.  After  a  brief  service,  the  coffin  was  placed 
in  the  sarcophagus.  The  Princes  then  arranged  upon  it 
the  wreaths  of  flowers  which  their  sisters  had  woven 
with  their  own  hands  "  to  rest  over  the  breast  of  the 
fondest  and  noblest  of  fathers." 

On  one  of  the  closing  days  of  the  year  the  Duchess  of 
Sutherland  presented  to  the  Queen  a  sumptuously  bound 
Bible,  the  gift  of  "  loyal  English  widows."  to  which  Her 
Majesty  returned  this  beautiful  letter :  "  My  dearest 
Duchess, — I  am  deeply  touched  by  the  gift  of  a  Bible 
'  from  many  widows,'  and  by  the  very  kind  and  affec- 
tionate address  which  accompanied  it Pray  ex- 
press to  all  these  kind  sister-widows  the  deep  and 
heartfelt  gratitude  of  their  widowed  Queen,  who  can 
never  feel  grateful  enough  for  the  universal  sympathy 
she  has  received,  and  continues  tp  receive,  from  her  loyal 
and  devoted  subjects.  But  what  she  values  far  more 
is  their  appreciation  of  her  adored  and  perfect  husband. 
To  her,  the  only  sort  of  consolation  she  experiences  is  in 
the  constant  sense  of  his  unseen  presence,  and  the 
blessed  thought  of  the  eternal  union  hereafter,  which 
will  make  the  bitter  anguish  of  the  present  appear  as 
naught.  That  our  Heavenly  Father  may  impart  to 
*  many  widows'  those  sources  of  consolation  and  support, 

is  their  broken-hearted  Queen's  earnest  prayer 

Believe  me,  ever  yours  most  affectionately,  VICTOEIA." 

She  did  not  forget  the  sorrow  of  others  in  her  own, 
but  when,  within  a  month  of  the  death  of  the  Prince 
Consort,  a  fearful  disaster  occurred  at  the  Hartley 
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Colliery,  by  which  204  lives  were  lost,  Her  Majesty  sent 
this  letter,  which  was  read  at  one  of  the  services  at  the 
pit :  "  The  Queen,  in  the  midst  of  her  own  overwhelming 
grief,  has  taken  the  deepest  interest  in  the  dreadful 
accident  at  Hartley,  and  up  to  the  last  had  hoped  that 
at  least  a  considerable  number  of  the  poor  people  might 
have  been  recovered  alive,  The  appalling  news  since 
received  has  affected  the  Queen  very  much. 

"  Her  Majesty  commands  me  to  say  that  her  tenderest 
sympathy  is  with  the  widows  and  orphans,  and  that  her 
own  misery  only  makes  her  feel  the  more  for  them.  Her 
Majesty  hopes  that  everything  will  be  done,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  alleviate  their  distress,  and  Her  Majesty  will 
feel  a  sad  satisfaction  in  assisting  in  such  measures. 
Pray  let  me  know  what  is  doing."  . 

Then  came  the  Lancashire  Cotton  Famine,  with  its 
terrible  scenes  of  suffering  and  want.  To  which  also  Her 
Majesty  contributed,  and  manifested  much  sympathy. 

Again,  when  in  1865  all  the  world  was  startled  by 
the  sad  news  of  the  assassination  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
the  Queen  wrote  with  her  own  hand  a  touching  letter  of 
condolence  to  the  widow  of  the  late  President.  She  did 
the  same  when  President  Garfield  was  also,  in  1881,  shot 
down  by  another  assassin,  and  when,  on  the  19th  of 
September,  he  died,  the  utmost  sympathy  was  mani- 
fested. One  of  the  largest  and  most  exquisite  of 
the  floral  decorations  on  the  bier  bore  a  card  with  the 
inscription  :  "  Queen  Victoria  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
President-  Garfield ;  an  expression  of  her  sorrow  and  her 
sympathy  with  Mrs.  Garfield  and  the  American  nation." 
*  On  New  Year's  Day,  1865,  Her  Majesty  also,  through 
Sir  C.  Phipps,  called  the  attention  of  the  directors  of  the 
principal  railway  companies  to  the  increasing  number  of 
accidents,  which  she  had  observed  reported  in  the  Daily 
Papers,  and  she  also  at  the  same  time  expressed  her 
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strong  wish  that  they  would  carefully  consider  every  pre- 
caution against  such  misfortunes,  which,  she  added,  with 
no  little  humour,  "  are  not  at  all  the  necessary  accom- 
paniments of  railway  travelling." 

The  completion  of  the  Atlantic  Cable  took  place  on 
July  27th.  The  Queen  at  once  interchanged  friendly 
greetings  with  the  President  of  the  United  States  upon 
"  the  successful  completion  of  that  great  international 
work,"  and  she  added  also,  she  was  convinced  that 
"  the  President  will  unite  with  her  in  the  fervent  hope 
that  the  Electric  Cable,  which  connects  Great  Britain 
with  the  United  States,  will  prove  an  additional  link 
between  the  nations  whose  friendship  is  founded  in  their 
common  interest  and  reciprocal  esteem." 

On  the  9th  of  May,  1863,  Her  Majesty  paid  a  long 
visit  to  the  Military  Hospital  at  Netley,  the  foundation- 
stone  of  which  she  had  laid  seven  years  before.  When 
the  Queen  had  spoken  to  an  old  soldier  from  India, 
nearly  at  the  point  of  death,  he  said:  "  I  thank  God  that 
He  has  allowed  me  to  live  long  enough  to  see  your 
Majesty  with  my  own  eyes." 

The  eminent  American  philanthropist,  Mr.  Peabody, 
having,  in  1866,  added  to  his  splendid  gift  for  the 
improvement  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  of  London 
another  munificent  donation,  the  Queen  presented  him 
with  a  portrait  of  herself,  specially  painted. 

Another  shock,  which  gave  Her  Majesty  much  sorrow, 
occurred  in  the  same  year,  owing  to  her  son  Alfred 
being  shot  while  at  Sydney.  He  had  been  created 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and  while  the  ship  "  Galatea"  was  in 
the  harbour  at  Sydney,  he  went  ashore  and  was  shot  in 
the  back  by  a  fellow  named  OTerral.  The  bullet,  how- 
ever, missed  any  vital  part,  and  the  Prince  quickly 
recovered  from  the  wound,  and  interceded  for  the  assas- 
sin, but  in  vain.  The  man  was  tried  and  executed. 
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While  referring  to  the  work  of  her  "  clear  and  valued 
friend/'  the  late  Dr.  Norman  McLeocl,  she  thus  mentions 
his  sermon  on  October  2nd,  1870  : 

"  Dr.  McLeod  gave  us  a  splendid  sermon  on  the  war, 
and,  without  mentioning  .France,  he  said  enough  to 
make  every  one  understand  what  was  meant,  when  he 
pointed  out  how  God  would  punish  wickedness,  and 
vanity,  and  sensuality ;  and  the  chapters  he  read  from 
Isaiah  xxviii.,  and  from  Ezekiel,  Amos,  and  one  of  the 
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Psalms,  were  really  quite  wonderful  for  the  way  in  which 
they  seemed  to  describe  France." 

Such  expressions  as  these  gives  a  clear  glimpse  of  the 
anxiety  of  Her  Majesty  for  the  welfare  of  her  own 
nation,  and  also  accounts  for  the  reason  why  she  con- 
sented to  become  patron  of  the  Church  of  England 
Temperance  Society. 

A  beautiful  story  is  also  told  of  Lady  Stanley,  wife  of 
the  late  Dean  Stanley,  of  Westminster  Abbey.  There  is 
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a  hospital,  near  the  Abbey,  in  which  Lady  Stanley  was 
in  the  habit  of  spending  a  good  deal  of  time — talking 
with  the  suffering  people,  and  trying  to  comfort  them. 
Among  these  was  a  poor  woman  suffering  from  a 
dangerous  disease.  Lady  Stanley's  kind  words  had 
been  a  great  comfort  to  her  on  her  sick  bed.  The 
doctors  said  that  her  life  could  only  be  saved  by  a  very 
painful  operation,  or  she  must  certainly  die.  "  I  think 
I  could  bear  it,"  she  said,  "  if  Lady  Stanley  could  be 
with  me  while  it  was  being  done."  Lady  Stanley  was 
sent  for.  The  messenger  found  her  dressed  in  the 
splendid  robes  which  ladies  wear  when  called  to  attend 
on  the  Queen,  and  was  about  starting  for  the  Palace. 
There  was  no  time  to  change  her  dress,  so  she  threw  a 
cloak  over  her,  and  hastened  to  the  hospital.  She  spoke 
encouraging  words  to  the  poor  woman,  and  stood  by  her 
side  till  the  operation  was  over,  and  the  suffering  patient 
made  comfortable.  She  then  hastened  to  the  Palace, 
and  apologised  to  the  Queen  for  her  delay,  but  told  her 
what  had  caused  it.  It  need  hardly  be  said,  that  the 
Queen  praised  her  for  waiting  on  one  of  her  suffering 
subjects,  before  coming  to  wait  upon  her. 

In  the  autumn  of  1871,  while  Her  Majesty  was  at 
Balmoral,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  had  just  returned 
from  a  visit  to  Lord  Londesborough  at  Scarborough, 
where  he  had  been  with  Lord  Chesterfield  and  his 
servants,  was  seized  with  symptoms  of  typhoid  fever. 
At  the  same  time  Lord  Chesterfield  and  one  of  the 
Prince's  grooms  also  showed  signs  of  the  same  disease. 

The  anxiety  was  intense.  Princess  Alice,  the  Princess 
of  Wales,  the  sisters-in-law,  were  indefatigable  nurses. 
The  Queen  went  at  once  to  her  son's  bedside.  Prayer 
everywhere  was  put  up  for  the  Prince. 

On  the  night  of  the  13th  December  the  patient  was  at 
his  worst,  scarcely  recognising  any  one.  The  next  day 
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was  the  anniversary  of  the  Prince  Consort's  death.  The 
hearts  of  his  family  stood  still,  but  the  prayer  of  multi- 
tudes was  answered.  On  that  day  hope  dawned :  tho 
Prince  was  out  of  danger,  though  Lord  Chesterfield 
and  the  young  groom  had  in  the  meantime  died. 
Expressions  of  deep  sympathy  were  manifested  towards 
Her  Majesty  from  all  directions.  To  these  she  thus 
testified  her  gratitude : 

"  Windsor  Castle, 

"December  26,  1871. 

"  The  Queen  is  very  anxious  to  express  her  deep  sense 
of  the  touching  sympathy  of  the  whole  nation  on  tho 
occasion  of  the  alarming  illness  of  her  dear  son,  tho 
Prince  of  Wales.  The  universal  feeling  shown  for  her 
by  her  people  during  those  painful,  terrible  days,  and 
the  sympathy  evinced  by  them  with  herself  and  her 
beloved  daughter,  the  Princess  of  Wales,  as  well  as  the 
general  joy  at  the  improvement  of  the  Prince  of  Wales'^ 
state,  have  made  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  on  her 
heart,  which  can  never  be  effaced.  It  was,  indeed, 
nothing  new  to  her,  for  the  Queen  had  met  with  the 
same  sympathy  when,  just  ten  years  ago,  a  similar  ill- 
ness removed  from  her  side  the  mainstay  of  her  life,  tho 
best,  the  wisest,  and  the  kindest  of  husbands. 

"The  Queen  wishes  to  express  at  the  same  time,  on 
the  part  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  her  feelings  of  heart- 
felt gratitude,  for  she  has  been  as  deeply  touched  as  the 
Queen  by  the  great  and  universal  manifestation  of 
loyalty  and  sympathy. 

"  The  Queen  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  her 
hope,  that  her  faithful  subjects  will  continue  their  prayers 
to  G-od  for  the  complete  recovery  of  her  dear  son  to 
health  and  strength." 

On  the  27th  of  February,  1872,  the  Queen  went  in 
state  to  St.  Paul's  to  return  thanks  for  the  restoration 
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of  her  son.  It  was  at  first  only  intended  to  have  a 
thanksgiving  service  for  herself  and  family,  but  the 
nation  also  wished  to  participate  in  her  joy.  The  day 
became  a  national  festival. 

The  whole  Eoyal  Family  then  in  England,  the  House 
of  Lords,  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Judges,  Lord 
Lieutenants  and  Sheriffs  of  Counties,  Ambassadors,  &c., 
were  there.  The  Cathedral  was  filled. 

The  sermon,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  on 
the  text,  "  Ye  are  members  one  of  another." 

Only  two  days  after  a  pistol  was  again  pointed  at  the 
Queen.  But  it  was  not  loaded,  and  the  lad  was  half- 
witted. The  Queen  was  quite  calm,  and  looked  on 
quietly  as  he  was  secured.  He  was  sentenced  to  a  year's 
imprisonment,  with  hard  labour  and  a  whipping  with  a 
birch  rod. 

The  Queen  had  for  some  time  contemplated  instituting 
a  medal  as  a  reward  for  long  or  faithful  service  among 
her  domestic  servants,  and  she  then  began  it  by  conferring 
on  John  Brown,  her  faithful  attendant,  a  medal  in  gold, 
with  an  annuity  of  ,£25,  as  a  mark  of  her  appreciation  of 
his  presence  of  mind  on  the  occasion  of  this  attack  upon 
Her  Majesty. 

In  1873  deaths  took  place  in  the  Eoyal  Family  which 
touched  them  very  deeply.  Each  of  the  Queen's  elder 
children  had  to  learn  the  sorrow  of  the  loss  of  an  infant. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  had  to  mourn  with  the  Princess 
for  the  loss  of  their  third  son,  little  Sigisnmnd,  and 
the  Princess  Alice  had  to  do  the  same  when  •'  Frittie," 
as  she  was  wont  to  call  the  baby  born  in  the  midst  of 
the  war,  was  snatched  away  suddenly,  on  May  29th, 
1873.  The  little  ones  were  playing  about  her,  while  she 
was  dressing — the  baby  on  the  bed,  the  two  boys  running 
about — when  the  elder  one  went  out  through  the  open 
door  of  the  next  room,  and  his  brother  followed.  The 
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next  moment  there  was  a  fall.  The  younger  child  had 
fallen  headlong  out  of  the  window  into  the  street,  and,  a 
few  hours  later,  died  in  his  mother's  arms,  on  the  anni- 
versary of  Her  Majesty's  birthday. 


THE   PKTXCESS  OF  WALES. 

The  little  brother  who  was  left  behind  never  ceased  to 
have  the  heartache  for  the  loss.  Nearly  a  year  after  this 
sad  event  the  little  fellow  gave  expression  to  his  feelings 
in  these  words  : 

"  When  I  die,  you  must  die  too,  and  all  the  others. 
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Why  can't  we  all  die  together.     I  don't  like  to  die  alone 
like  Frittie." 

Her  Majesty  was  again  exposed  to  an  accident,  as  she 
was  crossing  from  Osborne  to  G-osport  in  the  Eoyal 
yacht  on  the  18th  of  August,  1875.  A  yacht,  called  the 
"Mistletoe,"  ran  across  the  bows  of  the  "Alberta." 
The  "  Mistletoe "  sank,  and  the  sister-in-law  of  the 
owner  was  drowned.  The  master  was  struck  by  a  spar 
and  also  died,  but  the  rest  of  the  crew  were  saved.  The 
Queen  was  greatly  distressed,  but  aided  in  restoring  one 
of  the  sufferers  to  consciousness. 

A  severe  gap  was  made  in  the  Eoyal  Family  in 
December,  1878,  by  the  death  of  Princess  Alice.  Diph- 
theria had  broken  out  in  the  household,  and  every 
member  was  attacked.  Princess  Marie,  who  was  only 
four  years  old,  died.  The  Princess  caught  the  infection, 
as  the  result  of  her  devoted  attention.  She  had  made 
all  preparations  in  the  event  of  death.  In  her  sleep  she 
was  heard  to  murmur,  "Four  weeks — Marie — my 
father."  On  the  morning  of  her  death,  having  just 
taken  some  refreshment,  she  said,  "Now  I  will  again 
sleep  quietly  for  a  longer  time."  These  were  her  last 
words.  She  passed  away  on  the  14th  of  December, 
the  seventeenth  anniversary  of  her  father's  death. 

By  special  command,  in  1876,  the  Rev.  Josiah  Henson, 
the  negro  patriarch  and  hero  of  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin," 
was  presented  to  Her  Majesty  during  his  visit  to  this 
country.  He  and  Mr.  Lobb,  on  reaching  Windsor 
Castle,  were  received  by  Sir  T.  M.  Biddulph,  who  invited 
them  to  luncheon.  At  three,  Her  Majesty,  His  Eoyal 
Highness  Prince  Leopold,  and  Her  Eoyal  Highness 
Princess  Beatrice,  appeared  in  the  Corridor,  attended  by 
the  ladies-in-waiting.  "  Uncle  Tom"  was  then  presented 
to  Her  Majesty.  Her  Majesty  expressed  much  surprise 
at  his  striking  hale  and  hearty  looks,  considering  his  age. 
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He  was  born  011  June  15th,  1789.  Her  Majesty  was  also 
pleased  to  say  that  for  many  years  she  had  been  well 
acquainted  with  his  history ;  she  also  presented  him 
with  her  portrait.  Mr.  Henson  then  thanked  Her 
Majesty  for  the  great  honour  conferred  upon  himself, 
and  on  all  his  coloured  brethren  in  all  parts  of  Her 
Majesty's  dominions,  for  her  protection  when  they  were 
poor  fugitive  slaves,  and  for  the  unspeakable  blessings 
they  had  enjoyed  under  her  rule.  Mr.  Lobb  was  also 
presented  to  Her  Majesty  as  the  editor  of  Mr.  Henson's 
Autobiography,  a  copy  of  which  had  been  accepted  by 
Her  Majesty,  and  which  she  had  read  with  much  interest 
and  pleasure.  At  Her  Majesty's  request,  the  auto- 
graphs of  the  Eev.  Josiah  Henson  and  Mr.  J.  Lobb,  with 
the  date  of  visit  of  each,  were  then  inscribed  in  Her 
Majesty's  private  album. 

Once,  when  her  photograph  was  required,  she  presented 
herself  attired  in  plain  black  silk,  without  an  ornament 
of  any  description.  The  photographer  suggested  that 
she  should  wear  some  jewels.  "  No,"  said  the  Queen, 
"  this  photograph  is  to  go  among  my  people,  and  I  wish 
to  do  all  in  my  power  to  discourage  extravagance." 

There  is  also  a  story  told  of  a  visit  which  Jenny  Lind 
paid  to  the  Queen.  The  Queen's  pianist  accompanied 
the  songs  which  she  sang  to  Her  Majesty,  and  played 
some  false  notes,  which  the  Queen  at  once  detected. 
When  Jenny  Lind  was  about  to  sing  the  second  song  she 
took  the  place  of  the  pianist,  saying,  "  I  will  accompany 
Miss  Lind,"  which  she  did  perfectly. 

During  Her  Majesty's  visit  to  the  London  Hospital, 
in  1876,  a  little  sick  girl  in  the  children's  ward  cried 
to  the  nurse,  "  Please  do  let  me  see  the  Queen  ;  I  shall 
be  quite  better  if  I  see  the  Queen."  This  request  was 
communicated  to  Her  Majesty's  Chaplain,  who  told 
the  Queen.  Immediately  Her  Majesty  desired  to  be 
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conducted  to  the  bedside  of  the  child,  and  spoke  loving 
words  to  her. 

On  April  llth,  1877,  the  Tynewydd  Colliery  was 
flooded  by  water,  and,  in  orcler  to  save  the  imprisoned 
miners,  it  was  necessary  to  cut  through  the  coal — a  hard 
and  dangerous  labour.  The  undaunted  rescuers  for  ten 
days  continued  unceasingly,  in  face  of  possible  drowning 
or  suffocation.  At  length  a  hole  was  made  through  to 
the  prison  of  the  five  men  by  Isaac  Pride.  Todd,  his 
assistant,  the  last  worker,  called  out,  saying  that  he  was 
coming,  and  jumped  through,  and  after  increasing  the 
size  of  the  hole  Pride  followed.  They  were  in  the  dark, 
the  managers  refusing  to  let  them  have  lamps  for  fear  of 
an  explosion.  The  men,  though  nearly  famished,  were  all 
saved.  This  heroic  self-devotion  came  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Queen  through  the  papers,  and  she  directed  that  the 
Albert  Medal,  hitherto  only  givtti  to  those  who  saved 
life  at  sea,  should  be  bestowed  on  the  heroic  miners. 

The  Queen  also  bestowed  £1 0,000,  which  came  to  her 
from  her  hereditary  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  to  form  a 
public  park  at  Heywood. 

Perhaps  no  storm  was  more  violent  than  that  which 
raged  on  the  seas  on  the  14th  and  15th  of  October,  1881. 
It  caused  sorrow,  death,  and  bereavement  to  many  homes. 
Many  sailors  were  also  drowned.  Some,  however,  were 
rescued  by  the  brave  lifeboat  men  at  Ramsgate.  Her 
Majesty  instructed  her  private  secretary  to  write  : 

"  Her  Majesty  well  remembers  her  early  days  at 
Ramsgate,  and  has  learnt  with  great  sorrow  the  details 
of  the  calamity  which  befel  the  fishermen  of  that  place 
on  the  14th,  and  sincerely  sympathises  with  the  widows 
and  children  who  have  been  left  destitute  by  the  disaster. 
The  Queen  commands  me  to  inform  you  that  Her 
Majesty  will  be  happy  to  contribute  fifty  pounds  to  the 
fund  you  are  raising  for  their  relief." 
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Her  Majesty  also,  seeing  the  account  of  the  fearful 
sufferings  of  George  Kidgeon,  of  the  "  Normanton,"  the 
only  survivor  of  sixteen  hands,  directed  inquiry  to  he 
made.  The  result  was  that  she  sent  a  sum  of  money  to 
the  poor  fellow.  On  receiving  it,  he  expressed,  strongly 
and  feelingly,  his  thanks,  and  his  surprise  that  the 
Queen  "  should  be  so  gracious  as  to  think  of  such  a  poor 
fellow." 

Another  attempt  was  made  on  the  Queen's  life,  on 
the  2nd  of  March,  1882,  when  Her  Majesty,  accom- 
panied by  Princess  Beatrice,  was  entering  her  carriage 
at  Windsor.  She  was  fired  at  by  a  man  named  Eoger 
Maclean.  He  was  arrested.  Fortunately,  neither  the 
Queen  nor  anyone  else  was  injured.  He  was  charged 
with  high  treason,  found  not  guilty  on  the  plea  of  insanity, 
and  was  sentenced  to  be  confined  during  Her  Majesty's 
pleasure. 

That  she  felt  grateful  for  the  public  sympathy  which 
the  nation  showed  her,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  touching  letter : 

"  Windsor  Castle, 

"  March  12th,  1882. 

"  The  Queen  wishes,  before  she  leaves  England  for  a 
short  while  for  some  comparative  rest  and  quiet,  to 
express  from  her  heart  how  very  deeply  touched  she  is 
by  the  outburst  of  enthusiastic  loyalty,  affection,  and 
devotion  which  the  painful  event  of  the  2nd  instant  has 
called  forth  from  all  classes,  and  from  all  parts  of  her 
vast  empire,  as  well  as  by  the  universal  sympathy 
evinced  by  the  Sovereigns  and  people  of  other  nations. 
The  Queen  cannot  sufficiently  express  how  deeply  grateful 
she  is  by  these  demonstrations,  and  would  wish  to  convey 
to  all,  from  the  highest  to  the  humblest,  her  warmest 
and  most  heartfelt  thanks. 
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"  It  has  ever  been  her  greatest  object  to  do  all  she  can 
for  her  subjects,  and  to  uphold  the  honour  and  glory  of 
her  dear  country,  as  well  as  to  promote  the  prosperity 
and  happiness  of  those  over  whom  she  has  reigned  so 
long ;  and  these  efforts  will  be  continued  unceasingly  to 
the  last  hour  of  her  life.  The  Queen  thanks  God  that 
He  has  spared  her  beloved  child,  who  is  her  constant  and 
devoted  companion,  and  those  who  were  with  her  in  the 
moment  of  danger,  as  well  as  herself,  aud  she  prays  that 
He  will  continue  to  protect  her  for  her  people's  sake,  as 
He  has  hitherto  so  visibly  done." 

In  March,  1883,  the  Queen  sustained  a  somewhat 
severe  accident.  While  Her  Majesty  was  at  Windsor 
Castle  she  slipped  upon  some  stairs,  and,  falling, 
sprained  her  knee.  At  first  it  was  regarded  as  of  slight 
consequence,  but  she  did  not  recover  until  the  expiration 
of  a  year. 

A  great  trial  befell  Her  Majesty,  in  1884,  by  the  death 
of  her  youngest  son,  the  Duke  of  Albany.  From  his 
childhood  upward  the  Prince  had  been  of  delicate  health, 
but  had  been  given  to  studious  pursuits.  In  March, 
1884,  he  went  to  Cannes  to  avoid  the  inclement  east 
winds,  leaving  the  Duchess,  his  wife,  behind  him  at 
Claremont,  but  on  the  28th,  he  died. 

We  can  gather  from  a  speech  delivered  by  the  Duke  of 
Albany,  who  for  nine  years  also  was  one  of  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  Oxford  Diocesan  Branch  of  the  Church  of 
England  Temperance  Society,  when  presiding  at  the  dis- 
tribution of  prizes  to  the  children  of  elementary  schools 
by  the  Liverpool  Council  of  Education,  while  speaking  of 
the  improved  cookery  and  coffee  taverns,  what  he 
desired:  "I  should  like  to  see,"  he  said,  "a  rapid  lift 
given  to  the  standard  of  cleanliness  and  care  in  the  pre- 
paration of  food  in  the  poorest  homes.  I  should  like  to 
see  meals,  which  are  now  mere  scrambles,  become  points 
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of  real  family  union — occasions  for  showing  forethought 
and  kindness  and  self-respect.  And  when  circumstances 
make  this  too  difficult,  I  should  like  to  see  the  family 
enjoying  a  cheap  and  decent  meal  together  at  the  coffee 
tavern,  instead  of  the  father  being  at  the  alehouse,  and 
the  wife  and  children  with  a  crust  at  home.  And  I  think 
if  we  can  train  the  children  early  to  see  the  difference 
between  what  dirt,  and  waste,  and  selfishness  make  of  a 
poor  man's  dinner,  and  what  thrift,  and  care,  and  cleanli- 
ness can  make  of  it  at  the  same  cost,  we  shall  be  civilising 
them  almost  more  directly  than  by  our  sums  or  our 
grammar,  and  shall  be  taking  in  flank  an  enemy — drink, 
drink — the  only  terrible  enemy  whom  England  has  to 
fear." 

The  Duke  of  Connaught,  it  may  be  added,  also 
ascribed  his  good  health,  during  the  Egyptian  cam- 
paign, to  his  .  abstention  from  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors. 

One  afternoon,  in  March,  1876,  while  the  Queen  was 
taking  a  drive  along  Constitution  Hill,  a  man  ran  out 
from  the  footway  and  threw  a  letter  into  the  carriage. 
It  was  immediately  thrown  out  again,  and  as  the  man 
was  stooping  down  to  pick  it  up,  he  was  surrounded  by 
the  spectators  and  police,  and  arrested.  The  offender 
was  taken  to  the  police  station.  He  gave  his  name  as 
Thomas  Brown.  The  paper  which  he  threw  was  a 
petition,  setting  forth  that  the  writer  had  been  in  the 
army,  but  had  been  discharged  and  sent  to  a  lunatic 
asylum.  Out  of  consideration  for  his  general  good 
character,  Brown  was  released  from  custody. 

At  the  opening  of  the  International  Exhibition  in 
1886,  Her  Majesty  replied  to  the  address  of  the  Com- 
missioners :  "  I  receive  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  the 
address  which  you  have  presented  to  me  on  the  opening 
of  this  Exhibition.  .  And  it  affords  me  sincere 
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gratification  to  witness  the  successful  results  of  your 
judicious  and  unremitting  exertions  in  the  magnificent 
exhibition  which  has  been  gathered  together  here  to-day. 
I  am  deeply  moved  by  your  reference  to  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  ceremony  of  1851  took  place,  and  I 
heartily  concur  in  the  belief  you  have  expressed  that  the 
Prince  Consort,  my  beloved  husband  (had  he  been 
spared),  would  have  witnessed  with  intense  interest  the 
development  of  his  ideas,  and  would,  I  may  add,  have 
seen  with  pleasure  our  son  taking  the  lead  in  the  move- 
ment of  which  he  was  the  originator." 

However  dark  may  be  some  aspects  of  the  present 
state  of  things  among  many  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects, 
say  what  people  may  about  the  fearful  and  incurable 
depravity  of  man,  as  it  is  to  be  seen  illustrated  every  day 
from  the  records  of  our  newspapers  and  police  courts  ; 
no  one  who  contrasts  the  state  of  affairs  now,  with  what 
they  were  when  Her  Majesty  began  to  reign,  can  help 
but  acknowledge  that  the  country  is  becoming  better, 
and  that  there  is  still  every  reason  to  hope  for  greater 
improvement.  Ignorance  is  giving  place  to  knowledge. 
Sobriety  is  taking  the  place  of  drunkenness.  Better 
dwellings  are  springing  up  on  the  ruins  of  the  filthy  and 
unhealthy  ones,  which  formerly  existed  in  abundance 
in  our  towns,  cities,  and  villages.  War  itself  is 
become  a  thing  which  even  the  advocates  of  its  glory 
are  obliged  to  own,  is  unworthy  of  the  days  and  light 
in  which  we  live.  The  people  are  not  only  having  many 
of  their  rights  recognised,  but  also  able  to  appreciate 
and  enjoy  them.  Darkness  is  giving  place  to  light; 
cruelty  to  kindness ;  coarseness  to  refinement.  Bull- 
baiting,  cock-fighting,  and  a  host  of  similar  so-called 
amusements,  are  practically  things  of  the  past,  while 
shows  for  donkeys,  cattle,  dogs,  and  cats  are  clear 
evidence  that  even  the  very  dumb  are  respected  and 
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valued  now  more  than  human  beings  were  in  the   so- 
called  good  old  times. 

True  to  the  conviction  that  example  is  better  than 
precept,  we  also  find  how  cautious  and  considerate  both 
the  Prince  Consort  and  Her  Majesty  have  been  in  sur- 
rounding their  children  with  the  best  possible  induce- 
ments to  a  life  of  well-doing,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  facts : 

Prince  Albert  became  possessed  of  a  beautiful  marble 
statuette  of  the  boy  King,  Edward  VI. ;  had  it  placed 
conspicuously  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  grand  staircases 
at  Windsor,  intending  it  for  a  present  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales  on  his  coming  of  age.  The  statue  shows  the 
young  King  with  a  sceptre  in  his  hand,  points  to  the 
representation  of  a  Bible,  which  is  opened  at  2  Chron. 
xxxiv.  1,  2 — "  Josiah  was  eight  years  old  when  he  began  to 
reign,  and  he  reigned  in  Jerusalem  one- and- thirty  years. 
And  he  did  that  which  was  right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord, 
and  walked  in  the  ways  of  David  his  father,  and  declined 
neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left'1 

We  also  have  the  Queen  writing  on  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  twentieth  birthday :  "  This  is  our  dear  Bertie's 
birthday.  I  pray  God  assist  our  efforts  to  make  him 
turn  out  well."  Gould  any  mother  offer  a  better  prayer  ? 
Nor  was  this  all.  Mr.  Greville  wrote  als6  in  his  Diary : 
"  I  hear  the  Queen  has  written  a  letter  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales  announcing  to  him  his  emancipation  from  parental 
control  and  authority,  and  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
admirable  letters  that  ever  were  penned.  She  tells  him 
that  he  may  have  thought  the  rule  they  adopted  for  his 
education  a  severe  one,  but,  that  his  welfare  was  their 
only  object;  and  well  knowing  to  what  seductions  of 
flattery  he  would  eventually  be  exposed,  they  wished  to 
prepare  and  strengthen  his  mind  against  them  ;  that  he 
was  now  to  consider  himself  his  own  master,  and  that 
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they  should  never  intrude  any  advice  upon  him,  although 
always  ready  to  give  it  him  whenever  he  thought  fit  to 
seek  it.  It  was  a  very  long  letter,  all  in  that  tone,  and 
it  seems  to  have  made  a  profound  impression  on  the 
Prince,  and  to  have  touched  his  feelings  to  the  quick. 


THE   QUKKN    i.\ 


He  brought  it  to  Gerald  Wellesley  in  floods  of  tears,  and 
the  effect  of  it  is  excellent." 

Here  we  must  reluctantly  pause,  feeling  conscious 
that,  notwithstanding  all  the  brilliant  illustrations  of 
kindly  sympathy,  disinterested  benevolence,  and,  above 
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all,  of  unsullied  purity,  which  have  so  clearly  marked' 
Her  Majesty's  career  as  a  maiden,  mother,  and  monarch, 
there  yet  remains  much  more  to  be  known,  but  in  pro- 
portion as  these  shall  be  still  further  revealed,  we  feel 
assured  they  will  help  to  deepen  the  feeling  of  thankful- 
ness to  Almighty  God,  that  England  has  been  permitted 
for  so  long  a  period  to  enjoy  the  benefits  and  privileges 
which  have  been  the  result  of  her  lofty  and  pure  life. 
She  has  performed  her  duties  so  well,  passed  through 
her  many  trials  with  so  much  calmness  and  resignation, 
manifested  such  readiness  to  sympathise  with  those  in 
trouble  and  adversity,  and,  above  all,  by  her  steady 
pursuit  of  that  goodness  which  alone  exalts,  and  proves 
the  real  royalty  of  her  nature,  has  been  instrumental  in 
the  elevation  of  the  tone  of  our  public  life,  refined  the 
home  life,  and  set  an  example  worthy  of  all  her  subjects 
to  imitate. 

These  things  being  true,  all  may  join  in  the  oft- 
repeated  desire  that  her  reign  may  be  extended,  so  that 
her  good  influence  may  be  widened.  We  are  thankful 
that  she  has  shown  that  she  is  influenced  by  the  same 
emotions,  touched  with  the  same  sorrows,  moved  by  the 
same  feelings  which  are  common  to  her  subjects.  It 
helps  to  deepen  our  respect,  kindle  our  love,  and  increase 
our  loyalty,  as  we  feel  sure  she  is  worthy  of  all  we  can 
render.  If  her  example  only  leads  her  children  and  all 
her  subjects  to  endeavour  to  set  befoie  them  the  same 
lofty  ideal  of  life,  and  to  pursue  it  with  as  much  un- 
faltering patience,  to  be  as  prompt  to  act,  and  as  ready 
to  feel  for  others  when  in  need,  and  to  thus  seek  to  exalt 
themselves  and  the  nation  as  she  has  done,  then  all 
English  hearts  will  express  but  one  desire,  that  "  she 
may  long  reign  over  us,"  and  when  at  length  she  passes 
away  to  the  better  land,  may  God  grant  that  a  double 
portion  of  His  spirit,  may  fall  upon  whoever  may  be 
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called  upon  to  follow  in  her  place,  inasmuch  as  it  is  by 
this  alone,  England  can  preserve  the  prosperity,  and 
hope  to  have  a  continuance  of  those  glorious  results, 
which  has  been  for  so  many  years  vouchsafed,  during 
the  reign  of 
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Price 

3/6 

2/6 
2/6 

2/6 


V- 

1/6 


V- 

V- 
Gd. 


Id. 
Id. 
Id. 


THE 


STANDARD  COOKERY  BOOKS. 


MRS.  BEETON'S  EVERY-DAY  COOKERY  AND  HOUSE- 
KEEPING BOOK.  Instructions  for  Mistresses  and  Servants,  and 
over  1,650  Practical  Recipes.  With  Engravings  and  142  Coloured 
Figures.  Cloth  gilt,  price  3*.  6d. 

MRS.  BEETON'S  ALL  ABOUT  COOKERY.  A  Collection 
of  Practical  Recipes,  arranged  in  Alphabetical  Order,  and  fully  Illus- 
trated. Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  Gd. 

THE  CpOKERY  INSTRUCTOR.    By  EDITH  A.  BARN ETT, 

Examiaer  to  the  National  Training  School  for  Cookery,  &c.  Illus- 
trated. The  reasons  for  Recipes,  which  are  almost  entirely  omitted  in 
all  Modern  Cookery  Books,  are  here  clearly  given.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
gilt,  2s.  6d.  "  A  most  useful  little  book."— QUEEN. 

GOOD  PLAIN  COOKERY.    By  MARY  HOOPER,  Author  of 

"  Little  Dinners,"  "Every  Day  Meals,"  &c.  This  entirely  New  Work, 
by  an  acknowledged  Mistress  of  the  Cuisine,  is  specially  devoted  to 
what  is  generally  known  as  Plain  Cookery.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  2s.  Gd. 

MRS.  BEETON'S  ENGLISHWOMAN'S  COOKERY  BOOK. 

An  entirely  New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Containing  upwards 
of  600  Recipes,  100  Engravings,  and  Four  Coloured  Plates.  Direc- 
tions for  Marketing,  Diagrams  of  Joints,  Instructions  for  Carving, 
Folding  Table  Napkins,  &c.,  and  Quantities,  Times,  Costs,  and  Seasons. 
Post  8vo,  cloth,  price  Is.  ;  cloth  gilt,  Is.  6d.  ;  on  thick  paper,  2s. 

THE  PEOPLE'S  HOUSEKEEPER.  A  Complete  Guide  to 
Comfort,  Economy,  and  Health.  Comprising  Cookery,  Household 
Economy,  the  Family  Health,  Furnishing,  Housework,  Clothes,  Mar- 
keting, Food,  &c.,  &c.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  price  Is. 

THE  ECONOMICAL  COOKERY  BOOK,  for  Housewives, 
Cooks,  and  Maids-of-all- Work  ;  with  Advice  to  Mistress  and  Servant. 
By  Mrs.  WARREN.  NEW  EDITION,  with  additional  pages  and  numerous 
Illustrations.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  price  Is. 

THE  SIXPENNY  PRACTICAL  COOKERY  AND  ECONOM- 
ICAL RECIPES.  Comprising  Marketing,  Relishes,  Boiled  Dishes, 
Vegetables,  Soups,  Side  Dishes,  Salads,  Stews,  Fish,  Joints,  Sauces, 
Cheap  Dishes,  Invalid  Cookery,  &c.  Price  Gd. 

THE  COTTAGE  COOKERY  BOOK.  Containing  Simple 
Lessons  in  Cookery  and  Economical  Home  Management.  An  Easy 
and  Complete  Guide  to  Economy  in  the  Kitchen,  and  a  most  valuable 
Handbook  for  Young  Housewives.  Price  Gd. 

BEETON'S  PENNY  COOKERY  BOOK.  New  Edition,  with 
New  Recipes  throughout.  400th  Thousand.  Containing  more  than 
Two  Hundred  Recipes  and  Instructions.  Price  Id.  ;  post  free,  i\d. 

WARD  and  LOCK'S  PENNY  HOUSEKEEPER  and  GUIDE 

TO  COOKERY.  Plain  and  Reliable  Instructions  in  Cleaning  and  all 
Domestic  Duties.  Price  Id.  ;  post  free,  i  J<£ 

BEETON'S  PENNY  DOMESTIC  RECIPE  BOOK.  Con- 
taining Simple  and  Practical  Information  upon  things  in  general  use 
and  necessary  for  every  Household.  Price  Id. ;  post  free,  i\d. 


London:   WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.G. 
New  York:  Bond  Street. 


HIGH-CLASS    BOOKS   OF   REFERENCE. 


Price 

18/- 


42/- 


"TJie  most  Universal  Book  of  Reference  in  a  moderate 
compass  that  we  know  of  in  the  English  Language." — TIMES. 
HAYDN'S  DICTIONARY  OF  DATES.  Relating  to  all 

Ages  and  Nations  ;  for  Universal  Reference.  Containing  about  10,000 
distinct  Articles,  and  90,000  Dates  and  Facts.  SEVENTEENTH 
EDITION,  Enlarged,  Corrected  and  Revised  by  BENJAMIN  VINCENT, 
Librarian  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain.  In  One  thick 
Vol.,  medium  8vo,  cloth,  price  18s.  :  half-calf.  24s.  ;  full  or  tree- 
calf,  31s.  6d. 

"  It  is  by  far  tJie  readiest  and  most  reliable  Work  of  the 
kind."— THE  STANDARD. 

ENTIRELY  NEW  AND  REVISED  EDITION  OF 
THE  CHEAPEST  ENCYCLOPEDIA   EVER   PUBLISHED. 

In  4  vols.,  cloth  or  half-roan,  42s.  ;  half-calf  or  half-russia,  63s. 
BEETON'S  ILLUSTRATED  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  UNI- 
VERSAL INFORMATION.  Comprising  GEOGRAPHY,  HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY,  ART,  SCIENCE,  AND  LITERATURE,  and  containing  4,000 
Pages,  50,000  Articles,  and  2.000  Engravings  and  Coloured  Maps. 
Entirely  New  and  Revised  Edition,  containing  many  Hundreds  Of 
New  Articles. 

"  We  knoiv  of  no  book  which  in  such  small  compass  gives  so 
much  information." — THE  SCOTSMAN. 

"  A.  perfect  mine  of  information." — LEEDS  MERCURY. 
VINCENT'S    DICTIONARY    OF    BIOGRAPHY,    Past  and 

Present.  Containing  the  Chief  Events  in  the  Lives  of  Eminent  Persons 
of  all  Ages  and  Nations.  By  BENJAMIN  VINCENT,  Librarian  of  the  Royal 
Institution  of  Great  Britain,  and  Editor  of  "Haydn's  Dictionary  of 
Dates."  In  One  thick  Vol.,  medium  8vo,  cloth,  7*.  6d.  ;  half-calf,  12s.  ; 
full  or  tree-calf,  18s. 

"  It  has  the  merit  of  condensing  into  the  smallest  possible  compass  the 
leading  events  in  the  career  of  every  man  and  woman  of 
eminence.  .  .  .  It  is  very  carefully  edited,  and  must  evidently  be 
the  result  of  constant  industry,  combined  with  good  judgment  and  taste." — 
THE  TIMES. 

HAYDN'S    DOMESTIC   MEDICINE.      By  the  late  EDWIN 

LANKESTER,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,   assisted  by  Distinguished  Physicians  and 
Surgeons.     New  Edition,  including  an  Appendix  on  Sick  Nursing  and 
Mothers'  Management.    With  32  full  pages  of  Engravings.     In  One 
Vol.,  medium  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  7s.  6d. ;  half-calf,  12s. 
"  TJie  best  work  of  its  kind."— MEDICAL  PRESS  AND  CIRCULAR. 

HAYDN'S  BIBLE  DICTIONARY.  For  the  use  of  all  Readers 
and  Students  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  of  the  Apocrypha. 
Edited  by  the  late  Rev.  CHARLES  BOUTELL,  M.A.  New  Edition, 
brought  down  to  the  latest  date.  With  100  pages  of  Engravings, 
separately  printed  on  tinted  paper.  In  One  Vol.,  medium  8vo,  cloth 
gilt,  7s.  6d. ;  half-calf,  12s. 

"Marked  by  great  care  and  accuracy,  clearness  com- 
bined with  brevity,  and  a  vast  amount  of  information  which 
will  deligJit  and  benefit  readers." — THE  WATCHMAN. 

HOUSEHOLD  MEDICINE:  A  Guide  to  Good  Health,  Long 

Life,  and  the  Proper  Treatment  of  all  Diseases  and  Ailments.     Edited 
by  GEORGE  BLACK,  M.B.  Edin.    Accurately  Illustrated  with  450 
Engravings.    Royal  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  price  7*.  6d.  ;  half-calf,  12s. 
"  The  work  is  worthy  of  study  and  attention,  and  likely  to 
produce  real  good." — ATHENAEUM. 

London:  WARD,  LOCK   &   CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  B.C. 
New  York:  Bond  Street. 


HIGH-CLASS   BOOKS    OF   REFERENCE. 


Pri 


18/- 


7/6 


7/6 


7/6 


ENTIRELY  NEW  EDITION,  RE-WRITTEN   THROUGHOUT 
BEETON'S    DICTIONARY   OF    UNIVERSAL   INFORMA- 
TION:   SCIENCE,  ART,  AND  LITERATURE.      An  entirely  New  and 
AfJ-1  ,       Edltlon»   re-written  throughout,   with    Hundreds    of    New 
7^?     ,      ComPIete  in  One  Volume,  comprising  about  2,000  pages, 
4,000  columns,  25,000  complete  Articles.  Roy.  8vo,  half-leather,  18s. 
"The  volume  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  complete  of  the 
kind  ever  piiblished."— CHRISTIAN  WORLD. 

Uniform  with  the  above. 

BEETON'S  DICTIONARY  OF  UNIVERSAL  INFORMA- 
TION, relating  to  GEOGRAPHY,  HISTORY  and  BIOGRAPHY.  New  and 
Enlarged  Edition,  with  Hundreds  of  Additional  Articles.  With  Maps. 
Royal  8vo,  half-leather,  18s. 

(( A.  combination  of  accuracy,  compactness,  compre- 
hensiveness, and  cheapness."— GLASGOW  HERALD. 

EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  MECHANIC.  Being  a  Complete 
Guide  for  Amateurs  in  HOUSEHOLD  CARPENTRY  AND  JOINERY,  ORNA- 
MENTAL AND  CONSTRUCTIONAL  CARPENTRY  AND  JOINERY,  and 
HOUSEHOLD  BUILDING,  ART  AND  PRACTICE.  With  about  750  Illus- 
trations of  Tools,  Processes,  Buildings,  &c.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt, 
price  7*.  6d.  ;  half-calf,  12s. 

"  There  is  a  fund  of  solid  information  of  every  kind  in  the  work  before 
us,  which  entitles  it  to  the  proud  distinction  of  being  a  complete  '  vade- 
mecum'  of  the  subjects  upon  which  it  treats."— THE  DAILY 
TELEGRAPH. 

THE  WORKSHOP  AT  HOME.     Being  the  Third  Volume  of 
"AMATEUR  WORK,    ILLUSTRATED."     With  Folding  Supplements, 
and  about  1,000  Engravings.     Crown  410,  cloth  gilt,  price  7s.  6d. 
The  subjects  treated  in  this  volume  include: — Lathe  Building  — 
Velocipede  Making— China  Painting— Etching  on  Glass— House 
Painting — House    Papering  —  Home-made   Furniture — Amateur 
Carpentry— The  Art  of  Gilding— Organ  Building—  French  Polish- 
ing—Picture Frame  Making— Violin  Making- Photograph  Paint- 
ing—Soap   Making  —  Fret-  Work  —Wood    Carving  —  Amateur 
Printing  —  Incubators  —  Microscope  Construction  —  Ferneries  — 
Moving  Models — Dynamo  Making — Pianoforte  Tuning — Renova- 
tion of  Old  Paintings— Forge  Work— Photograph  Enlarging— Bird 
Stuffing  and  Preserving— Perambulator  Making,  &c.,  &c. 

Also  ready,  uniform  with  the  above,  7*.  6d.  each. 
MECHANICS  MADE  EASY.     Being  the  Second  Volume  of 
"AMATEUR  WORK,  ILLUSTRATED."     With  Folding  Supplements, 
and  about  1,000  Engravings  in  the  Text.    And 

AMATEUR  WORK,    Illustrated.      Vol.  I.     With  Folding 

Supplements  and  about  1,000  Engravings. 

Among-  the  subjects  treated  of  in  these  Two  Volumes  willbe  found:— 
Lathe  Making  —  Electro  Plating  —  Modelling  in  Clay— Organ 
Building— Clock  Making— Photography— Boat  Building—  Book- 
binding— Gas  Fitting— Tools  and  Furniture— Veneering— French 
Polishing— Wood  Carving— Plaster  Casting—  Fret-Work—  Decora- 
tion— Working  Drawings— House  Painting  and  Papering— Violin 
Making— Electric  Bells— Brass  Casting— Wood  Jointing— Brazing 
and  Soldering— Boot  Mending  and  Making,  &c.,  &c. 


London  :   WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,   Salisbury   Square,  E.G. 
New  York  :  Bond  Street. 


NEW  AND  STANDARD  REFERENCE  BOOKS. 


Price 
10/6 


7/6 

7/6 

7/6 
7/6 
7/6 

7/6 
7/6 
10/6 

12/- 
121- 
II- 
81- 


NEW  AND  IMPORTANT  WORK  ON  THE  VIOLIN. 

Dedicated  by  Special  Permission  to  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh. 

VIOLIN-MAKING  :  As  it  Was  and  as  it  Is.     A  Historical, 

Theoretical  and  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Art,  for  the  Use  of  all  Violin 
Makers  and  Players,  Amateur  and  Professional.  Preceded  by  an 
Essay  on  the  Violin  and  its  Position  as  a  Musical  Instrument.  By 
EDWARD  HERON-ALLEN.  With  Photographs,  Folding  Supplements 
and  200  Engravings.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  price  lOs.  6d. 
WARD  AND  LOCK'S  POPULAR  LAW  DICTIONARY.  A 
Concise  Compendium  of  the  Common  and  Statute  Law  of  England 
and  Wales.  Including  Technical  Terms,  Historical  Memoranda,  Legal 
Points  and  Practical  Suggestions  on  an  immense  variety  of  subjects. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

EVERYBODY'S  LAWYER  (Beeton's  Law  Book).    Entirely 

New  Edition,  Revised  by  a  BARRISTER.  A  Practical  Compendium 
of  the  General  Principles  of  English  Jurisprudence :  comprising  up- 
wards of  14,600  Statements  of  the  Law.  \Vith  a  full  Index,  27,000 
References,  every  numbered  paragraph  in  its  particular  place,  and 
under  its  general  head.  Crown  8vo,  1,680  pp.,  cloth  gilt,  7s.  6d. 

BEETON'S  DICTIONARY  OF  GEOGRAPHY:  A  Universal 
Gazetteer.  Illustrated  by  Maps -Ancient,  Modern,  and  Biblical,  and 
several  Hundred  Engravings.  Containing  upwards  of  12,000  distinct 
and  complete  Articles.  Post  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  7s.  6d.  ;  half-calf,  lOs.  6d. 

BEETON'S  DICTIONARY  OF  BIOGRAPHY.  Containing 
upwards  of  10,000  Articles,  profusely  Illustrated  by  Portraits.  Post 
8vo,  cloth  gilt,  7s.  6d. ;  half-calf,  lOs.  6d. 

BEETONS'  DICTIONARY  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY. 
Containing  upwards  of  2,000  Articles,  and  400  Engravings.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  gilt,  7s.  6d. ;  half-calf,  lOs.  6d. 

BEETON'S  BOOK  OF  HOME  PETS:  How  to  Rear  and 
Manage  in  Sickness  and  in  Health.  With  many  Coloured  Plates,  and 
upwards  of  200  Woodcuts  from  designs  principally  by  HARRISON 
WEIR.  With  a  Chapter  on  Ferns.  Post  8vo,  half-bound,  7s.  6d. 

THE  TREASURY  OF  SCIENCE,  Natural  and  Physical. 

By  F.  SCHOEDLER,  Ph.D.  Translated  and  Edited  by  HENRY  MED- 
LOCK,  Ph.D.,  &c.  With  more  than  500  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  gilt,  7s.  6d. 

A  MILLION  OF  FACTS  of  Correct  Data  and  Ele- 
mentary Information  concerning  the  entire  Circle  of  the  Sciences,  and 
on  all  subjects  of  Speculation  and  Practice.  By  Sir  RICHARD  PHILLIPS. 
Carefully  Revised  and  Improved.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  7s.  6d. 

THE  SELF-AID  CYCLOP/EDIA,  for  Self-Taught  Stu- 
dents. Comprising  General  Drawing  ;  Architectural,  Mechanical,  and 
Engineering  Drawing ;  Ornamental  Drawing  and  Design ;  Mechanics 
and  Mechanism;  the  Steam  Engine.  By  ROBERT  SCOTT  BURN, 
F.S.A.E.,  &c.  With  upwards  of  1,000  Engravings.  Demy  8vo,  half- 
leather,  price  lOs.  6d. 

LAVATER'S  ESSAYS  ON  PHYSIOGNOMY.  With  Memoir 
of  the  Author.  Illustrated  with  400  Profiles.  8vo,  cloth,  12s. 

BROOKES'  (R.)  GENERAL  GAZETTEER,  OR  GEO- 
GRAPHICAL DICTIONARY.  8vo,  cloth,  price  12s. 

BROWN'S    (Rev.    J.)    DICTIONARY    OF     THE     BIBLE. 

8vo,  cloth,  price  7s. 
GURNEY'S    (Rev.   W.)    DICTIONARY    OF    THE    HOLY 

BIBLE.     By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  WRENCH,  M.A.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  price  5s. 


London:   WARD,  LOCK   &  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.G. 
New  York:  Bond  Street. 


GARDENING   BOOKS. 


Price 


7/6 


51- 
3/6 


2/6 


V- 


11- 


IcZ. 


THE 

STANDARD  GARDENING  BOOKS. 

Gardening,  properly  managed,  is  a  source  of  income  to  thousands,  and  of 
healthful  recreation  to  other  thousands.  Besides  the  gratification  it  affords,  the 
inexhaustible  field  it  opens  up  for  observation  and  experiment  commends  its  in- 
teresting practice  to  everyone  possessed  of  a  real  English  home. 

BEETON'S  BOOK  OF  GARDEN  MANAGEMENT.  Em- 
bracing all  kinds  of  information  connected  with  Fruit,  Flower,  and 
Kitchen  Garden  Cultivation,  Orchid  Houses,  &c.,  &c.  Illustrated  with 
Coloured  Plates  and  numerous  Engravings.  Post  Svo,  cloth  gilt, 
price  7s.  6d.  ;  or  in  half-calf,  lOs.  6d. 

The  directions  in  BEKTON'S  GARDEN  MANAGEMENT  are  conceived  in 
a  practical  manner,  and  are,  throughout  the  -work,  so  simply  given  that 
none  can  fail  to  understand  them.  The  numerous  Illustrations  show  a 
large  number  of  different  kinds  of  Plants  and  Flowers,  and  assist  in  the 
identification  of  any  doubtful  specimen. 

MAWE'S    EVERY    MAN    HIS    OWN    GARDENER.      With 

Additions  by  GEORGE  GLENNY.     i2mo,  cloth  gilt,  price  5s. 


BEETON'S  DICTIONARY  OF  EVERY-DAY  GARDENING. 

Constituting  a  Popular  Cyclopaedia  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Horticulture.  Illustrated  with  Coloured  Plates,  made  after  Original 
Water  Colour  Drawings,  and  Woodcuts  in  the  Text.  Crown  Svo,  cloth 
gilt,  price  3*.  6d. 

ALL  ABOUT   GARDENING.     Being  a  Popular  Dictionary  of 

Gardening,  containing  full  and  practical  Instructions  in  the  different 
Branches  of  Horticultural  Science.  Specially  adapted  to  the  capabilities 
and  requirements  of  the  Kitchen  and  Flower  Garden  at  the  Present 
Day.  With  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  6d. 

BEETON'S  GARDENING  BOOK.  Containing  full  and  prac- 
tical Instructions  concerning  General  Gardening  Operations,  the  Flower 
Garden,  the  Fruit  Garden,  the  Kitchen  Garden,  Pests  of  the  Garden, 
with  a  Monthly  Calendar  of  Work  to  be  done  in  the  Garden  throughout 
the  Year.  With  Illustrations.  Post  Svo,  cloth,  price  Is.  ;  or  cloth 
gilt,  with  Coloured  Plates,  price  Is.  6d. 

KITCHEN  AND  FLOWER  GARDENING  FOR  PLEASURE 

AND  PROFIT.  An  Entirely  New  anH  Practical  Guide  to  the  Culti- 
vation of  Vegetables,  Fruits,  and  Flowers.  With  upwards  of  100 
Engravings.  Crown  8vo,  boards,  Is. 

GLENNY'S    ILLUSTRATED    GARDEN    ALMANAC    AND 

FLORISTS'  DIRECTORY.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Pub- 
lished Yearly,  in  coloured  wrapper.  Demy  8vo,  price  Is. 

BEETON'S  PENNY  GARDENING  BOOK.  Being  a  Calendar 
of  Work  to  be  done  in  the  Flower,  Fruit,  and  Kitchen  Garden,  together 
with  Plain  Directions  for  Growing  all  Useful  Vegetables  and  most 
Flowers  suited  to  adorn  the  Gardens  and  Homes  ot  Cottagers.  Price 
Id.  ;  post  free,  i  ^d. 


London:  WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.G. 
New  York :  Bond  Street. 


WARD    &   LOCK'S   POPULAR    DICTIONARIES 


Price 


5/- 

3/6 

3/6 

2/6 

3/6 
3/6 

V- 

l/- 

V- 

V- 

V- 

Qd. 
Id. 


THE    STANDARD 
DICTIONARIES^  LANGUAGE, 

WARD     AND     LOCK'S     STANDARD     ETYMOLOGICAL 

DICTIONARY   OF  THE    ENGLISH    LANGUAGE.      With    40 

Pages   of  Engravings  and  an  Appendix.     Demy  8vo,  oloth  gilt, 

price  5s.  ;  half -roan,  6s. 

"We  have  here,  in  a  compact  and  neatly  got-up  volume  of  some  530 
pages,  a  very  full  and  comprehensive  vocabulary  of  the  English  language. 

The  work  is  brought  well  up  to  date Altogether,  for  its 

size,  it  will  be  found  to  be  tJie  most  complete  popular  Diction- 
ary of  our  language  yet  published."— IKE.  ATHENAEUM. 

AN  ETYMOLOGICAL  &  PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARY 
OF  DIFFICULT  WORDS.  By  the  Rev.  E.  COBHAM  BREWER, 
LL.D.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  1,600  pp.,  price  6s. 

WEBSTER'S  UNIVERSAL  PRONOUNCING  AND  DE- 
FINING DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 
Condensed  by  C.  A.  GOODRICH,  D.D.  With  Walker's  Key  to  the  Pro- 
nunciation of  Classical  and  Scriptural  Proper  Names,  &c.  Royal  8vo, 
half-bound,  5s. ;  demy  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

WEBSTER'S  IMPROVED  PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARY 
OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  Condensed  and  adapted  by 
CHARLES  ROBSON.  Cloth,  price  2s.  6d.  ;  strongly  half-bound,  3s.  6d. 

WALKER  AND  WEBSTER'S  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY. 
With  Key  by  LONGMUIR.  8vo,  cloth,  5s.  ;  half-bound,  6s, 

AINSWORTH'S  LATIN  DICTIONARY,  English-Latin  and 
Latin-English.  Additions  ky  J.  DYMOCK,  LL.D.  Imp.  i6mo,  cl.,  3s.  6d. 

NEW  FRENCH-ENGLISH  AND  ENGLISH-FRENCH  PRO- 
NOUNCING DICTIONARY.  On  the  Basis  of  NUGENT  ;  with 
many  New  Words.  Imp.  i6mo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.;  i8mo,  half-bound,  2s. 

WARD  AND  LOCK'S  NEW  PRONOUNCING  DIC- 
TIONARY of  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  300 
pp.,  price  Is.  ;  half-roan,  with  Engravings,  2s.  6d. 

WEBSTER'S    POCKET'    PRONOUNCING     DICTIONARY 

OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  Revised  Edition,  by  WILLIAM 
G.  WEBSTER,  Son  of  Noah  Webster.  Containing  10,000  more  words 
than  "Walker's  Dictionary."  Royal  i6mo,  cloth,  price  Is. 

WARD  AND  LOCK'S  POCKET  SHILLING  DICTIONARY 
OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  Condensed  by  CHARLES  ROB- 
SON.  Super-royal  same,  cloth,  768  pp.,  Is. 

WARD  AND  LOCK'S  SHILLING   DICTIONARY  OF  THE 

GERMAN  LANGUAGE.  Containing  German-English  and  English- 
German,  Geographical  Dictionary,  &c.  Cloth,  900  pp. ,  Is,;  half-roan,  2s. 

WALKER   AND   WEBSTER'S    DICTIONARY.     Containing 

upwards  of  35,000  Words — nearly  12,000  more  than  any  other  Dic- 
tionary issued  at  the  same  price.  i8mo,  cloth,  Is.  ;  half-roan,  Is.  6d. 

WEBSTER'S     SIXPENNY      POCKET      PRONOUNCING 

DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  Revised 
Edition,  by  W.  G.  WEBSTER,  Son  of  Noah  Webster.  Strong  cloth,  6d. 

WEBSTER'S     PENNY     PRONOUNCING    DICTIONARY. 

Containing  over  10,000  words.    Price  Id.  ;  or  linen  wrapper,  2d. 


London:   WARD,  LOCK   & 
New  York: 


CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.G. 
Bond  Street. 


USEFUL    HANDBOOKS. 


Price 

3/6 


2/6 


2/6 


EVERY-DAY  HANDBOOKS.    Cl.gilt,  3s.  6d. 

1  Beeton's  Every-Day  Cookery.     142  Coloured  Figures. 

2  Beeton's  Every-Day  Gardening.    Coloured  Plates 

3  The  Manners  of  Polite  Society.  Also,  cloth  plain,  2s. 

ALL  ABOUT  IT  BOOKS.    Cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d. 

1  All  About  Cookery.     A  Dictionary  of  Practical  Recipes. 

2  All  About  Everything.    A  Domestic  Encyclopedia. 

3  All  About  Gardening.     With  numerous  Illustrations. 

5  The  Dictionary  of  Every-Day  Difficulties  in  Read- 

ing,  Writing,  and  Spelling.    Also  in  cloth  plain,  price  2s. 

6  All  About  Book-keeping,  Single  and  Double  Entry. 

7  All  About  Etiquette.  For  Ladies,  Gentlemen, and  Families. 

8  The  Mother's  Home   Book.     Illustrated. 

9  Webster's  Dictionary  of  Quotations.  With  full  Index. 

Also  in  cloth,  2s.  and  on  thinner  paper,  wrapper  boards,  Is. 

10  The  Dictionary  of  Games  and  Amusements.    lUust. 

11  Beeton's  Dictionary  of  Natural  History.    Ilhist. 

12  The  Cookery  Instructor.    By  EDITH  A.  BARNETT. 

13  The  Enquirer's  Oracle;  or,  What  to  Do,  and  How  to 

Do  It.  A  Ready  Reference  Book  on  [Family  Matters,  Health, 
Education,  Home  Management,  and  a  countless  variety  of  subjects. 
Illustrated. 

14  Good  Plain  Cookery.     By  Author  of  "  Little  Dinners." 

USEFUL  HANDBOOKS.    Cloth  gilt  2s.  6d. 

2  The  Law  of  Domestic  Economy.     Including  the  Li- 

censing Laws  and  the  Adulteration  of  Food.     With  copious  Index. 

3  Profitable   and    Economical   Poultry-Keeping.     By 

Mrs.  ELIOT  JAMES,  Author  of  "  Indian  Household  Management." 

4  The  Manners  of  the  Aristocracy. 

5  Ward  and  Lock's  Letter  Writer's  Handbook. 

6  Common. Sense  Clothing.    By  EDITH  A.  BARNETT. 

7  Plain  and  Fancy  Needlework  (Handbook  of).    Illust. 
9  Our  Servants:  Their  Duties  to  Us  and  Ours  to  Them. 

10  Familiar  Talkson  Food&  Drink.  Dr.  R.J.MANN.  Illust. 
n  The   Bible  Student's   Handbook:  An  Introduction  to 

the  Holy  Bible.    Including  a  Synopsis  of  the  Life  of  Christ.   Maps. 

12  The    Lady's    Guide    to    Home    Dressmaking    and 

Millinery.     With  Illustrations. 

13  Stepping  Stones  to  Thrift:  A  Guide  to  Success  in  Life. 

14  The  Modern  Housewife  ;  or,  How  We  Live  Now.     By 

ANNIE  THOMAS. 


London:  WARD,  LOCK   &   CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.G. 
New  York:  Bond  Street. 


NEEDLEWORK   BOOKS. 


Price 


7/6 


Qd. 


V- 
V- 

l/- 

2/6 


THE 

STANDARD  NEEDLEWORK  BOOKS. 

BEETON'S  BOOK   OF  NEEDLEWORK.     Consisting  of  670 

Needlework  Patterns,  with  full  Descriptions  and  Instructions  as  to 
working  them.  Every  Stitch  Described  and  Engraved  with  the 
utmost  accuracy,  and  the  Quantity  of  Material  requisite  for  each 
Pattern  stated. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  price  7*.  Gd. 
Contents: — 


TATTING  PATTERNS. 
EMBROIDERY  PATTERNS. 
CROCHET  PATTERNS. 
KNITTING  &  NETTING  PATTERNS. 
MONOGRAM  &  INITIAL  PATTERNS. 
BERLIN  WOOL  INSTRUCTIONS. 
EMBROIDERY  INSTRUCTIONS. 


CROCHET  INSTRUCTIONS. 

KNITTING  AND  NETTING  INSTRUC- 
TIONS. 

LACE  STITCHES. 

POINT  LACE  AND  GUIPURE  PAT- 
TERNS. 

CREWEL  WORK. 


***  Just  as  THE  BOOK  OF  HOUSEHOLD  MANAGEMENT  takes  due  pre- 
cedence of  every  other  Cookery  Book,  so  this  extraordinary  collection  of 
Needlework  Designs  has  become  the  took,  par  excellence,  for  Ladies  to 
consult,  both  for  Instruction  in  Stitches  and  all  kinds  of  Work,  and 
Patterns  of  elegant  style  and  irreproachable  good  taste. 


MADAME  GOUBAUD'S 

SHILLING     NEEDLEWORK     BOOKS. 

Imperial  i6mo,  ornamental  wrapper,  price  Is.  each. 

1  Tatting  Patterns.     With  66  Illustrations. 

2  Embroidery  Patterns.     With  85  Illustrations. 

3  Crochet  Patterns.     With  48  Illustrations. 

4  Knitting  and  Netting  Patterns.   With  64  Illustrations. 

5  Patterns  of  Monograms,  Initials,  &c.  With  151  Illusts. 

6  Guipure  Patterns.     With  71  Illustrations. 

7  Point  Lace  Book.    Wiih  78  Illustrations. 


MADAME   GOUBAUD'S 

NEEDLEWORK  INSTRUCTION  BOOKS 

Imperial  i6mo,  ornamental  wrapper,  price  6d.  each. 

1  Berlin  Wool  Instructions.     With  18  Illustrations. 

2  Embroidery  Instructions.     With  65  Illustrations. 

3  Crochet  Instructions.     Writh  24  Illustrations. 

HOME  NEEDLEWORK.     With  80  Diagrams.     Priced. 

ART    NEEDLEWORK.     Illustrated.     Price**. 

THE    FANCY    NEEDLEWORK    INSTRUCTION     BOOK. 

Price  Is.     Illustrated. 
SYLVIA'S  HANDBOOK  OF  PLAIN  AND  FANCY  NEEDLE- 

WORK.     Illustrated.    Price  2s.  6d. 


London:   WARD,  LOCK  &   CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.G. 
New  York:   Bond  Street 
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NEEDLEWORK  BOOKS. 


Price 


10/6 


51- 


SYLVIA'S 

NEW   NEEDLEWORK  BOOKS. 

Crown  8vo,  fancy  boards,  profusely  Illustrated,  price  1*.  each. 

1  The  Child's  Illustrated  Fancy  Work  and  Doll  Book. 

Containing  Suggestions  and  Instructions  upon  the  Making  of  Dolls' 
mustrUrted  CSSeS'  a"d  Miscellaneous  Articles,  suitable  for  Presents. 

2  Sylvia's  Lady's  Illustrated  Lace  Book.    A  Collection 

of  New  Designs  in  Point  Lace,  Renaissance  Work,  Guipure,  and 
Punto  Tirato.  Illustrated. 

3  Sylvia's  Book  of  Ornamental  Needlework.    Contain- 

ing Illustrations  of  various  New  Designs,  with  full  Instructions  for 
working. 

4  Sylvia's  Illustrated  Macrame  Lace  Book.    Contain- 

ing  Illustrations  of  many  New  and  Original  Designs,  with  complete 
Instructions  for  working,  choice  of  Materials,  and  suggestions  for 
their  adaptation. 

ART  NEEDLEWORK.  A  Complete  Manual  of  Embroidery 
in  Silks  and  Crewels.  With  full  Instructions  as  to  Stitches,  Materials, 
and  Implements.  Demy  4to,  cloth  gilt,  lOs.  6d.  With  many  Designs 
m  the  Text,  and  Four  valuable  Folding  Supplements.  A  most  useful 
ana  handsome  Presentation  Volume  for  Ladies. 

THE  LADY'S  BAZAAR  AND  FANCY  FAIR  BOOK.  Con- 
taining Suggestions  upon  the  Getting-up  of  Bazaars,  and  Instructions 
for  making  Articles  of  Embroidery,  Crochet,  Knitting,  Netting,  Tatting, 
&c.  With  364  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  price  5s. 

THE  LADY'S  HANDBOOK  OF  FANCY  NEEDLEWORK. 
Containing  several  hundred  New  Designs  in  Ornamental  Needlework, 
Lace  of  various  kinds,  &c.  With  full  Instructions  as  to  working.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  price  Bs. 


THE   LADY'S 

BAZAAR  AND  FANCY-PAIR  BOOKS. 

Crown  8vo,  fancy  wrapper,  price  Is.  each. 

1  Sylvia's  Book  of  Bazaars  and  Fancy-Fairs.    How  to 

Organise  a  Bazaar  or  Fancy-Fain  and  arrange  for  Contributions  of 
Work,  Fitting  up  the  Stalls,  suitable  Dress,  Organisation  of  Lotteries 
and  Raffles.  With  75  Illustrations. 

2  Sylvia's  Book  of  New  Designs  in  Knitting,  Netting, 

and  Crochet.  Arranged  with  special  reference  to  Articles  Saleable 
at  Bazaars  and  Fancy  Fairs.  With  107  Illustrations. 

3  Sylvia's    Illustrated    Embroidery    Book.      Arranged 

with  special  reference  to  Bazaars  and  Fancy  Fairs.  Coloured  Em- 
broidery, White  Embroidery.  With  139  Illustrations. 

4  Sylvia's  Illustrated   Book  of  Artistic  Knicknacks, 

Articles  suitable  for  Sale  at  Bazaars  and  Fancy  Fairs.  Every  variety 
of  Decoration  for  the  House  and  the  Person,  with  minute  Instructions 
for  Making.  With  36  Illustrations. 


London:   WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.G. 
New  York:   Bond  Street. 


REFERENCE  BOOKS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 


Price 


3y  6 

2/6 

1/6. 
l/- 

V- 

l/- 

V- 

l/- 
V- 


Gd. 
6d. 
Gd. 
Gd. 


BEETON'S 

NATIONAL  REFERENCE  BOOKS. 

Strongly  bound  in  cloth,  price  One  Shilling  each. 
(Those  marked  thus  *  can  be  had  cloth  gilt,  price  Is.  Gd.) 

*i  Beeton's    British    Gazetteer:    A  Topographical  and 

Historical  Guide  to  the  United  Kingdom.     (Also  on  thicker  paper, 
half-roan,  2s.  Gd.) 

2  Beeton's  British  Biography:  From  the  Earliest  Times 

to  the  Accession  of  George  III. 

3  Beeton's  Modern  Men  and  Women  :  A  British  Bio- 

graphy, from  the  Accession  of  George  III. 
*4  Beeton's    Bible    Dictionary  :     A   Cyclopaedia    of    the 

Geography,  Biography,  Narratives,  and  Truths  of  Scripture. 

*5  Beeton's    Classical    Dictionary:    A    Cyclopsedia    of 

Greek  and  Roman  Biography,  Geography,  Mythology   &c. 

*6   Beeton's   Medical    Dictionary:  A  Guide  to  the  Sym- 
ptoms and  Treatment  of  all  Ailments,  Illnesses,  and  Diseases. 

7  Beeton's  Date  Book:   A  British  Chronology. 

8  Beeton's  Dictionary  of  Commerce.    Containing  Ex- 

planations of  the  Terms  used  in,  and  modes  of  transacting  Business. 

9  Beeton's    Modern    European  Celebrities  :    A  Bio- 

graphy of  Continental  Men  and  Women  of  Note. 

Tegg's  Readiest  Wages  Reckoner     Fcap.  folio,  cloth,  ss. 

Profit  and   Discount  Tables.     For  the  use  of  Traders  in 

their  Purchases,  Sales,  and  taking  Stock.     Demy  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  Gd. 

Beeton's  Counting  House  Book:   A  Dictionary  of  Com- 
merce and  Ready  Reckoner  combined.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  price  2s.  Gd. 

Showell's  Tradesmen's  Calculator.  New  Edition,  is.  Gd. 
Beeton's   Guide    Book    to  the    Stock  Exchange   and 

Money  Market.     Entirely  New  Edition,  post  8vo,  linen  boards,  Is. 

Beeton's   Investing    Money  with  Safety   and    Profit. 

New  and  Revised  Edition.     Post  8vo,  linen  covers,  Is, 

Beeton's  Ready  Reckoner.    With  New  Tables,  and  much 

Information  never  before  collected.     Post  8vo,  strong  cloth,  Is. 

Beeton's  Complete   Letter    Writer,  for  Ladies    and 

Gentlemen.     Post  8vo,  strong  cloth,  price  Is. 

Webster's  Shilling  Book-keeping.     Comprising  a  Course 

of  Practice  in  Single  and  Double  Entry.     Post  8vo,  cloth,  Is. 

The  Bible  Student's  Handbook.     An  Introduction  to  the 

Holy  Bible.   Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Is. 

Webster's  Sixpenny  Ready  Reckoner.    256pp.  cl.,  Gd. 
Beeton's  Complete  Letter  Writer  for  Ladies.    Gd. 
Beeton's  Complete  Letter  Writer  for  Gentlemen.    Gd. 
The   New  Letter  Writer  for  Lovers.     Gd. 
Tegg's  Readiest  Reckoner  Ever  Invented.    32010,  Gd.; 

1 8  mo,  Is. 


London:   WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.G. 

New  York:    Bond  Street. 


EDUCATIONAL  AND  USEFUL  BOOKS. 


Price 

42 /-     The    lron   Shipbuilders',   Engineers',   and    Iron   Mer- 

'  chants'  Guide  and  Assistant.     Containing  the  calculated  Weights  of 

150,000  different  sizes  of  Iron  Plates.     New  Edition,  half  bound,  42s. 

The  Pictorial  Atlas  of  Nature.    Containing  500  Original 

Engravings  of  Men,  Animals,  and  Plants  of  all  Quarters  of  the  Globe. 

Descriptive  Notes  by  H.  W.  DULCKEN,  Ph.D.     Folio,  5s. 

"  A  book  to  delight  the  student."— THE  SCHOOL  BOARD  CHRONICLE. 

The  Seaman's  Manual.    By  R.  H.  DANA,  Jun.     Revised 

and  Corrected  by  JOHN  J.  MAYO,  Esq.,  Registrar-General  of  Shipping 
and  Seamen.    With  Plates.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  5s. 


51- 

2/6 
2/6 


1/6 
1/6 

V- 

V- 

l/- 

l/- 

V- 
V- 
V- 


V- 

Qd. 
Qd. 


Peter  Parley's  Universal  History,  on  the  Basis  of  Geo- 
graphy.   Illustrated.    Square  i6mo,  cloth  gilt,  price  5s. 
The   Kindergarten  System;  or,   Toy  Teaching  and  Play 

Learning.    Crown  8vo,  boards,  2s.  ;  cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d. 

Lindley  Murray's  Introduction  to  the  English  Reader 

i2mo,  cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d. 

Lindley  Murray's  English  Exercises.     i2mo,  cloth,  2s. 
Watts'  Short  Scripture  History.  Roy.  i8mo,  2s.;  32mo,  is. 
The  Child's  Guide  to  Knowledge.   Adapted  to  the  Present 

Time  by  H.  R.  HAMILTON,  Univ.  London.    Cloth  gilt,  price  2s. 

Ahn's  First  French  Book.    New  Edition.     By  S.  BARLET, 

Head  Master,  Mercers'  School,  London.     i2mo,  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Ahn's  First  German  Course.    New  Edition.    By  JACOB 

GABER,  University  of  Heidelberg.     12010,  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Beeton's  Pictorial  Spelling  Book.     196  pp.,  430  Illus- 

tions,  Is. 
Ward  and  Lock's  Indestructible  ABC.    With  numerous 

Engravings,     Mounted  on  cloth,  post  8vo,  boards,  Is.;  cloth  gilt,  2s. 

Ward  and   Lock's  Guide  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

With  Biographies  of  all  the  Members.     Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  price  Is. 

Speeches  and  Toasts:  How  to  Make  and  Propose  Them. 

A  Handbook  of  Social  Speechmaking  for  all  occasions.  Crown  8vo, 
boards,  Is. 

Grammar  Made  Easy.    The  Child's  Home  Lesson  Book. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Is. 

The  Child's  First  Book  of  Natural  History.  Illustrated. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Is. 

Beeton's   Domestic    Recipe    Book.      Comprising  several 

Hundreds  of  Recipes  and  Instruction  in  Household  Management, 
Dress  and  Fabrics,  Simple  Ailments,  Accidents,  and  Common  Things. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Is. 

Beeton's  Family  Washing  Book.     Check  Perforated  Lists 

for  52  Weeks.     In  wrapper,  Is.  ;  Edition  for  26  Weeks,  Gd. 

Webster's  Spelling  Book.    25O  Illustrations,  cloth,  6d. 

Ward  and  Lock's  Picture  ABC.    Cloth,  ed. 

The  Ladies'  School  Register;  or,  Half- Yearly  Report  of 

Conduct.    Post  8vo,  sewed,  6d. 


London:  WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.G. 
New  York:  Bond  Street. 


POPULAR   SHILLING    MANUALS. 


Price  ! 


V- 


WARD  AND  LOCK'S 

LONG    LIFE    SERIES. 

Accurately  Written  and  Carefully  Edited  by  Distinguished 

Members  of  the  Medical  Profession. 
Price  Is.  per  Volume,  neatly  bound  in  cloth. 

1  Long  Life,  and  How  to  Reach  It. 

2  The  Throat  and  the  Voice. 

3  Eyesight,  and  How  to  Care  for  It. 

4  The  Mouth  and  the  Teeth. 

5  The  Skin  in  Health  and  Disease. 

6  Brain  Work  and  Overwork. 

7  Sick  Nursing:  A  Handbook  for  all  who  have  to  do  with 

Cases  of  Disease  and  Convalescence. 

8  The  Young  Wife's  Advice  Book:  A  Guide  for  Mothers 

on  Health  and  Self-Management. 

9  Sleep:  How  to  Obtain  It. 

10  Hearing,  and  How  to  Keep  It. 

11  Sea  Air  and  Sea  Bathing. 

12  Health  in  Schools  and  Workshops. 

THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  says :  "  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  of 
t7iem,  as  a  series,  that  the  shilling  invested  betimes  in  each 
of  them  may  be  the  means  of  saving  many  a  guinea." 

BEETON'S  LEGAL  HANDBOOKS. 

Crown  8vo,  in  strong  linen  boards,  price  Is.  each, 
i  Property. — 2  Women,  Children,  and  Registration. — 3  Divorce 
and  Matrimonial  Causes.— 4  -Wills,  Executors,  and  Trustees.— 
5  Transactions  In  Trade,  Securities,  and  Sureties. — 6  Partnership 
and  Joint-Stock  Companies. — .7  Landlord  and  Tenant,  Lodgers, 
Rates  and  Taxes.— 8  Masters,  Apprentices,  Servants,  and  Working 
Contracts. — 9  Auctions,  Valuations,  Agency,  Games  and  Wagers. — 
10  Compositions,  Liquidations,  and  Bankruptcy. — n  Conveyance, 
Travellers,  and  Innkeepers.— 12  Powers,  Agreements,  Deeds,  and 
Arbitrations. — 13  The  County  Courts. — 14  The  Householder's  Law 
Book.— 15  The  Licensing  Laws.— 16  The  Married  Women's  Property 
Act,  1882.— 17  The  Bankruptcy  Act,  1883. 

WARD  AND  LOCK'S 

EDUCATIONAL     SERIES. 

Fcap.  8vo,  neat  cloth,  price  Is.  each. 

1  Cobbett's  English  Grammar.     New  Annotated  Edition. 

2  How  to  Pass  Examinations;  or,  The  Candidate's  Guide 

to  the  Army,  Navy,  Civil  Service,  &c. 

3  Cobbett's  French  Grammar.    New  Annotated  Edition. 

4  The  Shilling  Self-Instructor;  or,  Every  Man  his  Own 

Schoolmaster.     Illustrated. 

5  Professions  and    Occupations:   A  Guide  for  Young 

Men. 

6  Common    Blunders    in    Speaking   and  Writing,  and 

How  to  Avoid  Them. 


London:   WARD,  LOCK   &   CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.G. 
New  York:   Bond  Street. 
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USEFUL   HANDBOOKS   FOR   LADIES. 


Price 


V- 


SYLVIA'S  HOME  HELP  SERIES 


Crown  8vo,  in  ornamental  wrappers,  price  Is.  each. 
(  Those  marked  *  can  also  be  had  in  cloth  gilt,  price  Is.  Gil.) 

*i  How  to  Dress  Well  on  a  Shilling  a  Day.    A  Guide 

to  Home  Dressmaking   and   Millinery.     With  a  large   Sheet   of 
Diagrams  for  Cutting  out  Dress  Bodices  in  Three  Sizes,  and 
Fifty  Diagrams  of  Children's  Clothing. 
*2  Art  Needlework:  A  Guide  to  Embroidery  in  Crewels, 

Silks,  Applique,  &c.,  with  Instructions  as  to  Stitches,  and  Explan- 
atory Diagrams.  With  a  large  and  valuable  Sheet  of  Designs  in 
Crewel  Work. 

*4  Babies,  and  How  to  take  Care  of  Them.  Con- 
taining full  and  practical  Information  on  every  subject  connected 
with  "  Baby."  With  a  large  Pattern  Sheet  of  Infants'  Clothing. 

*5  Dress,    Health,    and    Beauty.     Containing  Practical 

Suggestions  for  the  Improvement  of  Modern  Costume,  regarded 
from  an  Artistic  and  Sanitary  point  of  view.  Illustrated. 

*6  The   House  and   its   Furniture.     A  Common- Sense 

Guide  to  House  Building  and  House  Furnishing.  Containing 
plain  Directions  as  to  Choosing  a  Site,  Buying,  Building,  Heating, 
Lighting, Ventilating,  and  Completely  Furnishing.  With  170  IllustS. 

*7  Indian  Household   Management.    Containing  Hints 

on  Bungalows,  Packing,  Domestic  Servants,  &c.  Invaluable  for 
all  visiting  India. 

8  How  to  Manage  House  and  Servants,  and  Make  the 

Most  of  your  Means. 

9  The  Management  of  Children,  in  Health,  Sickness 

and  Disease. 

*io  Artistic  Homes;  or,   How  to  Furnish  with  Taste.     A 

Handbook  for  all  Housewives.     Profusely  Illustrated. 

11  How  to  Make  Home  Happy.    A  Book  of  Household 

Hints  and  Information,with  500  Odds  and  Ends  worth  Remembering. 

12  Hints  and  Helps  for  Every-day  Emergencies.    In- 

cluding Social,  Rural,  and  Domestic  Economy,  Household  Medi- 
cine, Casualties,  Pecuniary  Embarrassments,  Legal  Difficulties,  &c. 

13  The  Economical   Housewife;  or,  How  to  Make  the 

Most  of  Everything.    With  about  50  Illustrations. 

14  Sylvia's    Book   of  the   Toilet.    A  Lady's  Guide  to 

Dress  and  Beauty.     With  30  Illustrations. 

I?  Home  Needlework.    A  Trustworthy  Guide  to  the  Art 
of  Plain  Sewing.    With  about  80  Diagrams. 

16  Children,  and  What  to  Do  with  Them.    A  Guide 

for  Mothers  respecting  the  Management  of  their  Boys  and  Girls. 

17  Our  Leisure  Hours.     A  Book  of  Recreation  for  the  Use 

of  Old  and  Young.    Illustrated. 

18  The   Fancy   Needlework   Instruction   Book.     Pro- 

fusely Illustrated. 


London:   WARD,   LOCK   &   CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.G. 
New  York;   Bond  Street. 


ETIQUETTE    BOOKS. 


Price 


3/6 


2/6 


2/6 


V- 


V- 

V- 


6<Z. 


THE 

STANDARD  ETIQUETTE  BOOKS, 

THE  MANNERS  OF  POLITE  SOCIETY;  or,  Etiquette  for 
Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Families.  A  Complete  Guide  to  Visiting,  Enter- 
taining, and  Travelling,  Conversation,  the  Toilette,  Courtship,  &c.  ; 
with  Hints  on  Marriage,  Music,  Domestic  Affairs,  &c.  Crown  8vo, 
elegantly  bound,  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d.  ;  cloth  plain,  2s. 

THE    MANNERS    OF    THE   ARISTOCRACY.     By  One  of 

Themselves.  A  complete  and  modern  Guide  to  the  Etiquette  of  Dinners, 
Weddings,  At  Homes,  Hostess  and  Guest,  Visiting,  Precedence,  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  Gd. 

ALL    ABOUT    ETIQUETTE;    or,  The  Manners  of  Polite 

Society  :  for  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Families ;  Courtship,  Correspon- 
dence, Carving,  Dining,  Dress,  Ball  Room,  Marriage,  Parties,  Riding, 
Travelling,  Visiting,  &c.,  &c.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d. 

THE  COMPLETE  ETIQUETTE  FOR  LADIES.     A  Guide 

to  Visiting,  Entertaining,  and  Travelling ;  with  valuable  Hints  on  general 
Conduct.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  Is. 

THE  COMPLETE  ETIQUETTE  FOR  GENTLEMEN.     A 

Guide  to  the  Table,  the  Toilette,  and  the  Ball  Room  ;  with  valuable 
Hints  on  general  Conduct.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  Is. 

THE    COMPLETE     ETIQUETTE    FOR    FAMILIES.      A 

Guide  to  Conversation,  Parties,  Travel,  and  the  Toilette ;    with  Hints 
on  Domestic  Affairs.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  Is. 
THE  ETIQUETTE  OF  MODERN   SOCIETY.     A  Guide  to 

Good  Manners  in  every  possible  situation.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  Is. 

DON'T  :  A  Manual  of  Mistakes  and  Improprieties  more  or  less 
prevalent  in  Conduct  and  Speech.  Fcap.  8vo,  linen  covers,  Gd. 

STOP  !  A  Handy  Monitor  and  Pocket  Conscience.  A  Com- 
panion Volume  to  "  Don't."  Fcap.  8vo,  linen  covers,  Gd. 

Uniform  with  "DON'T"  and  "  STOP," price  Gd.  each. 

COMMON   BLUNDERS  IN   SPEAKING.     Linen  covers. 

COMMON   BLUNDERS  IN  WRITING.     Linen  covers. 


THE  "HOW"  HANDBOOKS. 

Elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges,  with  beautifully  Coloured  Frontispiece, 
price  Gd.  each  ;  or  in  wrapper,  3d. 

1  The  Ball  Room  Guide;  or,  How  to  Dance. 

2  How  to  Woo  ;  or,  The  Etiquette  of  Courtship  and  Marriage. 

3  How  to  Dress ;  or,  The  Etiquette  of  the  Toilet. 

4  How  to  Dine  ;  or,  Etiquette  of  the  Dinner  Table. 

5  How  to  Manage ;  or,  Etiquette  of  the  Household. 

6  How  to  Entertain  ;  or,  Etiquette  for  Visitors. 

7  How  to  Behave ;  or,  The  Etiquette  of  Society. 

8  How  to  Travel ;  or,  Etiquette  for  Ship,  Rail,  Coach,  or 

Saddle. 

%*  These  elegant  and  attractive  little  Manuals  will  be  found  useful 
Text-Books  for  the  subjects  to  which  they  refer  ;  they  are  full  of  sugges' 
tive  hints,  and  are  undoubtedly  superior  to  any  hitherto  published. 


London:   WARD,  LOCK   &   CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.G. 
New  York:   Bond  Street. 
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EDUCATIONAL    AND    USEFUL   HANDBOOKS. 


Price 


V- 


DRAWING    &    MECHANICAL    BOOKS. 

-For  Schools,  Students  and  Architects.    By  R.  SCOTT  BURN. 
Demy  8vo,  neat  cloth,  price  2s.  each. 

1  The  Illustrated  Drawing  Book.  With  300  Illustrations. 

2  The    Illustrated    Architectural,     Engineering,    and 

Mechanical  Drawing  Book.    With  upwards  of  300  Illustrations. 

3  The  Steam  Engine.    With  310  Illustrations. 

4  Mechanics  and  Mechanism.  With  250  Illustrations. 

5  Ornamental    Drawing    and    Architectural    Design. 

With  300  Illustrations. 


'  EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  MECHANIC '  SERIES,  u.  each. 

1  Elementary  Carpentry  and  Joinery.     257Illusts. 

2  Ornamental   and   Constructional   Carpentry  and 

Joinery.    271  Illustrations. 

3  General  Building  Art  and  Practice.    224  Illusts. 

WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.'S 

SCIENCE    PRIMERS 

Messrs.  WARD,  LOCK  &  Co.,  believing  that  there  is  roam  for  the 
production  of  a  carefully  planned  SERIES  OF  ELEMENTARY  HANDBOOKS 
by  Eminent  Writers,  placing  the  best  attainable  Scientific  knowledge  in 
an  attractive  style  before  readers  of  all  classes,  have  undertaken  the 
publication  of  such  a  Series,  under  the  general  Editorship  of  Mr.  G.  T. 
BETTANY,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  F.L.S.  The  books  are  Illustrated,  consist  of  ^zZ 
pages,  and  are  sold  at  the  low  price  of  SIXPENCE  EACH. 

1  Introductory.    By  Dr.  W.  B.  CARPENTER,  C.B.,  F.R.S. 

2  Chemistry.    By  Professor  W.  DOLING,  F.R.S. 

3  Physical  Geography.  By  Prof. P. MARTIN  DuNCAN,F.R.S. 

4  Physiology.  By  Dr.  W.  B.  CARPENTER,  C.B.,  F.R.S. ,  &c. 

5  Botany.    By  G.  T.  BETTANY,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  F.L.S. 

TEGG'S   SPELLING    BOOKS. 

Carefully  Re-edited  and  Modernised.     121110,  9d.  each. 
Carpenter's  Spelling  Assistant. 
Fenning's  Universal  Spelling. 
Guy's  New  British  Spelling. 


Markham's  Spelling  &  Reading. 
;  Assistant, 
on  Spelling. 


Mavor's  Spelling  Assistant. 
Vyse's  New  Londc 


BLAIR'S  &  WILSON'S  CATECHISMS. 

Improved  Editions,  price  9d.  each. 
BY     REV.     DAVID     BLAIR. 

i  First,  or  Mother's  Catechism.— 2  Second,  or  Mother's  Cate- 
chism.—3  Third,  or  Mother's  Catechism. 

BY  REV.  T.  WILSON. 

i  Child's  First  Catechism.— 2  Common  Things,  I.— 3  Common 
Things  II.— 4  Common  Things,  III.— 5  Geography.— 6  Natural  Philo- 
sophy, I.— 7  Natural  Philosophy,  II.— 10  Gospel  History.— IT  English 
History.— 12  English  Grammar.— 13  Modern  History.— 14  Botany,  I.— 
1=5  Botany  II.— 16  Music.— 17  Astronomy.— 18  Agricultural  Chemis- 
try_19  Biography,  I.— 20  Biography,  II— 21  Sacred  Geography. 


London:   WARD,   LOCK   &   CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.G. 
New  York:   Bond  Street. 


GAMES   AND   AMUSEMENTS. 


Price 


61- 
51- 


2/6 
2/6 

2/6 
2/6 

V- 

V- 
2/6 


I/- 


THE  BILLIARD  BOOK.     By  Captain  CRAWLEY,  Author  of 

the  Articles  on  "  Billiards  and  Bagatelle"  in  "Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica,"  &c.,  and  WILLIAM  COOK,  Five  Years  Champion.  With  64  Steel 
Engravings  and  many  Woodcuts.  Royal  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  15s. 

MANLY    GAMES    FOR    BOYS.      By    Captain    CRAWLEY. 

Illustrated  by  JOHN  PROCTOR.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt ,  price  6s. 
THE   HANDY    BOOK    OF   GAMES    FOR   GENTLEMEN. 
By  Captain  CRAWLEY.    Comprising  Billiards,  Bagatelle,  Whist,  Loo, 
Cribbage,  Chess,  Draughts,  Backgammon,  Ecarte',  Piquet,  All  Fours, 
&c.     With  many  Illustrations  and  Diagrams.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  5s. 

BEETON'S  HOUSEHOLD  AMUSEMENTS  and  ENJOY- 
MENTS. Acting  Charades,  Burlesques,  Conundrums,  Enigmas,  Re- 
buses, and  Puzzles.  With  Engravings.  Cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

THE  BOY'S  HANDY  BOOK  OF  GAMES,  SPORTS  AND 

PASTIMES.  With  Hundreds  of  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
gilt,  bevelled  boards,  gilt  edges,  5s.  f  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  3*.  Gd.; 
cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d.  ;  on  thinner  paper,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  2s. ;  cloth 
gilt,  Is.  6d.  ;  wrapper,  Is. 

THE  BOY'S  BOOK  OF  OUTDOOR  GAMES.  Edited  by 
Captain  CRAWLEY.  With  Illustrations.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  5s. 

BILLIARDS:  Its  Theory  and  Practice.  By  Captain  CRAWLEY. 
With  upwards  of  40  Diagrams.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d. 

THE  CARD  PLAYER'S  MANUAL.    By  Captain  CRAWLEY. 

Crown  8vo,  boards,  2s.  ;  cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d. 

HINTS  ON   HORSEMANSHIP.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  2s.  Gd. 
THE    DICTIONARY  OF    GAMES   AND  AMUSEMENTS. 

Illustrated.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  2s.  Gd. 

THE    MODERN    METHOD  of  TRAINING.     By  CHARLES 

WESTHA.LL,  Pedestrian  Champion.    Pott  Svo,  cloth,  Is. 
THE   ART   OF   SWIMMING.     By  Captain  WEBB,  the  Hero 
of  the  Channel  and  of  Niagara.     Illustrated.     Crown  Svo,  picture 
wrapper,  Is.  ;  cloth  gilt,  with  Portrait,  2s.  Gd. 


CAPTAIN  CRAWLEY'S  SHILLING  HANDBOOKS. 

Each  Volume  fully  Illustrated,  and  Edited  by  Captain  CRAWLEY. 
Fcap.  Svo,  wrapper,  Is.  each ;  cloth  gilt,  Is.  Gd. 


OUTDOOR   GAMES. 

1  Cricket,  Base-ball  &  Rounders. 

2  Foot-bal I, Golf,Cu rl ing,  Hockey. 

3  Swimming, Skating,  Rinking. 

4  Rowing,  Sailing,  Boating,  &c. 

5  Bicycle  Riding. 

6  Lawn   Tennis,   Croquet,   Bad- 

minton, &c. 


7  Gymnastics,  Athletics,  Train- 
ing, Boxing,  Wrestling,  &c. 

INDOOR  GAMES. 

1  Billiards  and  Bagatelle 

2  Whist,  Loo,  and  Cribbage. 

3  Chess  and  Draughts. 

4  Backgammon.  [Games. 

5  Bezique,    and    the    New    Card 


NEW  SIXPENNY  SERIES  OF  OUTDOOR  BOOKS. 

Pott  Svo,  neat  cloth,  Gd.  each.  Edited  by  Capt.  CRAWLEY,  and  Illustrated. 

1  Cricket,  as  it  should  be  Played,      i    5  Lawn  Tennis,  Badminton,  &c. 

2  Swimming,  Skating,  Rinking.      j    6  Football,  Golf,  Curling,  &c. 

3  Rowing,  Sculling,  &  Canoeing.    I    7  Athletics  and  Gymnastics. 

4  The  Bicycle,  and  How  to  Ride  it.    i    8  Handbook  of  Fencing. 


,ondon:   WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.G. 

New  York:    Bond  Street. 


BOOKS   FOR  THE   COUNTRY. 


Price 


7/6 


3/6 
3/6 


WARD  AND  LOCK'S 

COUNTRY    LIFE    BOOKS. 

Crown  8vo,  ornamental  wrapper,  Is.  each. 

These  valuable  contribittions  to  the  Agricultural  Literature  of  the 
country  have  been  written  with  the  utmost  care  by  a  Literary  Gentleman 
practically  acquainted  with  the  subject.  Each  work  is  thoroughly  Illus- 
trated, and  the  Publishers  anticipate  for  them  a  very  extensive  circulation. 

1  The  Cow  :  A  Complete  Guide  to  Dairy  Management. 

2  How    to    Manage     Poultry:    Fowls,    Ducks,   Geese, 

Turkeys,  &c. 

3  How  to  Choose  and  Manage  a  Farm  Profitably. 

4  Sheep,   Pigs,  Goats,  Asses,  and  Mules. 

5  How  to  Manage  Corn  and  Root  Crops. 

6  The  Horse,  and  How  to  Manage  Him. 

7  Kitchen  and  Flower  Gardening,  for  Pleasure  and  Profit. 

8  Bees,  Birds,  and  Rabbits. 

9  Country  Sports  by  Flood  and  Field. 

10  Trees,  and  How-to  Grow  Them. 

11  Dogs  and  Cats:  How  to  Rear  and  How  to  Treat  Them. 

12  Poultry  and  Pigeons:  How  to  Rear  and  Manage. 

13  British  Song  and  Talking  Birds. 

14  British  Song   Birds:  How  to  Rear  and  Manage. 

15  The  Parrot   Book  :  Plow  to  Rear  and  Manage  Parrots. 

16  Birds'  Nests  and   Eggs  and  Bird -Stuffing. 

17  Rabbits  and    Squirrels:   How  to    Rear  and  Manage 

Them. 

20  Marine  Botany  and  Sea-side  Objects. 

21  British  Ferns  and  Mosses  :  Their  Haunts,  Forms,  and 

Uses. 

22  Wild   Flowers  :  Where  to  Gather  and  How  to  Preserve. 


WARD  AND  LOCK'S  BOOK  OF  FARM  MANAGEMENT 
AND  COUNTRY  LIFE.  A  Complete  Cyclopedia  of  Rural  Occu- 
pations and  Amusements.  The  Management  of  the  Farm— The 
Crops  of  the  Farm— Cows  and  the  Management  of  the  Dairy— 
The  Horse— The  Dog— The  Fruit  and  Flower  Garden— Trees 
and  Tree  Planting — Field  Sports  and  Rural  Recreations. 
With  Coloured  Plates  and  many  other  Illustrations.  Large  crown 
8vo,  cloth  gilt,  7*.  6d. ;  half-calf,  1OS.  6d. 
"  It  is  an  exhaustive  and  yet  a  popular  work ;  it  is  practical,  yet  not 

dull ;  scientific,  yet  readable.  .  .  .  A  book  tJiat  ought  to  be  in  the 

hands  of  every  agriculturist." — NORWICH  ARGUS. 

BEETON'S  BOOK  OF  BIRDS:  How  to  Rear  and  Manage 
them  in  Sickness  and  in  Health.  With  Coloured  Plates  and  100  En- 
gravings, principally  by  HARRISON  WEIR.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt 
edges,  price  3s.  Od.;  cloth  gilt.  2s.  6d. 

BEETON'S     BOOK     OF    POULTRY     AND    DOMESTIC 

ANIMALS:  How  to  Rear  and  Manage  in  Sickness  and  in  Health. 
With  Coloured  Plateg  and  100  Engravings,  principally  by  HARRISON 
WEIR.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  price  3s.  Gd.;  cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d. 


London:  WARD,   LOCK   &   CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.G. 
New  York:  Bond  Street. 
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POPULAR    GUIDE    BOOKS. 


Price 


3/6 
3/6 

3/6 

2/6 


V- 


6<Z. 


THE  CHEAPEST  AND  MOST  TRUSTWORTHY  GUIDES  PUBLISHED. 
WARD  AND  LOCK'S 

TOURISTS'   PICTORIAL    GUIDE    BOOKS. 

Price  Is.  each  ;  or  cloth  gilt,  Is.  Gd.  each. 

WARD  AND  LOCK'S  PICTORIAL  GUIDE  BOOKS  will  be  found  to  contain 
accurate  information  respecting  the  Raihvays  and  other  routes.  New 
Buildings,  Clubs,  Hotels,  Boarding  Houses,  and  everything  affecting  the 
convenience  and  comfort  of  Travellers;  numerous  Coloured  and  other 
Illustrations — representing  the  chief  Pitblic  Buildings  and  the  Scenery 
most  attractive  to  the  Tourist;  with  Maps  and  Plans  drawn  front  the 
Ordnance  Survey. 

1  London.    Map,  and  35,000  Cab 

2  Environs  of  London.      [Fares. 

3  Edinburgh  and  Environs. 

4  Dublin  and  Neighbourhood. 

7  Glasgow  and  the  Clyde. 

8  Liverpool  and  Environs. 

9  Leeds  and  Vicinity. 

11  Brighton  and  Suburbs. 
nAWorthing  and  Neighbourhood. 

12  The  Channel  Islands. 

13  The  Isle  of  Wight. 

14  The  Isle  of  Man. 

15  The  English  Lake  District. 

16  The  Trosachs,  Loch  Lomond, 

Loch  Katrine,  &c. 

17  Ayr,     Arran,     Dumfries,   and 

Land  of  Burns.          [of  Scott. 

18  Abbotsford,  Mel  rose,  and  Land 

19  Oban  and  the  Western  Isles. 

20  Inverness  and  Neighbourhood. 

21  Skye,  Orkney,  and  Shetland. 

22  Perth,  Dundee,  &c. 

23  Aberdeen,  Deeside,  Balmoral. 

24  Cork,  Glengariff,  Bantry. 

The  Highlands  of  Scotland.    With  numerous  Maps,  Plans, 

and  Coloured  and  other  Illustrations.     Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  3*.  Gd. 

The  Lowlands  of  Scotland.     With  numerous  Maps,  Plans, 

and  Coloured  and  other  Illustrations.     Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  3s.  Gd. 

Pictorial  Handbook  to  Warwickshire:    Its  Antiquities, 

Associations,  Towns  and  Villages,  &c.    Map,  Coloured  and  other  Illus- 
trations.    Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  price  3*.  Gd. 

In  and  around  London.  Including  Hampton  Court  and 
Windsor  Castle.  With  numerous  Maps,  Plans,  Coloured  and  other 
Illustrations.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  Gd. 

The   Holiday  Companion  and  Traveller's  Guide.     Crown 

8vo,  wrapper  boards,  price  Is. 

Holiday  Trips  round  London.     With  Map,  Sketch  Routes, 

and  Illustrations.     Fcap.  8vo,  boards,  price  Is. 

Ward  and  Lock's  Pocket  Map  of  London.    With  35,000 

Cab  Fares.     Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  price  Is. 

WARD  AND  LOCK'S 

READY  GUIDES  AND  HANDBOOKS  FOR  TOURISTS. 

With  County  Map,  price  Gd.  each. 

1  Ready  Guide  to  Kent.  I    3  Ready  Guide  to  Sussex. 

2  Ready  Guide  to  Derbyshire.        |    4  Ready  Guide  to  Surrey. 


25  Killarney,  and  S.W.  Ireland. 

28  County  Wicklow. 

29  South  port  and  Vicinity 

30  North  Wales  [shire. 

31  Scarborough  and  Eastern  York- 

32  Whitby  and  Neighbourhood. 

33  Redcar  and  Neighbourhood. 

34  Saltburn-by-the-Sea,  &c. 

35  Bridlington  Quay,  Filey,  &c. 

36  Buxton  and  Peak  District. 

37  Matlock  and  Dovedale. 

38  Furness  Abbey. 
38AMorecambe  Bay. 

40  Leamington,  Warwick,  &c. 

41  Kenilworth  &  Neighbourhood. 

42  Stratford-on-Avon. 

43  Birmingham  and  Suburbs. 

44  L'He  de  Jersey  (in  French), 

wrapper,  Gd.;  cloth,  Is. 

45  York  and  its  Minster. 

46  H  arrogate,  &c. 

47  North  Devon. 

48  South  Devon. 


London:   WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.G. 
New  York:    Bond  Street. 
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WARD   AND    LOCK'S    PRACTICAL    COPY   BOOKS. 


Price 

2d. 

GEIKIE'S  PRIZE  COPY  BOOKS. 

Price  Twopence  each. 

2d. 


The  Educational  News  says:— "The  ingenuity  displayed  in  giving 
freshness  and  variety  to  the  different  sets  that  appear  is  wonderful  ;  as  re- 
gards ruling,  heading,  figuring,  and  lettering,  \ve  know  of  nothina 
superior." 

The  Schoolmaster  says :— "  The  models  are  beautiful  specimens  of 
caligraphy,  and  the  exercises  included  in  the  twenty-one  numbers  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired." 

•  Tkfsf  Co^y  Books  obtained  the  Prize  in  the  Great  National  Competition 
invited  by  the  Projectors  of  Geikie's  School  Series,  an  experienced  In- 
spector of  Schools  having  been  the  Adjudicator. 

i  Elements  of  Letters.  Medium  Text.— 2  Letters  and  Short 
Words.  Medium  Text  —3  Short  Words.  Medium  Text.— 4  Longer 
Words,  and  Figures.  Medium  Text.— 5  More  Difficult  Words.  Medium 
Text.— 6  Capitals  and  Words.  Medium  Text —7  Smaller  Text  with 
Capitals— 9  Small  Hand  with  Capitals.— 10  Small  Hand  with 
Capitals.— ii  Narrative  Poetry,  &c.  Small  Hand.— 12  Narrative 
Poetry,  &c.  Small  Hand.— 13  English  Grammar.  Small  Hand,  ad- 
vanced.—14  Large  Text  with  Capitals— 15  English  Composition, 
&c.  Small  Hand.— 16  Population  and  Productions  of  British  and 
Foreign  Cities,  &c.  Small  Hand,  advanced.— 17  Historical  Facts  and 
Dates,  &c.  Small  Hand.— 18  National  and  Literary  History,  &c. 
Small  Hand.— 19  English  Literary  History  Small  Hand.— 20  Business 
Forms,  Notes  of  Hand,  Bills  of  Parcels,  Invoices,  &c.— 21  Letters, 
Invoices,  &c. 

THE  "GOOD  HAND"  COPY  BOOKS. 

Price  Twopence  each. 

This  Series  will  be  found  eminently  calculated  for  the  formation  of  a 
good  handwriting.  The  Copy  Books  from  Nos.  i  to  12  have  beem  arranged 
systematically,  with  the  greatest  care,  on  a  graduated  plan,  by  which  the 
learner  is  carried  forward  through  the  various  stages  of  penmanship  until  a 
good  and  free  style  has  been  acquired,  commencing  with  the  simplest  ele- 
ments, and  advancing  st.ep  by  step  to  more  elaborate  and  difficult  copies. 
The  importance  of  a  good  handwriting,  especially  to  all  engaged  in  Com- 
mercial or  Secretarial  pursuits,  is  becoming  more  and  more  manifest  every 
day.  In  many  cases  the  handwriting  decides  the  choice  of  the  successful 
one  among  many  applicants  for  employment. 

The  following  are  the  points  to  which  the  Publishers  confidently  rely  for 
the  continued  and  increased  success  of  this  Series  of  Copy  Books  : — 

The  adaptation  of  the  system  to  the  needs  of  the  present  time. 

These  books  help  the  learner  over  preliminary  difficulties. 

They  are  especially  useful  for  Practice  and  Self-Tuition. 

There  is  nothing  in  them  to  unlearn. 

The  Completeness  and  Variety  of  the  Course. 

Certain  of  them  are  adapted  for  Special  Practice. 

i  The  Beginner's  Copy  Book.— 2  The  more  Difficult  Letters.— 
3  Short  Words  in  text  hand.— 4  Long  Letters  in  text  hand.— 5 
Separate  Words  in  text  hand. — 6  Words  in  half  text. — 7  Words 
similar  in  Sound.— 8  Sentences  in  large  double  small  hand.— 9 
Small  hand.— 10  Small  hand  Sentences.— n  Long  Words  in  large 
text. — 12  Practice  Book  of  the  various  hands. 

The  above  list  -will  show  that  arrangement,  selection,  and  proper 
sequen  ~e  of  lessons  have  formed  the  basis  on  which  the  Series  of  Copy  Books 
has  been  prepared.  _ 
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WARD  AND  LOCK'S 

PENNY  BOOKS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

THIS  POPULAR  SERIES  NOW  COMPRISES  UPWARDS  OF 
300       DIFFERENT       BOOKS 

AND   HAS    ATTAINED  A   SALE   OF 

4,000,000     COPIES. 

In  WARD  &  LOCK'S  PENNY  BOOKS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE  we  have  the  most 
interesting  literary  experiment  of  the  day.     The  object  of  these  books  is  to 
bring  useful,  elevating,  and  interesting  literature  to  every  mans  door,  and 
to  furnish  him  -with  a  Complete  Library  at  a  price  -which  it  is  no  ex- 
aggeration to  say  is  no  cost  at  all. 
For  those  wJio  -wish  to  do  a  little  good  by  contributing  to  the  elevation 
of  their  fellows,  no  better  plan  could  be  devised  than  the  Distribution  on 
an  extensive  scale  of  WARD  &  LOCK'S  PENNY  BOOKS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 
By  the  expenditure  of  a  few  shillings,  a  village—  indeed,  a  -whole  country 
parish  —  might  receive  an  intellectual  impulse,  or  an  impulse  in  the  direc- 
tion of  comfort  and  economy,  the  effects  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
calculate 

I.  WARD  &  LOCK'S  PENNY  EDI 

This  Series  includes  Treatises 
form  a  sound  education,  and  also  /; 
adapted  for  the  great  Working  Clasi 
i  Penny  English  Grammar. 
2  Penny  Art  of  Penmanship. 
3  Penny  History  of  England. 
4  Penny  Modern  Geography. 
5  Penny  Arithmetic. 
6  Penny  Self-Educator. 
7  Penny  Letter-Writer. 
8  Penny    Table  Book  of  Arith- 
metic. 
9  Penny  Book-keeping, 
o  Penny  Dictionary, 
i  Penny  Daily  Blunders. 
2  Penny  Popular  Proverbs.. 
3  Penny   All    About    Common 
Things. 
4  Penny  Natural  Philosophy. 
5  Penny  French  Grammar. 
6  Penny  Astronomy. 
7  Beeton's  Penny  Cookery  Book 
8  The  Penny  Housekeeper. 
19  Beeton's    Penny    Gardening 
Book. 
20  Penny  Doctor's  Book. 
21  Penny     County      Court 
Book. 
22  Penny  Ready  Reckoner. 

JCATIONAL  &  USEFUL  SERIES, 

?«    the  principal  subjects  that  go  to 
ro  use  fold,  and  Useful  Books,  specially 
es  of  this  country. 

23  Beeton's  Penny  Landlord  and 
Tenant. 
24  Penny  Poultry  Book. 
25  Penny  Recipe  Book. 
26  Nine  Hours'  Wages  Book. 
27  Penny  Book  for  Ccok  and 
Housemaid. 
28  Penny  Book  for  General 
Servant,  Laundry  Maid,  &c. 
i   29  Penny   Book  for    Lady's 
Maid,  Upper  &  Under  Nurse. 
30  —  Penny  Book  for  Butler, 
Housekeeper,  Footman,  Valet, 
and  Coachman. 
31  Penny  Synopsis  of  the  New 
Weights  and  Measures  Act. 
32  Beeton's  Penny  Stamps  and 
Taxes. 
33  Life  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
1   34  Beeton's  Popular  Song  Book. 
'   35  National  Song  Book.  [dren. 
36  Penny  Watts'  Songs  for  Chil- 
37  The    Married   Women's  Pro- 
perty Act,  1882. 
38  Penny  Geometry. 
39  Land  Tenure. 

IL—  WARD  &  LOCK'S  PEl 
61  Beeton's      Pictorial     ABC 
Book. 
62  Beeton's    Pictorial    Spelling 
Book. 
63  Beeton's  Pictorial  Primer  and 
Easy  Word  Book. 
64  Beeton's  Pictorial  Reader. 

IF!  CHILDREN'S  BOOKS, 
65  Beeton's  Pictorial  History  of 
England.                               [tory. 
66  Beeton's  Pictorial  Bible  His- 
67  The  Easy  ABC. 
68  Easy  Words. 
69  Easy  Spelling. 
70  Easy  Reading. 
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in,— KIRTON'S  PENNY  TEMPERANCE  BOOKS, 

These  Books  have  been  written  by  the  A  uthor  of  "  Buy    Ycur   Own 
Cherries?  in  his  usual  popular  style,  and  have  met  it-it  h  great  success. 


i  A  Glass  of  Ale:  Its  History  and 
Mystery. 

82  A  Glass  of  Stout:  Its  History 

and  Mystery. 

83  A  Glass  of  Spirits  :  Its  History 

and  Mystery. 


84  A  Glass  of  British  Wine:  Its 

History  and  Mystery. 

85  A  Glass  of  Foreign  Wine:  Its 

History  and  Mystery. 

86  What  Ought  to  be  Done,  and 

Who  Ought  to  Do  it. 


IV.— KIRTON'S  PENNY  RECITERS  AND  DIALOGUES, 
FIFTY-THREE  DIFFERENT  SORTS  (Nos.  101-129  and  42 1-444),  price  Id.  each. 

V,— WARD  &  LOCK'S  PENNY  SHAKSPEARE  for  the  PEOPLE, 
201  The  Tempest.— 202  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona.— 203  A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream.— 204  Twelfth  Night.— 205  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor. —  206  Measure  for  Measure. —  207  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing.- 208  As  you  Like  It.— 209  The  Merchant  of  Venice.— cio 
Love's  Labour's  Lost. — 211  Taming  the  Shrew. — 212  All's  Well  that 
Ends  Well.— 213  A  Winter's  Tale.— 214  Comedy  of  Errors.— 215  Mac- 
beth.—216  King  John.— 217  King  Richard  II.— 218  King  Henry  IV., 
Part  i. — 219  Ditto,  Part  2. — 220  King  Henry  V. — 221  King  Henry  VI., 
Part  i.— 222  Ditto,  Part  2.— 223  Ditto,  Part  3.— 224  King  Richard  III.— 
225  King  Henry  VIII. —  226Timon  of  Athens.— 227  Coriolanus. —  228 
Julius  Caesar.— 229  Antony  and  Cleopatra.— 230  Cymbel  inc.— 231  Titus 
Andronicus. — 232  Pericles. — 233  King  Lear. — 234  Romeo  and  Juliet. — 
235  Troilus  and  Cressida. — 236  Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmark. — 237 
Othello,  the  Moor  of  Venice.— 238  Venus  and  Adonis;  Lucrece.— 
239  Sonnets. — 240  Life  and  Glossary. 

VI,— WARD  &  LOCK'S  PENNY  BIOGRAPHICAL  SERIES. 

The  lives  of  great  men  are  here  given  in  a  very  attractive  style.  It  is 
hoped  that  not  only  the  men  themselves,  but  the  events  connected  -with  their 
lives  will,  by  the  aid  of  these  biographical  sketches,  be  better  understood. 

242  Gladstone.— 243  Beaconsfield. — 244  Nelson. — 245  Wellington 
— 246  Luther.  —  247  Chatham. —  248  Chaucer. —  249  Humboldt. — 250 
Carlyle.— 251  Caesar.— 252  Wesley.— 253  Peter  the  Great.— 254  Burns. 
— 255  A'Becket. —  256  Scott. —  257  Columbus.— 258  Shakspeare. —  259 
Bunyan. — 260  Dante. — 261  Goldsmith. — 262  Frederick  the  Great. — 
263  De  Montfort.  —  264  Moliere.— 265  Johnson.— 266  Burke.— 267 
Schiller. — 268  Raleigh. — 269  Napoleon. — 270  Stephenson. — 271  Spur- 
geon.— 272  Dickens.— 273  Garibaldi.— 274  Cromwell.— 275  Fox.— 276 
Washington.— 277  Wallace.— 278  Gustavus  Adolphus— 279  Calvin.— 
280  Alexander  the  Great.— 281  Confucius. — 282  Alfred  the  Great. — 
283  Knox.— 284  Bruce.— 285  Socrates.— 286  Bright.— 287  Homer.— 288 
Hugo. — 289  Pitt. — 290  Queen  Victoria. — 291  Joan  of  Arc. — 292  Queen 
Elizabeth.— .293  Charlotte  Bronte.-294  Gordon. 

VII. -WARD  &  LOCK'S  PENNY  HISTORICAL   SERIES, 

Narrative  Sketches,  setting  forth  ihose  important  events  in  History, 
by  which  the  various  periods  are  defined,  or  which  are  important  links 
connecting  one  period  with  another.  Each  book  is  fully  Illustrated. 

329  The  Knights  Templars. 

330  The  Story  of  Methodism. 

331  The  South  Sea  Bubble. 

332  What  Came  of  a  No-Popery 

Cry. 

333  From  Elba  to  Waterloo. 

334  Strongbowand  King  Dermot 

335  The  Elizabethan  Age. 


321  Free  Trade  and  Protection. 

322  From  Alma  to  Sebastopol. 

323  Plague  and  Fire  of  London. 

324  TheTemperance  Movement 

325  The  Vengeance  of  '89. 

326  Caesarism  in  Rome. 

327  Wilkes  and  Liberty. 

328  The  Great  Reform  Bill  of '32. 
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PENNY  HISTORICAL  SERIES 
336  The    Mutinies  at  Spithead 
and  the  Nore. 
337  Guy  Fawkes. 
338  The  Reign  of  Terror,  1792. 
339  Dost  Mahomet    and   Akbar 
Khan. 
34°  What  Came  of  the  Beggars' 
Revolt. 
341  Hand  in  Hand  for  England. 
342  Magellan's  Great  Voyage. 
343  Out  in  the  Forty-five. 
344  Federals  and  Confederates. 
345  Scotland's  Sorrow. 
346  India's  Agony 
347  British  Charters  of  Liberty. 
348  Gallant  King  Harry. 
349  The  Sicilian  Vespers. 
350  Hampden  and  Ship-Money. 
351  The  Black-hole  to  Plassey. 

>  —  continued. 

352  Through    Slaughter*    to    a 
Throne. 
353  Reformation  in  England. 
354  From  Torbay  to  St.  James's. 
355  A  Dark  Deed  of  Cruelty. 
356  The  Men  of  the  "Mayflower." 
357  The  Massacre  of  Scio. 
358  The  Fight  at  Fontenoy. 
359  The  9th  of  Thermidor. 
360  Arrest  of  the  Five  Members. 
361  The  Penrjy  Newspaper. 
362  Scotland's  Great  Victory. 
363  The  Penny  Post. 
364  "  Long  Live  the  Beggars." 
365  Bible  and  Sword. 
366  John    of    Leyden    and    the 
Anabaptists. 
367  Rizzio  and  Darnley. 
368  Wyatt's  Rebellion. 

VIIL—  KLRTON'S  "CHEI 

A  New  Series  for  Poplar  Read 
oj  the  Author  of  "  Buy  your  Own  Cl 
401  On     Falling    in     Love    and 
Courting. 
402  A   Home  of    my    Own  :   and 
How  to  Get  It. 
403  May  1  Fix  the  Wedding  Day? 
404  With  this  Ring  1  Thee  Wed. 
405  The  Best  of  Wives. 
406  For  Better,  for  Worse. 

IRFUL   HOME"  TRACTS. 

ing,  written  in  the  usual  cheery  style 
erries.  '  '     Fu  lly  Illustra  ted. 
407  For  Richer,  for  Poorer. 
408  Married  and  Settled. 
409  A  Bright  Fireside. 
410  The    Secret    of    a    Happy 
Home. 
411  Thrifty  Husbands  and  Care- 
ful Wives. 
412  Our  Precious  Darlings. 

IX,—  STEPPING;  ST 
453  Pleasures  of  Thrift. 
454  Thrift  for  Girls. 
455  Thrift  for  Women. 
456  Thrift  for  Boys. 
457  Thrift  for  Men. 
458  Thrift  &  Domestic  Service. 
459  Savings  Banks  with  refer- 
ence to  Thrift. 

ONES  TO  THRIFT, 
460  Friendly  Societies  &  Trades 
Unions. 
461  Building  Societies  with  re- 
ference to  Thrift. 
462  Co-operation  with  reference 
to  Thrift. 
463  The  National  Debt  and  Life 
Insurance. 

X,—  WARD  AND  LOCK'S  FIRESIDE  TRACTS, 
ELEVEN  DIFFERENT  BOOKS  (Nos.  464  10475).   Stirring  Addresses  by 
Eminent  Divines,  Rev.  T.  GUTHRIE,  Rev.  R.  M.  M.  CHEYNE,  &c. 

XI,—  ANECDOTE,  -WIT, 
480  Curiosities  of  Character. 
481  Curiosities  of  Criticism. 
482  Curiosities  of  Language  and 
Literature. 
483  Curiosities  of   Legend  and 
Superstition. 
484  Historical  and  Traditional 
Curiosities. 
485  Laconic    and    Sentimental 
Curiosities. 

AND  HUMOUR  SERIES. 
486  Curious    Notes  on    Nature 
and  Art. 
487  Literary  Gems,  Old  and  New. 
488  Ditto,     and  series. 
489  Literary  Quips  and  Cranks. 
490  Curiosities  of  Literature. 
491  Curious  Selections  in  Prose 
and  Verse. 
492  Ditto.    2nd  series. 
493  Ditto.    3rd  series. 

XII,  HUMOROUS  SERIES. 
By  BILL  NYE.     Illustrated.     EIGHT  DIFFERENT  BOOKS  (Nos.  501  to  508.) 
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